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CHAPTER m. 
ffdticbm atOi %igtcrg>---iMac aqI at^ 

I. 

I SHALL not here attempt to write the life of Lord 
Macaulay. It con only be related twenty years hence, 
when hia friends shall have put together all their recol- 
lections of him. As to what is public now, it seems 
to me useless to recall it: every one knows that his 
father was an abolitionist and a philanthropist; that 
Macaulay passed through a most brilliant and complete 
classical education; that at twenty-five his essay on 
Milton made him famous; that at thirty he entered 
parliament, and took his standing there amongst the 
first orators ; that he went to India to reform the law, 
and that on his return he was appointed to high 
offices; that on one occasion his liberal opinions in 
religious matters lost him his seat in parliament ; that 
he was re-elected amidst universal congratulations ; that 
he continued to be the most celebrated publicist and 
ihe most accomplished writer of the Whig party ; and 
that on this ground, towards the close of his life, the 
gratitude of his fsitj and the public admiration, made 
him a British peer. It will be a fine biography to 
write — a life of honour and happiness, devoted to 
noble ideas, and occupied by manly enterprises ; literary 
in the first place, but sufficiently charged with action 
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and immersed in business to furnish substance and 
solidity to his eloquence and style, to form the observer 
side by side with the eui^ist, and the thinker side by 
side with the writer. On the present occasion I will 
only describe the thinker and writer : I leave the life^ 
I take his works ; and first his Euayz. 

n. 

His JSssays are a ooUection of articles from reviews : 
I confess to a fondness for books of this kind In the first 
place, we can throw down the volume after a score of 
pages, begin at the end, or in the middle ; we are not 
its slave, but its master; we can treat it like a newspaper : 
in fact, it is the journal of a mind. In the second 
place, it is miscellaneous ; in turning over a page, we 
pass from the Renaissance to the nineteenth century, 
from England to India: this diversity surprises and 
pleases. Lastly, involimtarily, the author is indiscreet ; 
ho displays himself to us, keeping back nothing ; it is 
a familiar conversation, and no conversation is worth so 
much as that of England's greatest historian. We are 
pleased to m£u*k the origin of this generous and power- 
ful mind, to discover what faculties have nourished his 
talent, what researches have shaped his knowledge, what 
opinions he formed on philosophy, religion, the state, 
literature ; what he was, and what he has become ; what 
he wishes, and what he believes. 

Seated in an arm-chair, with our feet on the fender, 
we see little by little, as we turn over the leaves of the 
Look, an animated and thoughtful face arise before us ; 
the countenance assumes expression and clearness ; the 
difierent features are mutually explained and lightened 
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up ; presently the author lives again for us, and before 
us ; we perceive the causes and birth of all his thoughts, 
we foresee what he is going to say; his bearing and 
mode of speech are as familiar to us as those of a man 
whom we see every day; his opinions correct and 
affect our own ; he enters partly into our thoughts and 
our life ; he is two hundred leagues away, and his book 
stamps his image on us, as the reflected light paints on 
the horizon the object from which it is emitted. Such 
is the charm of books, which deal with all kinds of 
subjects, which give the author's opinions ou all sorts of 
things, which lead us in all directions of his thoughts, 
and make us, so to speak, walk aroimd his mind. 

Macaulay treats philosophy in the English fashion, 
as a practical man. He is a disciple of Bacon, and 
sets him above all philosophers ; he decides that genuine 
science dates from him; that the speculations of old 
thinkers are only witticisms ; that for two thousand 
years the human mind was on a wrong tack ; that only 
since Bacon it has discovered the goal to which it must 
turn, and the method by which it must arrive there. 
This goal is utility. The object of knowledge is not 
theory, but application. The object of mathematicians 
is not the satisfaction of an idle curiosity, but the in- 
vention of machines calculated to alleviate human 
labour, to increase the power of subduing nature, to 
render life more secure, commodious, and happy. The 
object of astronomy is not to furnish matter for vast 
calculations and poetical cosmogonies, but to subserve 
geography and to guide navigation. The object of 
anatomy and the zoological sciences is not to suggest 
eloquent systems on the nature of oiganisation, or to 
set before the eyes the orders of the animal kingdom hj 
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an ingenious classification, but to conduct the suigeon's 
hand and the physician's prognosis. The object of 
ev&rj research and every study is to diminish pain, to 
augment comfort, to ameliorate the condition of man; 
theoretical laws are serviceable only in their practical 
use; the labours of the laboratory and the cabinet 
receive their sanction and value only through the use 
made of them by workshops and mills; the tree of 
knowledge must be estimated only by its fruits. If 
we wish to judge of a philosophy, we must observe its 
effects ; its works are not its books, but its acts. The 
philosophy of the ancients produced fine writings, sub- 
lime phrases, infinite disputes, hollow dreams, systems 
displaced by systems, and left the world as ignorant, 
as unhappy, and as wicked as it foimd it. That of 
Bacon produced observations, experiments, discoveries^ 
machines, entire arts and industries : 

" It has lengthened life ; it has mitigated pain ; it has ez- 
tingmshed diseases ; it has increased the fertility of the soil ; 
it has given new securities to the mariner ; it has furmshed new 
arms to the warrior ; it has spanned great rivers and estuaries 
with bridges of form unknown to our fathers ; it has guided 
the thunderbolt innocuously from heaven to earth ; it has lighted 
up the night with the splendour of the day ; it has extended 
the range of the human vision ; it has multiplied the power of 
the human muscles ; it has accelerated motion ; it has annihi- 
lated distance; it has facilitated intercourse, correspondence, 
all friendly offices, all despatch of business ; it has enabled man 
to descend to the depths of the sea, to soar into the air, to pene- 
trate securely iiito tlie noxious recesses of the earth, to traverse 
the land in cars which whirl along without horses, and the 
ocean in ships which run ten knots an hour against the wind." ^ 

1 Macaulay's Works, ed. Lady Trevelyan, 8 vols. 1866 ; JBimy <m 
JBaam,yl 222. 
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The first was consumed in solving unsolvable enigmas, 
fabricating portraits of an imaginary sage, mounting 
from hypothesis to hypothesis, tumbling from absurdity 
to absurdity ; it despised what was practicable, promised 
what was impracticable ; and because it disr^arded the 
limits of the human mind, ignored its power. The 
other, measuring our force and weakness, diverted us 
from roads that were closed to us, to start us on roads 
that were open to us ; it recognised facts and laws, 
because it resigned itself to remain ignorant of their 
essence and principles ; it rendered man more happy, 
because it has not pretended to render him perfect; 
it discovered great truths and produced great effects, 
because it had the courage and good sense to study 
small things, and to keep for a long time to petty 
vulgar experiments ; it has become glorious and 
powerful, because it deigned to become humble and 
useful Formerly, science furnished only vain preten- 
sions and chimerical conceptions, whilst it held itself 
far aloof from practical existence, and styled itself the 
sovereign of man. Now, science possesses acquired 
truths, the hope of loftier discoveries, an ever-increasing 
authority, because it has entered upon active existence, 
and has declared itself the servant of man. Let it 
keep to its new functions ; let it not try to penetrate 
the region of the invisible ; let it renounce what must 
remain imknown ; it does not contain its own issue, it 
is but a medium; man was not made for it, but 
science was made for man ; it is like the thermometers 
and piles which it constructs for its own experiments ; 
its whole glory, merit, and office, is to be an instrument : 

" We have sometimes thought than an amusing fiction might 
be written, in which a disciple of Epictetus and a disciple of 
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Bacon should be introduced as fellow-trayellers. Tliej come to 
a Tillage where the small-pox has just begun to rage, and find 
houses shut up, intercourse suspended, the sick abandoned, 
mothers weeping in terror over their children. The Stoic 
assures the dismayed population that there is nothing bad in the 
small-pox, and that to a wise man disease, deformity, death, the 
loss of friends, are not evils. The Baconian takes out a lancet 
and begins to vaccinate. They find a body of miners in great 
dismay. An explosion of noisome vapours has just killed many 
of those who were at work ; and the survivors are afraid to ven- 
ture into the cavern. The Stoic assures them that such an 
accident is nothing but a mere a'ror^ofiyfjkivov. The Baconian, 
who has no such fine word at his command, contents himself 
with devising a safety-lamp. They find a shipwrecked merchant 
wringing his hands on the shore. His vessel with an inestim- 
able cargo has just gone down, and he is reduced in a moment 
from opulence to beggary. The Stoic exhorts him not to seek 
happiness in things which lie ^thout himself, and repeats the 
whole chapter of- Epictetus, ^§hg rovg ri)v a^ro^/av dtdotx6rag. 
The Baconian constructs a diving-bell, goes down in it, and re- 
turns with the mpst precious efifects from the wreck. It would 
be easy to multiply illustrations of the difference between the 
philosophy of thorns and the philosophy of fruit, the philosophy 
of words and the philosophy of works." ^ 

It is not for me to discuss these opinions ; it is for 
the reader to blame or praise them, if he sees fit : I do 
not wish to criticise doctrines, but to depict a man; 
and truly nothing could be more striking than this 
absolute scorn for speculation, and this absolute love 
for the practical Such a mind is entirely suitable 
to the national genius : in England a barometer is 
still called a philosophical instrument; philosophy is 
there a thing unknown. The English have moralists, 

^ Macaulsy's Works ; £uay on Baoont vi 228. 
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psychologists, but no metaphysicians : if there is one — 
Hamilton, for instance — ^he is a sceptic in metaphysics ; 
he has only read the German philosophers to refute 
them ; he regards speculative philosophy as an extrava- 
gance of visionaries^ and is compelled to apologize to 
his readers for the strangeness of his subject, when 
he tries to make them xmderstand somewhat of Hegel's 
conceptions. The positive and practical English^ ex- 
cellent politicians^ administrators, fighters, and work- 
ers, are no more suited than the ancient Romans for 
the abstractions of subtle dialectics and grand systems; 
and Cicero, too, once excused himself, when he tried to 
expound to his audience of senators and public men, 
the deep and audacious deductions of the Stoics. 



IIL 

The only part of philosophy which pleases men of 
this kind is morality, because like them it is wholly 
practical, and only attends to actions. Nothing else 
was studied at Rome, and every one knows what place 
it holds in English philosophy : Hutcheson, Price, Fer- 
guson, WoUaston, Adam Smith, Bentham, Reid, and many 
others, have filled the last century with dissertations 
and discussions on the rule of duty, and the faculty 
which discovers our duty ; and Macaulay's Essays are a 
new example of this national and dominant inclina- 
tion : his biographies are less portraits than judgments. 
What strictly is the degree of uprightness and dishonesty 
of the personage he describes, that is the important 
question for him ; he makes all other questions refer to 
it ; he applies himself throughout only to justify, excuse, 
accuse, or condenm. If he speaks of Lord Clive, Warren 
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Hastings, Sir William Temple, Addison, Milton, or any 
other man, he devotes himself first of all to measure 
exactly the number and greatness of their faults and vir- 
tues ; he interrupts himself, in the midst of a narration, 
to examine whether the action, which he is relating, is 
just or unjust ; he considers it as a legist and a moralist, 
according to positive and natural law ; he takes into 
account the state of public opinion, the examples which 
surrounded the accused, the principles he professed, the 
education he has received; he bases his opinion on 
analogies drawn from ordinary life, from the history 
of all peoples, the laws of all countries; he brings 
forwai'd so many proofs, such certain facts, such con- 
clusive reasonings, that the best advocate might find a 
model in him ; and when at last he pronoxmces judg- 
ment, we think we are listening to the summing up of a 
judge. If he analyses a literature — that of the Restora- 
tion, for instance — he empanels before the reader a 
sort of jury to judge it. He makes it appear at the 
bar, and reads the indictment ; he then presents the plea 
of the defenders, who try to excuse its levities and inde- 
cencies : at last he begins to speak in his turn, and 
proves that the arguments set forth are not applicable 
to the case in question ; that the accused writers have 
laboured effectually and with premeditation, to corrupt 
morals ; that they not only employed xmbecoming words, 
but that they designedly, and with deliberate intent, 
represented unbecoming things ; that they always took 
care to conceal the hatefulness of vice, to render virtue 
ridiculous, to make adultery fashionable and a neces- 
sary exploit of a man of taste; that this intention 
was all the more manifest from its being in the 
spirit of the times, and that they were pandering to a 
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crime of their age. If I dare employ, like Macaulay, 
religioTis comparisons, I should say that his criticism was 
like the Last Judgment, in which the diversity of talents, 
characters, ranks, employments, will disappetu: before the 
consideration of virtue and vice, and where there will 
be no more artists, but a judge of the righteous and the 
wicked. 

In France, criticism has a freer gait; it is less 
subservient to morality, and more akin to art When 
we try to relate a life, or paint the character of a man, 
we more readily consider him as a simple subject of 
painting or science : we only think of displaying the 
various feelings of his heart, the connection of his ideas 
and the necessity of his actions ; we do not judge him, 
we only wish to represent him to the eyes, and make 
him intelligible to the reason. We are spectators, and 
nothing more. What matters it if Peter or Paul is a 
rascal? that is the business of his contemporaries: 
they suffered from his vices, and ought to think only of 
despising and condemning him. Now we are beyond 
his reach, and hatred has disappeared with danger. 
At this distance, and in the historic perspective, I see 
in him but a mental machine, provided with certain 
springs, animated by a primary impulse, affected by 
various circumstances. I calculate the play of his 
motives ; I feel with him the impact of obstacles ; I see 
beforehand the curve which his motion will trace out ; 
I feel for him neither aversion nor disgust; I have 
left these feelings on the threshold of history, and 
I taste the very deep and pure pleasure of seeing a soul 
act after a definite law, in a fixed groove, with all the 
variety of human passions, with the succession and 
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constraint^ which the inner structure of man impoees 
on the external development of his passions. 

In a country where men are so much occupied by mo- 
rality, and 80 little by philosophy, there is much religion. 
For lack of natural theology they have a positive theology, 
and demand from the Bible the metaphysics not sup- 
plied by reason. Macaulay is a Protestant ; and though 
a very candid and liberal man, he at times retains the 
£nglish prejudices against the Roman-Catholic religion.^ 
Popery in England always passes for an impious idolatry 
and for a degrading servitude. After two revolutions. 
Protestantism, allied to liberty, seemed to be the religion 
of liberty; and Roman-Catholicism, allied to despotism, 
seemed the religion of despotism : the two doctrines have 
both assumed the name of the cause which they supported. 
To the first has been transferred the love and veneration 
which were felt for the rights which it defended; on 
the second has been poured the scorn and hatred which 
were felt for the slavery which it would have introduced : 
political passions have inflamed religious beliefs ; Pro- 
testantism has been confounded with the victorious 
fiEitherland, Roman-Catholicism, with the conquered 
enemy; prejudices survive when the strife is ended, 
and to this day English Protestants do not feel for the 

^ " Charles himself, and his creature Land, while they abjured the 
innocent badges of Popery, retained all its worst vices, — a complete 
■abjection of reason to authority, a weak preference of form to substaoce, 
a childish passion for mummeries, an idolatrous veneration for the 
priestly character, and, above all, a merciless intolerance." — Macaulay, 
V. 24 ; Milton, 

« It is difficult to relate without a pitying smile, that in the sacri- 
fice of the mass, Loyola saw transubstantiation take place, and that, aa 
he stood praying on the steps of the Church of St. Dominic, he saw tbe 
Trinity in Unity, and wept aloud with joy and wonder." — ^HiMolay, 
TL 46S : BankCf History of the Popes. 
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doctrines of Boman-Catliolics the same good-will or im- 
partiality which French Soman-Catholics feel for the 
doctrines of Protestants. 

But these £nglish opinions are moderated in Macaulay 
by an ardent love for justice. He is a liberal in the 
largest and best sense of the word. He demands that 
all citizens should be equal before the law, that men of 
all sects should be declared capable to fiU all public func- 
tions — that Roman-Catholics and Jews may, as well as 
Lutherans, Anglicans, and Calvinists, sit in Parliament 
He refutes Mr. Gladstone and the partisans of State 
religion with incomparable ardour and eloquence, abimd- 
ance of proof, and force of argument ; he clearly proves 
that the State is only a secular association, that its end 
is wholly temporal, that its single object is to protect the 
life, liberty, and property of the citizens ; that in entrust- 
ing to it the defence of spiritual interests, we overturn 
the order of things ; and that to attribute to it a religious 
belief, is as though a man, walking with his feet^ should 
also confide to his feet the care of seeing and hearing. 
This question has often been discussed in France ; it is 
so to this day ; but no one has brought to it more com- 
mon sense, more practical reasoning, more palpable 
arguments. Macaulay withdraws the discussion from 
the region of metaphysics; he leads it back to the 
earth; he brings it home to all minds; he takes his 
proofs and examples from the best known facts of 
ordinary life ; he addresses the shopkeeper, the citizen, 
the artist, the scholar, every one ; he connects the truth, 
which he asserts, with the familiar and intimate truths 
which no one can help admitting, and which are be- 
lieved with all the force of experience and habit ; he 
carries off and conquers our belief by such solid reasonai 
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that his adversaries will thank him for convincing them ; 
and if by chance a few amongst ns have need of a les- 
son on tolerance, they had better look for it in Macaula/s 
Essay on that subject. 

IV. 

This love of justice becomes a passion when political 
liberty is at stake; this is the sensitive point; and 
when we touch it, we touch the writer to the quick 
Macaulay loves it interestedly, because it is the only 
guarantee of the properties, happiness, and life of 
individuals; he loves it from pride, because it is the 
honour of man : he loves it from patriotism, because it 
is a legacy left by preceding generations ; because for 
two hundred years a succession of upright and great 
men have defended it against all attacks, and preserved 
it in all dangers ; because it has made the power and 
glory of England ; because in teaching the citizens to 
will and to decide for themselves, it adds to their 
dignity and intelligence ; because in assuring internal 
peace and continuous progress, it guarantees the land 
against bloody revolutions and silent decay. All these 
advantages are perpetually present to his eyes; and 
whoever attacks the liberty, which forms their founda- 
tion, becomes at once his enemy. Macaulay cannot 
look calmly on the oppression of man ; every outrage on 
human will hurts him like a personal outrage. At 
every step bitter words escape him, and the stale adula- 
tion of courtiers, which he meets with, brings to his 
lips a sarcasm the more violent from being the more 
deserved. Pitt, he says, at college wrote Latin verses 
on the death of George I. In this piece " the Muses 
aie earnestly entreated to weep over the urn of Caesar : 
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for Caesar, says the poet, loved the muses ; Caesar, who 
could not read a line of Pope, and who loved nothing 
but punch and fat women." ^ Elsewhere, in the bio- 
graphy of Miss Bumey, he relates how the poor yoxmg 
lady, having become celebrated by her two first novels, 
received as a reward, and as a great favour, a place of 
keeper of the robes of Queen Charlotte ; how, worn out 
with watching, sick, nearly dying, she asked as a favour 
the permission to depart ; how " the sweet queen " was 
indignant at this impertinence, xmable to xmderstand 
that anyone could refuse to die in and for her service, 
or that a woman of letters should prefer health, life, 
and glory to the honour of folding her Majesty's dresses. 
But it is when Macaulay comes to the history of the 
Bevolution that he hauls to justice and vengeance 
those men who violated the rights of the public, who 
hated and betrayed the national cause, who outraged 
liberty. He does not speak as a historian, but as a 
contemporary ; it seems as though his life and his honour 
were at stake, that he pleaded for himself, that he was 
a member of the Long Parliament, that he heard at the 
door the muskets and swords of the guards sent to 
arrest Pym and Hampden. M. Guizot has related the 
same history; but we recognise in his book the calm 
judgment and impartial emotion of a philosopher. He 
does not condemn the actions of Strafford or Charles ; 
he explains them.; he shows in Strafford the imperious 
character, the domineering genius which feels itself bom 
to command and to crush opposition, whom an invin- 
cible bent rouses against the law or the right which re- 
strains him, who oppresses from a sort of inner craving, 
and who is made to govern as a sword is to strike. 

^ Macauky, rlZ^; An Eataiyfm William Pitt, Earl of Chatham. 
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He shows in Charles the innate respect for royalty, the 
belief in divine right, the rooted conviction that every 
remonstrance or demand is an insult to his crown, an 
outrage on his rights, an impious and criminal sedition. 
Thenceforth we see in the strife of king and parliament 
but the strife of two doctrines; we cease to take an 
interest in one or the other, to take an interest in both ; 
we are spectators of a drama ; we are no longer judges 
at a trial But it is a trial which Macaulay conducts 
before us ; he takes a side in it ; his account is the 
address of a public prosecutor before the court, the most 
entrancing, the most acrimonious, the best reasoned, that 
was ever written. He approves of the condemnation of 
Strafford ; he honours and admires Cromwell ; he exalts 
the character of the Puritans ; he praises Hampden to 
such a degree, that he calls him the equal of Washing- 
ton ; he has no words scornful and insulting enough for 
Laud ; and what is more terrible, each of his judgments 
is justified by as many quotations, authorities, historic 
precedents, arguments, conclusive proofs, as the vast 
erudition of HaUam or the calm dialectics of Mackintosh 
could have assembled. Judge of this transport of 
passion and this withering logic by a single passage : 

** For more than ten years the people had seen the rights 
^vhich were theirs by a double claim, by immemorial inheritance 
and by recent purchase, infringed by the perfidious King who 
had recognised them. At length circumBtances compelled 
Charles to summon another parliament : another chance was 
given to our fathers : were they to throw it away as they had 
thrown away the former 1 Were they again to be ooiened by 
U Boi U vmt f Were they again to advance their money on 
pledges which had been forfeited over and over again 1 Were 
they to lay a second Petition of Right at the foot of the thronei 
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to grant another laviah aid in exchange for another unmeaning 
ceremony, and then to take their departure, till, after ten yean 
more of fraud and oppreesion, their prince should again require 
a supply and again repay it with a peijuiyf They were com- 
peUed to choose whether they would trust a lyrant or conquer 
him. We thiiik that they chose wisely and nobly. 

** The adTOcates of Charles, like the adyocates of other male- 
&ctors against whom overwhelming evidence is produced, 
generally decline all controversy about the facts, and content 
themselves with calling testimony to character. He had so 
many private virtues ! And had James the Second no private 
virtues f Was Oliver Cromwell, his bitterest enemies them- 
selves being judges, destitute of private virtues 1 And what, 
after all, are the virtues ascribed to Charles f A religious zeal, 
not more sincere than that of his son, and fully as weak and 
narrow-minded, and a few of the ordinaiy household decencies 
which half the tombstones in England claim for those who lie 
beneath them. A good father ! A good husband ! Ample 
apologies indeed for fifteen years of persecution, tyranny, and 
fidsehood! 

" We charge him with having broken his coronation oath ; 
and we are told that he kept his marriage vow ! We accuse 
him of having given up his people to the merciless inflictions of 
the most hot-headed and hard-hearted of prelates ; and the de> 
fence is, that he took his little son on his knee and kissed him 1 
We censure him for having violated the articles of the Petition 
of Right, after having, for good and valuable consideration, 
promised to observe them ; and we are informed that he was 
accustomed to hear prayers at six o'clock in the morning ! It 
is to such considerations as these, together with his Vandyke 
drees, his handsome fiice, and his peaked beard, that he owes, 
we verily believe, most of his popularity with the present 
generation. 

"For ourselves, we own that we do not understand the 
common phrase, a good man, but a bad king. We can as easily 

YOL. TV. B 
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eonodye a good num and an mmatnral fiither, or a good man 
and a treacherous friend. We cannot, in estimating the char- 
acter of an individual, leave out of our consideration his conduct 
in the most important of all human relations ; and if in that 
relation we find him to have been selfish, cruel, and deceitful, 
we shall take the liberty to call him a bad man, in spite of all 
his temperance at tabl^ and all his regularity at chapeL" ^ 

This is for the father; now the son will receive 
something. The reader will perceive, by the furious 
invective, what excessive rancour the government of 
the Stuarts left in the heart of a patriot, a Whig, a 
Protestant, and an Englishman : 

'' Then came those days, never to be recalled without a blush, 
the days of servitude without loyalty and sensuality without 
love, of dwarfish talents and gigantic vices, the paradise of cold 
hearts and narrow minds, the golden age of the coward, the 
bigot, and the slave. The King cringed to his rival that he 
might trample on his people, sank into a viceroy of France, and 
pocketed, with complacent infamy, her degrading insults, and 
her more degrading gold. The caresses of harlots, and the jests 
of buffoons, regulated the policy of the state. The government 
had just ability enough to deceive, and just religion enough to 
persecute. The principles of liberty were the scoff of every 
grinning courtier, and the Anathema Maranatha of every fawn- 
ing dean. In every high place, worship was paid to Charles 
and James, Belial and Moloch ; and England propitiated those 
obscene and cruel idols with the blood of her best and bravest 
children. Crime succeeded to crime, and disgrace to disgrace, 
till the race accursed of God and man was a second time driven 
forth, to wander on the face of the earth, and to be a by-word 
and a shaking of the head to the nations." ^ 

This piece, with all the biblical metaphors, which haa 

» Macaulay, v. 27 ; MUon. « Ibid. v. 35 ; MiUam. 
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preserved something of the tone of Milton and the 
Puritan prophets, shows to what an issue the various 
tendencies of this great mind were turning — what was 
its bent — how the practical spirit, science and historic 
talent, the unvaried presence of moral and religious 
ideas, love of country and justice, concurred to make of 
Macaulay the historian of liberty. 



V. 

In this his talent assisted him ; for his opinions are 
akin to his talent 

What first strikes us in him is the extreme solidity 
of his mind. He proves all that he says, with astonish- 
ing vigour and authority. We are almost certain never 
to go astray in following him. If he cites a witness, 
he b^ins by measuring the veracity and intelligence of 
the authors quoted, and by correcting the errors they 
may have committed, through negligence or partiality. 
If he pronoimces a judgment, he relies on the most 
certain facts, the clearest principles, the simplest and 
most logical deductions. If he develops an argument, 
he never loses himself in a digression ; he always has 
his goal before his eyes; he advances towards it by 
the surest and straightest road. If he rises to general 
considerations he mounts step by step through all the 
grades of generalisation, without omitting one ; he feels 
his way every instant ; he neither adds nor subtracts 
&om facts ; he desires at the cost of every precaution 
and research, to arrive at the precise truth. He knows 
an infinity of details of every kind ; he owns a great 
number of philosophic ideas of every species ; but lus 
erudition is as well tempered as his philosophy, and 
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both constitute a coin worthy of circulation amongst 
all thinking minds. We feel that he believes nothing 
without reason ; that if we doubted one of the facts 
which he advances, or one of the views which he pro- 
pounds, we should at once encounter a multitude of 
authentic documents and a serried phalanx of convinc- 
ing arguments. In France and Germanywe are too much, 
accustomed to receive hypotheses for historic laws, and 
doubtful anecdotes for attested events. We too often 
see whole systems established, from day to day, accord- 
ing to the caprice of a writer ; a sort of castles in the 
air, whose regular arrangement simiilates the appearance 
of genuine edifices, and which vanish at a breath, when 
we come to touch them. We have all made theories, 
in a fireside discussion, in case of need, when for lack of 
argimient we required some fictitious reasoning, like those 
Chinese generals who, to terrify their enemies, placed 
amongst their troops formidable monsters of painted 
cardboard. We have judged men at random, under the 
impression of the moment, on a detached action, an 
isolated docxmient ; and we have dressed them up with 
vices or virtues, folly or genius, without controlling 
by logic or criticism the hazardous decisions to which 
our precipitation had carried us. Thus we feel a deep 
satisfaction and a sort of internal peace, on leaving so 
many doctrines of ephemeral bloom in our books or 
reviews, to follow the steady gait of a guide so clear- 
sighted, reflective, instructed, able to lead us aright 
We understand why the English accuse the French 
of being frivolous, and the Germans of being chimerical 
Macaulay brings to the moral sciences that spirit of 
circumspection, that desire for certainty, and that in- 
stinct of truth, which make up the practical mind, and 
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which from the time of Bacon have constituted the 
scientific merit and power of his nation. If art and 
beauty loose by this, truth and certainty are gained ; 
and no one, for instance, would blame our author for 
inserting the following demonstration in the life of 
Addison : 

" He (Pope) asked Addison's advice. Addison said that the 
poem as it stood was a delicious little thing, and entreated 
Pope not to run the risk of marring what was so excellent in 
trying to mend it. Pope afterwards declared that this insidious 
counsel first opened his eyes to the baseness of him who gave it. 

** Now there can be no doubt that Pope's plan was most in- 
genious, and that he afterwards executed it with great skill and 
Booceas. But does it necessarily follow that Addison's advice 
was bad ? And if Addison's advice was bad, does it necessarily 
follow that it was given from bad motives 1 If a friend were 
to ask us whether we would advise him to risk his all in a 
lotteiy of which the chances were ten to one against him, we 
should do our best to dissuade him from running such a risk. 
Even if he were so lucky as to get the thirty thousand pound 
prize, we should not admit that we had counselled him ill ; and 
we should certainly think it the height of iigustice in him to 
aocose us of having been actuated by malice. We think 
Addison's advice good advice. It rested on a sound principle, 
the result of long and wide experience. The general rule un- 
doubtedly is that, when a successful work of imagination has 
been produced, it should not be recast. We cannot at this 
moment call to mind a single instance in which this rule has 
been transgressed with happy effect, except the instance of the 
Rape of the Lock. Tasso recast his Jerusalem, Akenside recast 
his Pleasures of the Imagination and his Epistle to Curio. 
Pope himself, emboldened no doubt by the success with which 
he had expanded and remodelled the Rape of the Lock, made 
the same experiment on the Dunciad. Ail these attempts failed. 
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Who was to foresee that Pope would, once in his life, be able 
to do what he could not himself do twice, and what nobody else 
has ever done 1 

'' Addison's advice was good. But had it been bad, why 
should we pronounce it dishonest t Scott teUs us that one of 
his best friends predicted the failure of Waverley. Herder ad- 
jured Gk)ethe not to take so unpromising a subject as Faust 
Hume tried to dissuade Robertson from writing the History of 
Charles the Fifth. Nay, Pope himself was one of those who 
prophesied that Cato would never succeed on the stage, and 
advised Addison to print it without risking a representation. 
But Scott, Qoethe, Robertson, Addison, had the good sense and 
generosity to give their advisers credit for the best intentions. 
Pope's heart was not of the same kind with theirs." ^ 

What does the reader think of this dilemma, and this 
double series of inductions ? The demonstrations would 
not be more studied or rigorous, if a physical law were 
in question. 

This demonstrative talent was increased by his talent 
for development. Macaiilay enlightens inattentive 
minds, as well as he convinces opposing minds; he 
manifests, as well as he persuades, and spreads as much 
evidence over obscure questions as certitude over doubt- 
ful points. It is impossible not to understand him ; 
he approaches the subject under every aspect, he turns 
it over on every side ; it seems as though he addressed 
himself to everj' spectator, and studied to make himself 
imderstood by every individual; he calculates the 
scope of every mind, and seeks for each a fit mode of 
exposition ; he takes us all by the hand, and leads us 
alternately to the end, which he has marked out before- 
hand. He sets out from the simplest facts, he descends 

1 Macaolay, vii 109 ; Lift and JFritings of AddiMtm, 
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to our level, he brings himself even wiih our mind ; he 
spares ns the pain of the slightest effort ; then he leads 
us on, and smoothes the road throughout ; we rise gradu- 
ally without perceiving the slope, and at the end we 
find ourselves at the top, after having walked as easily 
as on the plain. When a subject is obscure, he is not 
content with a first explanation; he gives a second, 
then a third : he sheds light in abundance from all sides, 
he searches for it in all regions of history; and the 
wonderful thing is, that he is never prolix. In reading 
him we find ourselves in our proper sphere ; we feel as 
though we could understand ; we are annoyed to have 
taken twilight so long for day ; we rejoice to see this 
abounding light rising and leaping forth in torrents; 
the exact style, the antithesis of ideas, the harmonious 
construction, the artfully balanced paragraphs, the 
vigorous suiomaries, the regular sequence of thoughts, 
the frequent comparisons, the fine arrangement of the 
whole — ^not an idea or phrase of his writings in which 
the talent and the desire to explain, the characteristic 
of an orator, does not shine forth. Macaulay was a 
member of Parliament, and spoke so well, we are told, 
that he was listened to for the mere pleasure of listen- 
ing. The habit of public speaking is perhaps the cause 
of this incomparable lucidity. To convince a great 
assembly, we must address all the members ; to rivet 
the attention of absent-minded and weary men, we 
must save them trom all fatigue ; they must take in too 
much in order to take in enough. Public speaking 
vulgarises ideas; it drags truth from the height at 
which it dwells, with some thinkers, to bring it amongst 
the crowd ; it reduces it to the level of ordinary minds, 
who, without this intervention, would only have seen it 
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from afar, and high above them. Thus, vrh&n great 
orators consent to write, they are the most powerful of 
writers; they make philosophy popular; they lift all 
minds a stage higher, and seem to e^large human 
intelligence. In the hands of Cicero, the dogmas of 
the Stoics and the dialectics of the Academicians lose 
their prickles. The subtle Greek arguments become 
united and easy; the hard problems of providence, 
inmiortality, highest good, become public property. 
Senators, men of business, lawyers, lovers of formulas and 
procedure, the massive and narrow intelligence of 
publicists, comprehend the deductions of Chrysippus; 
and the book De Offlciis has made the morality of 
Pansetius popular. In our days, M. Thiers, in his two 
great histories, has placed within reach of everybody 
the most involved questions of strategy and finance; 
if he would write a course of political economy for 
street-porters, I am sure he would be understood ; and 
pupils of the lower classes at school have been able to 
read M. Guizot's History of CivUiscUion. 

When, with the faculty for proof and explanation, a 
man feels the desire of proving, he arrives at vehemence. 
These serried and multiplied arguments which all tend 
to a single aim, those reiterated logical points, return- 
ing every instant, one upon the other, to shake the 
opponent, give heat and passion to the styla Barely 
was eloquence more captivating than Macaulay's. He 
has the oratorical afSatus ; all his phrases have a tone ; 
we feel that he would govern minds, that he is irritated 
by resistance, that he fights as he discusses. In his 
books the discussion always seizes and carries away the 
reader; it advances evenly, with accumulating force, 
straightforward, like those great American rivers^ impetu- 
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ous as a toirent and wide as a sea. This abundance of 
thought and style, this multitude of explanations, ideas, 
and facts, this vast aggr^ate of historical knowledge 
goes rolling on, urged forward by internal passion, 
sweeping away objections in its course, and adding to 
the dash of eloquence the irresistible force of its mass 
and weight We might say that the history of James 
XL is a discourse in two volumes, spoken without 
stopping, and with never-failing voica We see the 
oppression and discontent begin, increase, widen, the 
partisans of James abandoning him one by one, the idea 
of revolution arise in aU hearts, confirmed, fixed, the 
preparations made, the event approaching, growing 
imminent, then suddenly falling on the blind and im- 
just monarch, and sweeping away his throne and 
dynasty, with the violence of a foreseen and fatal tem- 
pest True eloquence is that which thus perfects 
argument by emotion, which reproduces the unity of 
events by the imity of passion, which repeats the motion 
and the chain of facts by the motion and the chain of 
ideas. It is a genuine imitation of nature ; more com- 
plete than pure analysis ; it recuiimates beings ; its dash 
and vehemence form part of science and of truth. Of 
whatever subject Macaulay treats, political economy, 
morality, philosophy, literature,history,he is impassioned 
for his subject The current which bears away events, 
excites in him, as soon as he sees it, a current which 
bears forward his thought He does not set forth his 
opinion ; he pleads it He has that energetic, sustained, 
and vibrating tone which bows down opposition and 
conquers belief. His thought is an active force ; it is 
imposed on the hearer ; it attacks him with such supe- 
riority, falls upon him with such a train of proofs, such 
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a manifest and legitimate authority, such a powerful 
impulse, that we never think of resisting it; and it 
masters the heart by its vehemence, whilst at the same 
time it masters the reason by its evidence. 

All these gifts are common to orators; they are 
found in different proportions and degrees, in men like 
Cicero and Livy, Bourdaloue and Bossuet, Fox and 
Burke. These fine and solid minds form a natural 
family, and all have for their chief feature the habit 
and talent of passing from particular to general ideas, 
orderly and successively, as we climb a ladder by 
setting our feet one after the other on every round. 
The inconvenience of this art is the use of common- 
place. They who practise it do not depict objecte 
with precision; they fall easily into vague rhetoric. 
They hold in their hands ready-made developments, a 
sort of portable scales, equally applicable on both sides 
of the same and every question. They continue will- 
ingly in a middle region, amongst the tirades and 
arguments of the special pleader, with an indifferent 
knowledge of the hxmian heart, and a fair number of 
amplifications on that which is useful and just. In 
France and at Rome, amongst the Latin races, especially 
in the seventeenth century, these men love to hover 
above the earth, amidst grand words or general con- 
siderations, in the style of the drawing-room and the 
academy. They do not descend to minor facts, convinc- 
ing details, circumstantial examples of every-day life. 
They are more inclined to plead than to prove. In 
this Macaulay is distinguished from them. His 
principle is, that a special fact has more hold on the 
mind than a general reflection. He knows that, to give 
men a clear and vivid idea, they must be brought back 
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to their personal experience. He remarks^ that, in order 
to make them realise a storm, the only method is to 
recall to them some storm which they have themselves 
seen and heard, with which their memory is still 
charged, and which still re-echoes through all their 
sensea He practises in his style the philosophy of 
Bacon and Locke. With him, as well as with them, 
the origin of every idea is a sensation. Every compli- 
cated argument, every entire conception, has certain 
particiQar facts for its only support It is so for every 
structure of ideas, as well as for a scientific theory. 
Beneath long calciQations, algebraical formulas, subtle 
deductions, written volumes which contain the combina- 
tions and elaborations of learned minds, there are two 
or three sensible experiences, two or three little facts 
on which we may lay our finger, a turn of the wheel in 
a machine, a scalpel-cut in a living body, an unlooked- 
for colour in a liquid. These are decisive specimens. 
The whole substance of theory, the whole force of proof, 
is contained in this. Truth is here, as a nut in its 
shell: painful and ingenious discussion adds nothing 
thereto ; it only extracts the nut Thus, if we would 
rightly prove, we must before everything present these 
specimens, insist upon them, make them visible and 
tangible to the reader, as far as may be done in words. 
This is difficult, for words are not things. The only 
resource of the writer is to employ words which bring 
things before the eyes. For this he must appeal to the 
reader^s personal observation, set out from his experi- 
ence, compare the tmknown objects presented to him 
with the known objects which he sees every day, place 

1 S«e in his Sstof on the Life and WrUing$ of Addison (va 78) 
Macanlay's obseiYatioiis on the Campaign, 
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past events beside contemporaiy events. Macanlaj 
always has before his mind English imaginations, full 
of English images, I mean full of the detailed and 
present recollections of a London Street, a dram-shop, 
a wretched alley, an afternoon in Hyde Park, a moist 
green landscape, a white ivy-covered country-house, a 
clergyman in a white tie, a sailor in a sou'-wester. 
He has recourse to such recollections ; he makes them 
still more precise by descriptions and statistics; he 
notes colours and qualities ; he has a passion for exact- 
ness; his descriptions are worthy both of a painter 
and a topographer ; he writes like a man who sees a 
physical and sensible object, and who at the same time 
classifies and weighs it. We will see him carry his 
figures even to moral or literary worth, assign to an 
action, a virtue, a book, a talent, its compartment and 
its step in the scale, with such clearness and relief, 
that we could easily imagine ourselves in a classified 
museum, not of stuffed skins, but of feeling, suffering, 
living animals. 

Consider, for instance, these phrases, by which he tries 
to render visible to an English public, events in India : 

** During that interval the business of a servant of the Com- 
pany was simply to wring out of. the natives a hundred or two 
hundred thousand pounds as speedily as possible, that he might 
return home before his constitution had suffered from the heat, 
to marry a peer's daughter, to buy rotten boroughs in Cornwall, 
and to give balls in St. James's Square.^ . . . There was still a 
nabob of Bengal, who stood to the English rulers of his country 
in the same relation in which Augustulus stood to Odoacer, or 
the last Merovingians to Charles Martel and Pepin. He lived 
at Moorshedabad, surrounded by princely magnificence. He was 

^ Macaulay, yi 549 ; fFarrm ScuHngs, 
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aj^roached with oatward marks of reverence, and his name wai 
used in public instruments. But in the goyemment of the 
country he had less real share than the youngest writer or cadet 
in the Company's service.'' ^ 

Of Nuncomar, the native servant of the Company, he 
writes; 

" Of his moral character it is difficult to give a notion to 
those who are acquainted with human nature only as it appears 
in our island. What the Italian is to the Englishman, what the 
Hindoo is to the Italian, what the Bengalee is to other Hindoos, 
that was Nuncomar to other Bengalees. The physical organiza- 
tion of the Bengalee is feeble even to effeminacy. He lives in a 
constant vapour bath. His pursuits are sedentary, his limbs 
delicate, his movements languid. During many ages he has 
been trampled upon by men of bolder and more hardy breeds. 
Courage, independence, veracity, are qualities to which his con- 
stitution and his situation are equally unfavourable. His mind 
bears a singular analogy to his body. It is weak even to help- 
lessness, for purposes of manly resistance ; but its suppleness 
and its tact move the children of sterner climates to admiration 
not unmingled with contempt. All those arts which are the 
natural defence of the weak are more familiar to this subtle race 
than to the Ionian of the time of Juvenal, or to the Jew of the 
dark ages. What the horns are to the buffalo, what the paw is 
to the tiger, what the sting is to the bee, what beauty, accord- 
ing to the old Greek song, is to woman, deceit is to the Ben- 
galee. Large promises, smooth excuses, elaborate tissues of cir- 
cumstantial falsehood, chicaneiy, perjury, forgery, are the 
weapons, offensive and defensive, of the people of the Lower 
Ganges. All those millions do not furnish one sepoy to the 
armies of the Company. But as usurers, as money-changers, 
as sharp legal practitioners, no class of human beings can bear 
a comparison with them." ^ 

^ ICacanlay, vL 553 ; Wamn HastimgB. ' Ibid. 565. 
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It was such men and such affairs, which were to provide 
Burke with the amplest and most hrilliant subject- 
matter for his eloquence ; and when Macaulay described 
the distinctive talent of the great orator, he described 
his own: 

" He (Burke) had, in the highest degree, that noble faculty 
whereby man is able to live in the past and in the future, in the 
distant and in the unreal India and its inhabitants were not to 
him, as to most Englishmen, mere names and abstractions, but 
a real countiy and a real people. The burning sun, the strange 
v^etation of the palm and the cocoa-tree, the rice-field, the 
tank, the huge trees, older than the Mogul empire, under which 
the village crowds assemble ; the thatched roof of the peasant's 
hut ; the rich traceiy of the mosque where the imaum prays 
with his face to Mecca, the drums, and banners, and gaudy idols, 
the devotee swinging in the air, the graceful maiden, with the 
pitcher on her head, descending the steps to the river-side, the 
black faces, the long beards, the yellow streaks of sect, the 
turbans and the flowing robes, the spears and the silver maces, 
the elephants with their canopies of state, the gorgeous palan- 
quin of the prince, and the close litter of the noble lady, all 
those things were to him as the objects amidst which his own 
life had been passed, as the objects which lay on the road be- 
tween Beaconsfield and St. James's Street. All India was 
present to the eye of his mind, from the halls where suitors laid 
gold and perfumes at the feet of sovereigns, to the wild moor 
where the gipsy camp was pitched, from the bazaar, humming 
like a bee-hive with the crowd of buyers and sellers, to the jungle 
where the lonely courier shakes his bunch of iron rings to scare 
away the hyasnas. He had just as lively an idea of the insurrec- 
tion at Benares as of Lord Ghorge Gordon's riots, and of the 
execution of Nuncomar as of the execution of Dr. Dodd. Op- 
pression in Bengal was to him the same thing as oppression in 
the streets of London." ^ 

^ Mftcaulay, yl 619 ; JFarrm ffcutingi. 
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VI. 

Other forms of his talent axe more peculiarly "Rngliah. 
Macaulay has a rough touch; when he strikes, he 
knocks down. B^ranger sings : 

" Chez nous, point. 
Point de ces oonps de poing 
Qui font tant d'honneur h rAngleterre.'' ^ 

And a French reader would be astonished if he heard 
a great historian treat an illustrious poet in this style : 

** But in all those works in which Mr. Southey has completely 
abandoned narration, and has undertaken to argue moral and 
political questions, his failure has been complete and igoomini- 
ous. On such occasions his writings are rescued from utter 
contempt and derision solely by the' beauty and purity of the 
English. We find, we confess, so great a charm in Mr. Southe/s 
style that, eren when he writes, nonsense, we generally read it 
with pleasure, except indeed when he tries to be droll A 
more insufferable jester never existed. He veiy often attempts 
to be humorous, and yet we do not remember a single occasion 
on which he has succeeded further than to be quaintly and 
flippantly dull. In one of Ins works he tells us that Bishop 
Spratt was veiy properly so called, inasmuch as he was a very 
■mall poet. And in the book now before us he cannot quote 
Frauds Bugg, the renegade Quaker, without a remark on his 
unsavoury name. A wise man might talk folly like tins by his 
own fireside ; but that any human being, after having made 
such a joke should write it down, and copy it out, and transmit 
it to the printer, and correct the proof-sheets, and send it forth 
into the world, is enough to make us ashamed of our species." ' 

* B^nuiger, Chanmmif 2 yoU. 1858 ; Les Bcxeurs, ou L*Anglomam^ 
' Macaulay, v. 883 ; S(nUhty*i Colloquies on Society, 
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We may imagine that Macaxday does not treat the dead 
better than the living. Thus he speaks of Archbishop 
Laud: 

" The sererest poniBhment which the two Hotues could hare 
iiiflicted on him would have been to set him at liberty and 
send him to Oxford. There he might have staid, tortured by 
his own diabolical temper, hungering for Puritans to pilloiy 
and mangle, plaguing the Cavaliers, for want of somebody else 
to plague, with his peevishness and ahsurdity, perfomdng 
grimaces and antics in the cathedral, continmng that incompar- 
able diary, which we never see without forgetting the vices of 
his heart in the imbecility of his intellect, minuting down his 
dreams, counting the drops of blood which fell from his nose, 
watching the direction of the salt, and listening for the note of 
the screech-owls. Contemptuous mercy was the only vengeance 
which it became the Parliament to take on such a ridiculous 
old bigot" 1 

While he jests he remains grave, as do almost all the 
writers of his country. Himiour consists in saying 
extremely comical things in a solemn tone, and in 
preserving a lofty style and ample phraseology, at the 
very moment when the author is making all his hearers 
laugh. Such is the beginning of an article on a new 
historian of Burleigh : 

"The work of Dr. Nares has filled us with astonishment 
similar to that which Captain Lemuel Gulliver felt when first 
he landed in Brobdingnag, and saw com as high as the oaks in 
the New Forest, thimbles as large ss buckets, and wrens of the 
bulk of turkeys. The whole book, and eveiy component part 
of it, is on a gigantic scale. The title is ss long as an ordinaiy 
preface; the prefatory matter would furnish out an ordinaiy 
book : and the book contains as much reading as an ordinary 

^ Macaulay, y. 204 ; HaUamCs OonHitutumal Hittary. 
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libnury. We cannot Bom up the merits of the stupendous maas 
of paper which lies before us better than by saying that it 
consists of about two thousand closely printed quarto pages, 
tiiat it occupies fifteen hundred inches cubic measure, and that 
it weighs sixty pounds avoirdupois. Such a book might, before 
the deluge, have been considered as light reading by Hilpah 
and Shalum. But unhappily the life of man is now threescore 
years and ten ; and we cannot but think it somewhat unfBiir in 
Dr. Nares to demand from us so large a portion of so short an 
existence." ^ 

This comparison, borrowed from Swift, is a mockery in 
Swiff s taste. Mathematics become in English hands 
an excellent means of raillery ; and we remember how 
the Dean, comparing Roman and English generosity by 
numbers, overwhelmed Marlborough by a sum in addi- 
tion. Hnmonr employs against the people it attacks, 
positive facts, commercial arguments, odd contrasts drawn 
from ordinary life. This surprises and perplexes the 
reader, without warning; he falls abruptly into some 
familiar and grotesque detail ; the shock is violent ; he 
bursts out laughing without being much amused ; the 
trigger is pulled so suddenly and so roughly, that it is 
like a knockdown blow. For instance, Macaulay is re- 
futing those who would not print the indecent classical 
authors : 

** We find it difficult to believe that, in a world so frdl of 
temptations as this, any gentleman whose life would have been 
virtuous if he had not read Aristophanes and Juvenal will be 
made vicious by reading them. A man who, exposed to all the 
influences of such a state of society as that in which we live, is 
jet afraid of exposing himself to the influence of a few Greek 
or Latin verses, acts, we think, much like the felon who bagged 

1 MacauUy, v. 687 ; Burleigh and hii Tinm. 
VOL. IV. B 
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lifmj, mxcaaxL, die bicfa'ifac kzndB of pieHmtZT, ire the 
rale wisK TjigK^iimeiL Hkt cev wfaen cfaer aczmtcL 
To be axmneed at dua, we idioalii eampue Froich 
frawial, as ICoIiiae lepxeaenfis it in the JVtMia&rojK, 
with yjgii^h aranAI aa Shmtian lepceaenta it» WnTtaHn^ 
Koiiere and the JtfiMa^iropi: Cflnnme pricks, bat 
docs not woond ; Ladr &ieerweirs fixends wound, and 
leacre Uoodj mada on all the lepaxatUDS wfaidi they 
handle. The raiHery, which I am about to gire, is one 
of Maranla/a tendereBt : 



** Thef (the nradrten) thcRfim gate the !!■■■■ il to Locd 
Gahn^, aa exp e ri en ce d Tctena, a aaa who wh in wv what 
MfiliiYC^s doetofB were in medirine, who thought it mnch more 
boDOurable to £ul aeeofdiag to rule, th^B to neeeed faj innoTB- 
tioD, and who would baTe been rexy mndi aihamfd of himadf 
if be bad taken Moojuich bj meam bo stnuige as thoee which 
Peterbonxigh emplojed. This great commamW eonducted the 
campaign of 1707 in the meet adentzfic maimer. On the {Jain 
of Almasxa he eoooimtered the army of the Boiiibon& He 
drew np hit troops aooording to the methods prescribed by the 
best writers, and in a few boms lost eighteen thousand men, a 
bnodred and twenty-standards, all bis baggage and all bis 
artillery." « 

Theae incivilities are all the stronger, because the 
ordinary tone is noble and serious. 

Hitherto we have seen only the reasonei; the scholar, 
the orator, and the wit : there is still in Macaulay a 
poet ; and if we had not read his Lays of Ancient Rome^ 

1 KsGAiilfty, tL 491 ; Comic Dramatiatt of the HatartUum. 
* IhUL T. 672 ; Lord MaktnCi War of the Sueoeaium m ;^nin. 
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it would sufiEice to read a few of bis periods, in which 
the imagination, long held in check- by the severity of 
the proof, breaks out suddenly in splendid metaphors, 
and expands into magnificent comparisons, worthy by 
their amplitude of being introduced into an epic : 

''Arioeto tells a pretty story of a fairy, who, by some 
myBterioQs law of her nature, was oondemned to appear at 
certain seasons in the form of a foul and poisonous snake. 
Those who injured her during the period of her disguise were 
for ever exclnded from participation in the blessings which she 
bestowed. But to those who, in spite of her loathsome aspect, 
pitied and protected her, she afterwards revealed herself in the 
beautifid and celestial form which was natural to her, accom- 
panied their steps, granted all their wishes, filled their houses 
with wealth, made them happy in love and victorious in war. 
Such a spirit ia Liberty. At times she takes the form of a 
hateful reptile. She grovels, she hisses, she stings. But woe 
to those who in disgust shall venture to crush her! And 
happy are those who, having dared to receive her in her 
d^raded and frightful shape, shall at length be rewarded by 
her in the time of her beauty and her gloiy ! " ^ 

These noble words come from tho heart ; the fount is 
full, and though it flows, it never becomes dry. As 
soon as the writer speaks of a cause which he loves, as 
soon as he sees Liberty rise before him, with Humanity 
and Justice, Poetry bursts forth spontaneously from his 
soul, and sets her crown on the brows of her noble 
sisters: 

" The Reformation is an event long past. That volcano has 
ipent its rage. The wide waste produced by its outbreak is 
fofgotten. The landmarks which were swept away have been 

' Kacanlay, y. 31 ; MUton. 
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replaced. The rained edifices have been repaired. The lava 
has covered with a rich incmatation the fields which it once 
devajstated, and. after having turned a beautiful and fruitful 
garden into a desert, has again turned the desert into a still 
more beautiful and fruitful garden. The second great eruption 
is not yet over. The marks of its ravages are still all around 
us. The ashes are still hot beneath our feet. In some direc- 
tions, the deluge of fire still continues to spread. Tet experience 
surely entitles us to believe that this explosion, like that which 
preceded it, will fertilise the soil which it has devastated. 
Already, in those parts which have suffered most severely, rich 
cultivation and secure dwellings have begun to appear amidst 
the waste. The more we read of the history of past ages, the 
more we observe the signs of our own times, the more do we 
feel our hearts filled and swelled up by a good hope for the 
future destinies of the human race." ^ 

I ought, perhaps, in concluding this analysis, to point 
out the imperfections caused by these high qualities ; 
how ease, charm, a vein of amiability, variety, simpli- 
city, playfuhiess, are wanting in this manly eloquence, 
this solid reasoning, and this glowing dialectic ; why the 
art of writing and classical purity are not always found 
in this partisan, fighting from his platform ; in short, why 
an Englishman is not a Frenchman or an Athenian. I 
prefer to transcribe another passage, the solemnity 
and magnificence of which will give some idea of the 
grave and rich ornament, which Macaulay throws over 
his narrative, a sort of potent vegetation, flowers of 
brilliant purple, like those which are spread over every 
page of Paradise Lost and Childe Harold. Warren 
Hastings had* returned &om India, and had just been 
placed on his trial : 

1 Kacaolay, v. 595 ; Burleigh and hia Times, 
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"On the thirteenth of February 1788, the sittings of the 
Goort oommenoed. There have been spectacles more dazzling 
to the eye, more gorgeous with jewellery and doth of gold, 
more attractive to grown-up children, than that which was 
then exhibited at Westminster ; but, perhaps, there never was 
a spectacle so well calculated to strike a highly cultivated, a 
reflecting, an imaginative mind. All the various kinds of 
interests which belong to the near and to the distant, to the 
present and to the past, were collected on one spot, and in one 
hoar. All the talents and all the accomplishments which are 
developed by liberty and civilisation were now displayed, with 
every advantage that could be derived both from co-operation 
and from contrast. Every step in the proceedings carried the 
mind either backward, through many troubled centuries, to the 
days when the foundations of our constitution were laid ; or far 
away, over boundless seas and deserts, to dusky nations living 
under strange stars, worshipping strange gods, and writing 
strange characters from right to left. The High Court of 
Parliament was to sit, according to forms handed down from 
the days of the Plantagenets, on an Englishman accused of 
exercising tyranny over the lord of the holy city of Benares, and 
over the ladies of the princely house of Oude. 

** The place was worthy of such a trial It was the great 
Hall of William Rufus, the hall which had resounded with 
acclamations at the inauguration of thirty kings, the hall 
which had witnessed the just sentence of Bacon and the just 
absolution of Somers, the hall where the eloquence of Strafford 
had for a moment awed and melted a victorious party inflamed 
with just resentment, the hall where Charles had confronted 
the High Court of Justice with the placid courage which has 
half redeemed his fitme. Neither military nor civil pomp was 
wanting. The avenues were lined with grenadiers. The streets 
were kept dear by cavalry. The peers, robed in gold and 
ermine, were marshalled by the heralds under Gh&rter Eong-at- 
arms. The judges in their vestments of state attended to give 
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advice on pointe of law. Near a hundred and seventy lordBy 
three-fourths of the Upper House as the Upper House then 
was, walked in solemn order from their usual place of assembling 
to the tribunal. The junior baron present led the way, Oeorgo 
Eliotty Lord Heathfield, recently ennobled for his memorable 
defence of Gibraltar against the fleets and armies of France and 
Spain. The long procession was closed by the Duke of Norfolk, 
Earl Marshal of the realm, by the great dignitaries, and by the 
brothers and sons of the King. Last of all came the Prince of 
Wales, conspicuous by his fine person and noble bearing. The 
grey old walls were hung with scarlet The long galleries 
were crowded by an audience such as has rarely excited the 
fears or the emulation of an orator. There were gathered 
together, from all parts of a great, free, enlightened, and 
prosperous empire, grace and female loveliness, wit and learning, 
the representatives of every science and of every art. There 
were seated round the Queen the fair-haired young daughters 
of the house of Brunswick. There the Ambassadors of great 
Kings and Ck)mmonwealths gazed with admiration on a spectacle 
which no other country in the world could present. There 
Siddons, in the prime of her migestic beauty, looked with 
emotion on a scene surpassing all the imitations of the stage. 
There the historian of the Roman Empire thought of the days 
when Cicero pleaded the cause of Sicily against Verres, and 
when, before a senate which still retained some show of freedom, 
Tacitus thundered against the oppressor of Africa. There were 
seen, side by side, the greatest painter and the greatest scholar 
of the age. The spectacle had allured Reynolds from that 
easel which has preserved to us the thoughtful foreheads of so 
many writers and statesmen, and the sweet smiles of so many 
noble matrons. It had induced Parr to suspend his labours in 
that dark and profound mine from which he had extracted a vast 
treasure of erudition, a treasure too often buried in the earth, 
too often paraded with iigudicious and inelegant ostentation, 
but still precious^ massive, and splendid. There appeared the 
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Tolnptuons channs of her to whom the heir of the throne 
bad in secret plighted his Mth, There too was she, the 
1)eautifi]l mother of a beautiful race, the Saint Cecilia whose 
delicate features, lighted up by love and music, art has rescued 
£rom the common decay. There were the members of that 
brilliant society which quoted, criticised, and exchanged re- 
partees, under the rich peacock-hangings of Mrs. Montague. 
And there the ladies whose lips, more persuasive than those of 
Fox himself, had carried the Westminster election against 
palace and treasury, shone round Qeorgiana, Duchess of Devon- 
shire."! 

This evocation of the national history, glory, and 
constitntion forms a picture of a unique kind. The 
species of patriotism and poetry which it reveals is an 
abstract of Macaulay's talent ; and the talent, Uke the 
picture, is thoroughly EnglisL 

VIL 

Thus prepared, he entered upon the History of Eng- 
land ; and he chose there&om the period best suited to 
his political opinions, his style, his passion, his know- 
ledge, the national taste, the sympathy of Europe. He 
related the establishment of the EngUsh constitution, 
and concentrated all the rest of Ustory about this 
unique event, " the finest in the world," to the mind of 
an "Rngliflhrnftn and a politician. He brought to this 
work a new method of great beauty, extreme power; 
its success has been extraordinary. When the second 
volume appeared, 30,000 copies were ordered before- 
hand. Let us try to describe this history, to connect 
it with that method, and that method to that order of 
mind. 

^ Macaulay, vi 628 ; Warren Eattmgi, 
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The history is universal and not broken. It com- 
prehends events of every kind, and treats of them 
simultaneously. Some have related the history of 
races, others of classes, others of governments, others 
of sentiments, ideas, and manners ; Macaulay has 
related all. 

*^ I should very unperfectly execute the task which I have 
imdertaken if I were merely to treat of battles and sieges, of 
the rise and fall of administrations, of intrigues in the palace, 
and of debates in the parliament. It will be my endeavour to 
relate the history of the people as well as the history of the 
government, to trace the progress of useful and ornamental arts, 
to describe the rise of religious sects and the changes of literary 
taste, to portray the manners of successive generations, and not 
to pass by with neglect even the revolutions which have taken 
place in dress, furniture, repasts, and public amusements. I 
shall cheerfully bear the reproach of having descended below 
the dignity of history, if I can succeed in placing before the 
English of the nineteenth century a true picture of the life of 
their ancestors." ^ 

He kept his word. He has omitted nothing, and 
passed nothing by. His portraits are mingled with his 
narrativa We find those of Danby, Nottingham, 
Shrewsbury, Howe, during the account of a session, 
between two parliamentary divisions. Short curious 
anecdotes, domestic details, the description of furniture, 
intersect, without disjointing, the record of a war. 
Quitting the narrative of important business, we gladly 
look upon the Dutch tastes of William, the Chinese 
museum, the grottos, the mazes, aviaries, ponds, geo- 
metrical garden-beds, with which he defaced Hampton 

^ Hacaolay. i 2 ; History of England l^ort the Ssdaratum, eh. L 
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Court. A political dissertation precedes or follows the 
relation of a battle ; at other times the author is a 
tourist or a psychologist before becoming a politician 
or a tactician. He describes the highlands of Scot- 
land, semi-papistical and semi-pagan, the seeis wrapped 
in bulls' hides to await the moment of inspiration. 
Christians making libations of milk or beer to the 
demons of the place ; pr^nant women, girls of eighteen, 
working a wretched patch of oats, whilst their husbands 
or fathers, athletic men, basked in the sun ; robbeiy 
and barbarities looked upon as honourable deeds; 
men stabbed from behind or burnt alive; repulsive 
food, coarse oats, and cakes made of the blood of a live 
cow, ofifered to guests as a mark of favour and polite- 
ness; infected hovels where men lay on the bare 
ground, and where they woke up half smothered, half 
blinded by the smoke, and half mad with the itch. The 
next instant he stops to mark a change in the public 
taste, the horror then experienced on account of these 
brigands' retreats, this country of wild rocks and barren 
moors ; the admiration now felt for this land of heroic 
warriors, this country of grand mountains, seething 
waterfalls, picturesque defiles. He finds in the progress 
of physical welfare the causes of this moral revolution, 
and concludes that, if we praise mountains and an un- 
civilised life, it is because we are satiated with security. 
He is suco&J9ively an economist, a literary man, a pub- 
licist, an artist, a historian, a biographer, a story-teller^ 
even a philosopher ; by this diversity of parts he imi- 
tates the diversity of human life, and presents to the 
eyes, heart, mind, all the faculties of man, the complete 
history of the civilisation of his coimtry. 

Others, like Himie, have tried or are trying to do it 
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They set forth now religious matters, a little further 
political events, then literary details, finally general con- 
siderations on the change of society and government, be- 
lieving that a collection of histories is history, and that 
parts joined endwise are a body. Macaulay did not be- 
lieve it and he did welL Though English, he had the ; 
spirit of harmony. So many accimiulated events fonn 
with him not a total, but a whole. Explanations, ac- 
counts, dissertations, anecdotes, illustrations, comparisons, 
allusions to modem events, eveiything is connected in 
his book. It is because everything is connected in his 
mind. He had a most lively consciousness of causes ; 
and causes unite facts. By them, scattered events are 
assembled into a single event ; they unite them because 
they produce them, and the historian, who seeks them 
all out, cannot fail to perceive or to feel the unity which 
is their effect. Read, for instance, the voyage of 
James II. to Ireland : no picture is more curious. Is 
it, however, nothing more than a curious picture? 
When the king arrived at Cork, there were no horses 
to be found. The coimtry is a desert No more 
industry, cultivation, civilisation, since the English and 
Protestant colonists were driven out, robbed, and slain. 
James was received between two hedges of half-naked 
Bapparees, armed with skeans, stakes, and half-pikes 
imder his horse's feet they spread by way of carpet the 
rough frieze mantles, such as the brigands and shepherds 
wore. He was offered garlands of cabbage stalks foi 
crowns of laurel In a large district he only found 
two carts. The palace of the lord-lieutenant in Dublin 
was so ill built, that the rain drenched the rooms. The 
king left for Ulster ; the French oflBcers thought they 
were travelling " through the deserts of Arabia." The 
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Count d'Avaux wrote to the French court, that, to get 
one truss of hay they had to send five or six miles. 
At Charlemont, with great difficulty, as a matter of 
favour, they obtained a bag of oatmeal for the French 
legation. The superior officers lay in dens which they 
would have thought too foul for their dogs. The Irish 
soldiers were half-savage marauders, who could only 
shout, cut throats, and disband. Ill fed on potatoes 
and sour milk, they cast themselves like starved men 
on the great flocks belonging to the Protestants. They 
greedily tore the flesh of oxen and sheep, and swallowed 
it half raw and half rotten. For lack of kettles, they 
cooked it in the skin. When Lent began, the plunderers 
generally ceased to devour, but continued to destroy. 
A peasant would kill a cow merely in order to get a 
pair of brogues. At times a band slaughtered fifty or 
sixty beasts, took the skins, and left the bodies to 
poison the air. The French ambassador reckoned that 
in six weeks, there had been slain 50,000 homed 
cattle, which were rotting on the ground. They 
counted the number of the sheep and lambs slain at 
400,000. Cannot the result of the rebellion be 
Been beforehand? What could be expected of these 
gluttonous serfs, so stupid and savage ? What could 
be drawn from a devastated land, peopled with robbers ? 
To what kind of discipline could these marauders and 
butchers be subjected? What resistance wiU they 
make on the Boyne, when they see William's old r^- 
ments, the furious squadrons of French refugees, t^e 
enraged and insulted Protestants of Londonderry and 
EnniskiUen, leap into the river and run with uplifted 
Rwords against their muskets? They wlQ flee, the 
king at their head ; and the minute anecdotes scattered 
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amidst the account of receptions, voyages, and cere- 
monies, will have announced the victory of the Protes- 
tants. The history of manners is thus seen to be 
involved in the history of events ; the one is the cause 
of the other, and the description explains the narrativa 
It is not enough to see some causes ; we must see a 
great many of them. Every event has a multitude. Is 
it enough for me, if I wish to understand the action of 
Marlborough or of James, to be reminded of a diBposi- 
tion or a quality which explains it ? No ; for, since it 
has for a cause a whole situation and a whole character, 
I must see at one glance and in abstract the whole 
character and situation which produced it Genius 
concentrates. It is measured by the number of recol- 
lections and ideas which it assembles in one point 
That which Macaulay has assembled is enormous. I 
know no historian who has a surer, better furnished, 
better regulated memory. When he is relating the 
actions of a man or a party, he sees in an instant all 
the events of his history, and all the maxims of his 
conduct ; he has all the details present ; he remembers 
them every moment, and a great many of them. He has 
forgotten nothing ; he runs through them as easily, as 
completely, as surely, as on the day when he enumerated 
or wrote them. No one has so well taught or known 
history. He is as much steeped in it as his personages. 
The ardent Whig or Tory, experienced, trained to 
business, who rose and shook the House, had not more 
numerous, better arranged, more precise arguments. 
He did not better know the strength and weakness of 
his cause ; he was not more familiar with the intrigues, 
rancours, variation of parties, the chances of the strife, 
individual and public interests. The great novelists 
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penetrate the soul of their characters, assume their feel- 
ings, ideas, language ; it seems as if Balzac had been a 
commercial traveller, a female door-keeper, a courtesan, 
an old maid, a poet, and that he had spent his life in 
being each of these personages : his existence is multi- 
plied, and his name is legion. With a different talent, 
Macaulay has the same power : an incomparable 
advocate, he pleads an infinite number of causes ; and 
he is master of each cause, as fully as his client. He 
has answers for all objections, explanations for all 
obscurities, reasons for all tribunals. He is ready at 
every moment, and on all parts of his case. It seems 
as if he had been Whig, Tory, Puritan, Member of the 
Privy Council, Ambassador. He is not a poet like 
Michelet ; he is not a philosopher like Guizot ; but he 
possesses so well all the oratorical powers, he accumu- 
lates and arranges so many facts, he holds them so 
closely in his hand, he manages them with so much 
ease and vigour, that he succeeds in recomposing the 
whole and harmonious woof of history, not losing or 
separating one thread. The poet reanimates the dead ; 
the philosopher formulates creative laws; the orator 
knows, expounds, and pleads causes. The poet resusci- 
tates souls, the philosopher composes a system, the 
orator redisposes chains of arguments; but all three 
march towards the same end by different routes, and 
the orator, as well as his rivals, and by other means 
than his rivals, reproduces in his work the unity and 
complexity of life. 

A second feature of this history is clearness. It 
is popular; no one explains better, or so much, as 
Macaulay. It seems as if he were making a wager 
with his reader, and said to him : Be as absent in mind, 
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as stupid, as ignorant as you please ; in vain you will 
be absent in mind, you shall listen to me ; in vain you 
will be stupid, you shall understand ; in vain you will 
be ignorant, you shall learn. I will repeat the same 
idea in so many different forms, I will make it 
sensible by such familiar and precise examples, I will 
announce it so clearly at the beginning, I will resume 
it so carefully at the end, I will mark the divisions so 
well, follow the order of ideas so exactly, I wiU display 
80 great a desire to enlighten and convince you, that 
you cannot help being enlightened and convinced. He 
certainly thought thus, when he was preparing the 
following passage on the law which, for the first time, 
granted to Dissenters the liberty of exercising their 
worship : 

" Of all the Acts that have ever been passed by Parliament, 
the Toleration Act is perhaps that which most strikingly illus- 
trates the peculiar vices and the peculiar excellences of English 
legislation. The science of Politics bears in one respect a dose 
analogy to the science of Mechanics. The mathematician can 
easily demonstrate that a certain power, applied by means of a 
certain lever or of a certain system of pulleys, will suffice to 
raise a certain weight. But his demonstration proceeds on the 
supposition thai the machinery is such as no load will bend or 
break. If the engineer, who has to lift a great mass of real 
granite by the instrumentality of real timber and real hemp, 
should absolutely rely on the propositions which he finds in 
treatises on Dynamics, and should make no allowance for the 
imperfection of his materials, his whole apparatus of beams, 
wheels, and ropes would soon come down in ruin, and, with all 
his geometrical skill, he would be found a far inferior builder 
to those painted barbarians who, though they never heard of 
the parallelogram of forces, mana^ to pile up Stonehenge. 
What the engineer is to the mathematician, the active states- 
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man la to the contemplative statesman. It is indeed most 
important that legislators and administrators should be versed 
in the phOosophy of government, as it is most important that 
the architect who has to fix an obelisk on its pedestal, or to 
hang a tubular bridge over an estuary, should be versed in the 
philosophy of equilibrium and motion. But, as he who has 
actually to build must bear in mind many things never noticed 
by D'AIembert and Euler, so must he who has actually to 
govern be perpetually guided by considerations to which no 
aUusion can be found in the writings of Adam Smith or 
Jeremy Bentham. The perfect lawgiver is a just temper 
between the mere man of theory, who can see nothing but 
general principles, and the mere man of business, who can see 
nothing but particular circumstances. Of lawgivers in whom 
the speculative element has prevailed to the exclusion of the 
practical, the world has during the last eighty years been singu- 
larly firuitfuL To their wisdom Europe and America have 
owed scores of abortive constitutions, scores of constitutiona 
which have lived just long enough to make a miserable noise, 
and have then gone off in convulsions. But in English legisla- 
tion the practical element has always predominated, and not 
seldom unduly predominated, over the speculative. To think 
nothing of symmetry and much of convenience ; never to 
remove an anomaly merely because it is an anomaly ; never to 
innovate except when some grievance is felt ; never to innovate 
except so far as to get rid of the grievance ; never to lay down 
any proposition of wider extent than the particular case for 
which it is necessary to provide ; these are the rules which 
have, from the age of John to the age of Victoria, generally 
guided the deliberations of our two hundred and fifty Parlia- 
ments."^ 

Is the idea stiU obscure or doubtful ? Does it still 
2ieed proofs, illustrations? Do we wish for anything 

1 Macauky, iL 408, Eittarjf of England^ ch. zi 
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xnore? You answer No; Macaulay answers Yea. 
After the general explanation comes the particular ; after 
the theory, the application ; after the theoretical demon- 
stration, the practical We would fain stop ; but he 
proceeds: 

'' The Toleration Act approaches very near to the idea of a 
great English law. To a jurist, versed in the theory of legisla- 
tion, hut not intimately acquainted with the temper of the sects 
and parties into which the nation was divided at the time of 
the Revolution, that Act would seem to he a mere chaos of 
ahsurdities and contradictions. It will not hear to be tried by 
sound general principles. Nay, it will not bear to be tried by 
any principle, sound or unsound. The sound principle undoubt- 
edly is, that mere theological error ought not to be punished 
by the civil magistrate. This principle the Toleration Act not 
only does not recognise, but positively disclaims. Not a single 
one of the cruel laws enacted against nonconformists by the 
Tudors or the Stuarts is repealed. Persecution continues to bo 
the general rule. Toleration is the exception. Nor is this all 
The freedom which is given to conscience is given in the most 
capricious manner. A Quaker, by making a declaration of 
faith in general terms, obtains the full benefit of the Act 
without signing one of the thirty-nine Articles. An Independ- 
ent minister, who is perfectly willing to make the declaration 
required from the Quaker, but who has doubts about six or seven 
of the Articles, remains still subject to the penal laws. Howe 
is liable to punishment if he preaches before he has solemnly 
declared lus assent to the Anglican doctrine touching the 
Eucharist Penn, who 'altogether rejects the Eucharist, is at 
perfect liberty to preach without liiaking any declaration what- 
ever on the subject. 

" These are some of the obvious faults which must strike 
every person who examines the Toleration Act by that standard 
of just reason which is the same in all countries and in all ages. 
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Bat these very faults may perhaps appear to be merits, when 
we take into consideration the passions and prejudices of those 
for whom the Toleration Act was framed. This law, abounding 
with contradictions which every smatterer in political philo- 
sophy can detect, did what a law framed by the utmost skill of 
the greatest masters of political philosophy might have failed 
to do. That the provisions which have been recapitulated are 
cumbrous, puerile, inconsistent with each other, inconsistent 
with the true theory of religious liberty, must be acknowledged. 
All that can be said in their defence is this ; that they removed 
a vast mass of evil without shocking a vast mass of prejudice ; 
that they put an end, at once and for ever, without one division 
in either House of Parliament, without one riot in the streets, 
with scarcely one audible murmur even from the classes most 
deeply tainted with bigotry, to a persecution which had raged 
during four generations, which had broken innumerable hearts, 
which had made innumerable firesides desolate, which had 
filled the prisons with men of whom the world was not worthy, 
which had driven thousands of those honest, diligent and god- 
fearing yoeman and artisans, who are the true strength of a 
nation, to seek a refuge beyond the ocean among the wigwams 
of red Indians and the lairs of panthers. Such a defence, how* 
ever weak it may appear to some shallow speculators, will 
probably be thought complete by statesmen." ^ 

What I find complete in this, is the art of de- 
veloping. This antithesis of ideas, sustained by 
the antithesis of words, the symmetrical periods, the 
expressions designedly repeated to attract attention, 
the exhaustion of proof, set before our eyes the 
special-pleadef s and oratorical talent, which we just 
before encountered in the art of pleading all causes, 
of employing an infinite number of methods, of master- 
ing them all and always, during every incident of the 

^ Macanlay, iL 466, Sidory ofBnglamd, oh. zL 
VOL. IV T 
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lawsuit The final manifestatioii of a mind of this sort 
are the faults into which its talent draws it By dint 
of development he protracts. More than once his ex- 
plications are commonplace. He proves what all allow. 
He makes clear what is already clear. In one of his 
works there is a passage on the necessity of reactions 
which reads like the verbosity of a clever schoolboy. 
Other passages, excellent and novel, can only be read 
with pleasure once. On the second reading they ap- 
pear too true ; we have seen it all at a glance, and are 
wearied. I have omitted one-third of the passage on 
the Act of Toleration, and acute minds will think that I 
ought to have omitted another third. 

The last feature, the most singular, the least English 
of this History, is, that it is rateresting. Macaulay 
wrote, in the JEdinburgh Review, several volumes of 
Essays ; and everyone knows that the first merit of a 
reviewer or a journalist is to make himself readable. 
A tliick volume naturally bores us ; it is not thick for 
nothing ; its bulk demands at the outset the attention 
of him who opens it The solid binding, the table of 
contents, the preface, the substantial chapters, drawn 
up like soldiers in battle-array, all bid us take an arm- 
chair, put on a dressing-gown, place our feet on the 
fender, and study ; we owe no less to the grave man 
who presents himself to us, armed with 600 pages of 
text and three years of refiection. But a newspaper 
which we glance at in a club, a review which we finger 
in a drawing-room in the evening, before sitting down 
to dinner, must needs attract the eyes, overcome absence 
of mind, conquer readers. Macaulay attained, through 
practice, this gift of readableness, and he retains in 
hifl History the habits which he acquired in peri- 
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odicals. He employs every means of keeping up 
attention, good or indifferent, worthy or unworthy of his 
great talents ; amongst others, allusion to actual circum- 
stances. You may have heard the saying of an editor, 
to whom Pierre Leroux offered an article on God. 
"GtodI there is no actuality about it!" Macaulay 
profits by this remark. He never forgets the actual 
If he mentions a regiment, he points out in a few 
lines the splendid deeds which it has done since its 
formation up to our own day : thus the officers of this 
regiment, encamped in the Crimea, stationed at Malta, 
or at Calcutta, are obliged to read his Histoiy. He 
relates the reception of Schomberg in the House : who 
is interested in Schomberg ? Forthwith he adds that 
Wellington, a hundred years later, was received, under 
like circumstances, with a ceremony copied from the 
first : what Englishman is not interested in Wellington ? 
He relates the siege of Londonderry, he points out the 
spot which the ancient bastions occupy in the present 
town, the field which was covered by the Irish camp, 
the well at which the besiegers drank : what citizen of 
Londonderry can help buying his book? Whatever 
town he comes upon, he notes the changes which it has 
undergone, the new streets added, the buildings repaired 
or constructed, the increase of conmierce, the introduc- 
tion of new industries: hence all the aldermen and 
merchants are constrained to subscribe to his work. 
Elsewhere we find an anecdote of an actor and actress : 
as the superlative d^ree is interesting, he begins by 
saying that William Mountford was the most agreeable 
comedian, that Anne Bracegirdle was the most popular 
actress of the time. K he introduces a statesman, he 
always announces him by some great word : he was the 
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most fnfrinnafhi^ or the most equitable, or the best 
informed, or the most inTeterately debauched, of all 
the pQlitidana of the day. But Macaulay's great 
qualities serve him as well in this matter as his literaiy 
machinery, a little too manifest, a little too copious, a 
little too coarsa The astonishing number of details, 
the medley of psychological and moral dissertations, 
descriptions, relations, opinions, pleadings, portraits, 
beyond all, good composition and the continuous stream 
of eloquence, seize and retain the attention to the end. 
We have hard work to finish a volume of lingard or 
Robertson ; we should have hard work not to finish a 
volume of Macaulay. 

Here is a detached narrative which shows very well, 
and in the abstract, the means of interesting which he 
employs, and the great interest which he excites. The 
subject is the Massacre of Glencoe. Macaulay b^ns 
by describing the spot like a traveller who has seen it, 
and points it out to the bands of tourists and dilettanti, 
historians and antiquarians, who every year start from 
London : 

** Mac Ian dwelt in the month of a ravine situated not hi 
from the Bouthem shore of Loch Leven, an arm of the sea 
which deeply indents the western coast of Scotland, and separ- 
ates Argyleshire from Inverness-shire. Near his house were 
two or three small hamlets inhabited by his tribe. The whole 
population which he governed was not supposed to exceed two 
hundred souk. In the neighbourhood of the little cluster of 
villages was some copsewood and some pasture land : but a 
little fiirther up the defile no sign of population or of fruitful- 
nees was to be seen. In the Oaelic tongue, Glencoe signifies 
the Glen of Weeping : and,- in truth, that pass is the most 
dreary and melancholy of all the Scottish passes, the veiy 
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TaDey of the Shadow of Death. Mists and stonns brood oyer 
it through the greater part of the finest summer ; and even ou 
those rare days when the sun is bright, and when there is no 
doud in the sky, the impression made by the landscape is sad 
and awfuL The path lies along a stream which issues from 
the meet sullen and gloomy of mountain pools. Huge preci- 
pices of naked stone frown on both sides. Even in July the 
streaks of snow may often be discerned in the rifts near the 
summits. All down the sides of the crags heaps of ruin mark 
the headlong paths of the torrents. Mile after mile the 
traveller looks in vain for the smoke of one hut, or for one 
human form wrapped in a plaid, and listens in vain for the 
bark of a shepherd's dog or the bleat of a lamb. Mile after 
mile the only sound that indicates life is the faint cry of a bird 
of prey from some storm-beaten pinnacle of rock. The progress of 
dvilisation, which has turned so many wastes into fields yellow 
with harvests or gay with apple blossoms has only made 
Glenooe more desolate. All the science and industry of a 
peaceful age can extract nothing valuable from that wilderness : 
but, in an age of violence and rapine, the wilderness itself was 
valued on account of the shelter which it afforded to the 
plunderer and his plunder." ^ 

The description, though very beautiful, is written for 
effect The final antithesis explains it ; the author has 
made it in order to show that the Macdonalds were 
the greatest brigands of the country. 

The Master of Stair, who represented William III. in 
Scotland, relying on the fact that Mac Ian had not 
taken the oath of allegiance on the appointed day, 
determined to destroy the chief and his clan. He was 
not urged by hereditary hate nor by private interest ; 
he was a man of taste, polished and amiabla He did 
this crime out of humanity, persuaded that there was 

^ Macanlity, iiL 618, History o/Bnglandf ch, zviiL 
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DO odier vay of paci^ing the HighJands. Thereupon 
Macaolay inserts a dissertadOQ of four pages, veiy well 
vritteii, fall of interest and knowledge, whose diversity 
affords as rest, which leads us over all kinds of hls- 
t<nical examples, and moral lessons : 

" We d»fly Bee mai do for their party, for their sect, for 
thor eoontiy, for their &raarite Bchenin of political and social 
nfem, what tbej would not do to enrich or to avenge then- 
•dret. At a temptation directly addressed to our private 
capidi^ cff to our private animoBity, whatever virtue we have 
takes the alarm. Bat virtue itself may contribute to the iall 
of him who ima^ea that it is in his power, by violating some 
general rule of mwahty, to ecmfer an important benefit on a 
diurch, on a commonwealth, on manUnd He ulences the 
raaoDstranoes of conacience, and hardens his heart against the 
most tondting qtectadea of miaeiy, by repeating to himself that 
his intenlioiis are pure, that his objecte are noble, that he is 
doing a httle evil for the sake of a great good. Sj d^rees he 
cornea altogether to forget the turpitude of the means in the 
excellence of the end, and at length perpetratea without one 
intnnal twinge acts which would shock a buccaneer. There is 
AO reason to believe that Dominic would, for the beet arch- 
bishcfvic in Christendom, hare incited ferocious maraodem to 
plunder and slaughter a peaceful and industriotie populaticn, 
that Everard Digby would, for a dukedom, have Uown a large 
anemhly of peoide into the air, t» that Bobeqwoe wunld hare 
murdered for hire one of the thoosaods whom he t 
tnon philanthtopy." 

Do we not recc^nise oera 
on jisychological and 
involuDtaiily and 
paper { 
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French lecture-rooms and reviews; this is why it is 
unknown in French histories. When we wish to enter 
English history, we have only to step down from the 
pulpit and the newspaper. 

I do not transcribe the sequel of the explanation, the 
examples of James V., Sixtus V., and so many others, 
whom Macaulay cites to find precedents for the Master 
of Stair. Then follows a veiy circumstantial and very 
solid discussion, to prove that William III. was not re- 
sponsible for the massacre. It is clear that Macaulay's 
object, here as elsewhere, is less to draw a picture than 
to suggest a judgment He desires that we should 
have an opinion on the morality of the act, that we 
should attribute it to its real authors, that each should 
bear exactly his own share, and no more. A little 
farther, when the question of the pimishment of the 
crime arises, and William, having severely chastised the 
executioners, contents himself with recalling the Master 
of Stair, Macaulay wiites a dissertation of several 
pages to consider this injustice and to blame the king. 
Here, as elsewhere, he is still an orator and a moralist ; 
nothing has more power to interest an English reader. 
Happily for us, he at length becomes once more a 
narrator; the petty details which he then selects fix 
the attention, and place the scene before our eyes : 

" The sight of the red coats approaching caused some anxiety 
among the population of the valley. John, the eldest son of 
the Chief, came, accompanied by twenty clansmen, to meet the 
Btr&ngerBy and asked what this visit meant. Lieutenant 
Lindsay answered that the soldiers came as friends, and wanted 
nothing but quarters. They were kindly received, and were 
kdged under the thatched roofs of the little community. 
Olfld^on and several of his men were taken into the house of % 
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tacksman who was named from the closter of cabins over which 
he exercised authority, Inverriggen. Lindsay was accommodated 
nearer to the abode of the old chief Auchintriater, one of the 
principal men of the clan, who governed the small hamlet of 
Auchnaion, found room there for a party commanded by a 
seijeant named Barbour. Provisions were liberally supplied. 
There was no want of beef, which had probably fattened in 
distant pastures : nor was any payment demanded : for in 
hospitality, as in thievery, the Oaelic marauders rivalled the 
Bedouins. During twelve days the soldiers lived familiarly 
with the people of the glen. Old Mac Ian, who had before 
felt many misgivings as to the relation in which he stood to 
the government seems to have been pleased with the visit. 
The officers passed much of their time with him and his family. 
The long evenings were cheerfully spent by the peat fire with 
the help of some packs of cards which had found their way to 
that remote comer of the world, and of some French brandy 
which was probably part of James' farewell gift to his highland 
supporters. Glenlyon appeared to be warmly attached to his 
niece and her husband Alexander. Every day he came to their 
house to take his morning draught. Meanwhile he observed 
with minute attention all the avenues by which, when the signal 
for the slaughter should be given, the Macdonalds might attempt 
to escape to the hiUs ; and he reported the result of his observa- 
tions to Hamilton. . . . 

"The night was rough. Hamilton and his troops made 
alow progress, and were long after their time. While they 
were contending with the wind and snow, Glenlyon was 
supping and playing at cards with those whom he meant to 
butcher before daybreak. He and Lieutenant Lindsay had 
engaged themselves to dine with the old Chief on the morrow. 

" Late in the evening a vague suspicion that some evil was 
intended crossed the mind of the Chiefs eldest son. The 
floldiers were evidently in a restless state ; and some of them 
uttered strange exclamations. Two men, it is said, were over- 
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bewrd whispering. 'I do not like this job/ one of them 
mattered ; * I should be glad to fight the Macdonalds. Bat to 
kill men in their beds — ' 'We must do as we are bid,' 
answered another voice. 'If there is anything wrong, oar 
officers most answer for it.' John Macdonald was so aneasy, 
that, soon after midnight, he went to Glenlyon's quarters. 
Glenlyon and his men were all up, and seemed to be getting 
their arms ready for action. John, much alarmed, asked what 
these preparations meant. Glenlyon was profuse of friendly 
assurances. * Some of Glengarry's people have been harrying 
the country. We are getting ready to march against them. 
You are quite safe. Do you think that, if you were in any 
danger, I should not have given a hint to your brother Sandy 
and his wife ? ' John's suspicions were quieted. He returned 
to his house, and lay down to rest." ^ 

On the next day, at five in the morning, the old chief* 
tain was assassinated, his men shot in their beds or by 
the fireside. Women were butchered ; a boy, twelve 
years old, who begged his life on his knees, was slain ; 
they who fled half-naked, women and children, died of 
cold and hunger in the snow. 

These precise details, these soldiers' conversations, 
this picture of evenings by the fireside, give to history 
the animation and life of a novel And still the 
historian remains an orator : for he has chosen all these 
facts to exhibit the perfidy of the assassins and the 
horrible nature of the massacre ; and he will make use 
of them later on, to demand, with all the power and 
passion of logic, the punishment of the criminals. 

A lUcMlay, iii 626 ; Sittary of EngUand, ch. zrilL 
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vra. 

Thus this Histoiy, whose qualities seem so little 
English, bears throughout the mark of genuine English 
talent Universal, connected, it embraces all the facts 
in its vast, undivided, and unbroken woof. Developed, 
abimdant, it enlightens obscure facts, and opens up to 
the most ignorant the most complicated questions. 
Interesting, varied, it attracts and preserves the atten- 
tion. It has life, deamess, amity, qualities which 
appear to be wholly FrencL It seems as if the author 
were a populariser like Thiers, a philosopher like Guizot, 
an artist like Thierry. The truth is, that he is an orator, 
and that after the fashion of his coomtry ; but, as he 
possesses in the highest d^ree the oratorical faculties, 
and possesses them with a national tendency and 
instincts, he seems to supplement through them the 
faculties which he has not He is not genuinely 
philosophical : the mediocrity of his earlier chapters on 
the ancient history of England proves this sufficiently ; 
but his force of reasoning, his habits of classification 
and order, bestow unity upon his History. He is not 
a genuine artist; when he draws a picture, he is 
always thinking of proving something ; he inserts dis- 
sertations in the most interesting and affecting places ; 
he has neither charm, lightness, vivacity, nor finesst^ 
but a marvellous memory, vast knowledge, an ardent 
political passion, a great legal talent for expoimding 
and pleading every cause, a precise knowledge of precise 
and petty facts which rivet the attention, charm, 
diversify, animate, and warm a narrative. He is not 
simply a populariser; he is too ardent, too eager to 
prove, to conquer belief, to beat down his foes, to have 
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only the limpid talent of a man who explains and ex- 
pounds, with no other end than to explain and expound, 
which spreads light throughout, and never spreads heat ; 
but he is so well provided with details and reasons, so 
anxious to convince, so rich in his expositions, that he 
cannot fail to be popular. By this breadth of know- 
ledge, this power of reasoning and passion, he has 
produced one of the finest books of the age, whilst 
manifesting the genius of his nation. This solidity, 
this energy, this deep political passion, these moral 
prepossessions, these oratorical habits, this limited 
philosophical power, this somewhat uniform style, with- 
out flexibility or sweetness, this eternal gravity, this 
geometrical progress to a settled end, announce in him 
the English mind. But if he is English to the French, 
he is not so to his nation. The animation, interest, 
clearness, unity of his narrative, astonish them. They 
think him brilliant, rapid, bold ; it is, they say, a French 
mind. Doubtless he is so in many respects: if he 
understands Eacine badly, he admires Pascal and 
Bossuet; his firiends say that he used daily to read 
Madame de S^vign^. Nay more, by the structure of 
his mind, by his eloquence and rhetoric, he is Latin ; 
80 that the inner structure of his talent places him 
amongst the classics : it is only by his lively apprecia- 
tion of special, complex, and sensible facts, by his 
energy and fierceness, by the rather heavy richness of 
his imagination, by the depth of his colouring, that he 
belongs to his race. like Addison and Burke, he 
resembles a strange graft, fed and transformed by the 
sap of the national stock. At all events, this judgment 
is the strongest mark of the difference between the two 
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nafcioDS. To reach the English intellect, a Frenchman 
must make two yoyages. When he has crossed the 
first interval, which is wide, he comes upon Macanlaj. 
Let tim re-embark; he must accomplish a second 
passage, just as long, to arrive at Carlyle for instance, 
— a mind fimdamentally Gknoamo, on the genuine 
Eogllish soiL 



4 



CHAPTER IV. 

yp[o0op]^ anil f^urtors*— Cand^ 

When we ask Englishmen, especially those nndex 
forty, who amongst them are the great thinkers, they 
first mention Garlyle; but at the same time they 
advise us not to read him, warning us that we will not 
understand him at alL Then, of course, we hasten to 
get the twenty volumes of Carlyle— criticism, history, 
pamphlets, fantasies, philosophy; we read them with 
very strange emotions, contradicting every morning our 
opinion of the night before. We discover at last that 
we are in presence of a strange animal, a relic of a lost 
family, a sort of mastodon, who has strayed in a world, 
not made for him. We rejoice in this zoological good 
luck, and dissect him with minute curiosity, telling our- 
selves that we shall probably never find another like 

him. 



§ 1. — Style and Mind. 

We are at first put out. All is new here — ideas, 
style, tone, the shape of the phrases, and the veiy 
vocabulary. He takes everything in a contrary meaning, 
does violence to everything, to expressions as well as to 
things. With him paradoxes are set down for prin- 
ciples ; common sense takes the form of absurdity. We 
are, as it were, carried into an unknown world, whose 
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inhabitants walk head downwards, feet in the air, 
dressed in motley, as great lords and maniacs, with 
contortions, jerks, and cries ; we are grievously stimned 
by these extravagant and discordant soimds ; we want 
to stop our ears, we have a headache, we are obliged 
to decipher a new language. We see upon the table 
volumes which ought to be as clear as possible — The 
History of the French BevoltUion, for instance ; and there 
we read these headings to the chapters: "Realised 
Ideals — ^Viaticum — Astrsea Redux — Petition in Hiero- 
glyphs — ^Windbags — Mercury de Br^z^ — Broglie the 
War-God." We ask ourselves what connection there 
can be between these riddles and such simple events as 
we all know. We then perceive that Carlyle always 
speaks in riddles. " Logic-choppers " is the name he 
gives to the analysts of the eighteenth century ; ''Beaver 
science " is his word for the catalogues and classifications 
of our modem men of science ; " Transcendental moon- 
shine" signifies the philosophical and sentimental dreams 
imported from Germany. The religion of the " rotatory 
calabash" means external and mechanical religion.^ 
He cannot be contented with a simple expression ; he 
employs figures at every step ; he embodies all his ideas ; 
he must touch forms. We see that he is besieged 
and haunted by brilliant or gloomy visions ; every 
thought with him is a shock ; a stream of misty passion 
comes bubbling iato his overflowing brain, and the tor- 
rent of images breaks forth and rolls on amidst every 
kind of mud and magnificence. He cannot reason, he 
must paint If he wants to explain the embarrassment 

^ Because the Ealmncks pat written prayers into a calabash turned 
by the wind, which in their opinion produces a perpetual adoration. 
la the same way are the prayer-mills of Thibet used. 
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of a young man obliged to choose a career amongst the 
lusts and doubts of the age^ in which we live, he tells 
you of 

'' A world all roddng and plunging, like that old Roman one 
when the measure of its iniquities was full ; the abysses, and 
subterranean and supernal deluges, plainly broken loose ; in the 
wild dim-lighted chaos all stars of Heaven gone out. No star 
of Heaven visible, hardly now to any man ; the pestiferous fogs 
and foul exhalations grown continual, have, except on the 
highest mountain-tops, blotted out all stars: will-o'-wisps, of 
various course and colour, take the place of stars. Over the 
wild surging chaos, in the leaden air, are only sudden glares of 
revolutionary lightning ; then mere darkness, with philanthro- 
pistic phosphorescences, empty meteoric lights ; here and there 
an ecclesiastical luminary still hovering, hanging on to its old 
quaking fixtures, pretending still to be a Moon or Sun, — though 
visibly it is but a Chinese Lantern made of paper mainly, with 
candle-end foully dying in the heart of it." ^ 

Imagine a volume, twenty volumes, made up of such 
pictures, united by exclamations and apostrophes ; even 
history — that of the French Revolution — is like a de- 
lirium. Carlyle is a Puritan seer, before whose eyes 
pass scafiblds, orgies, massacres, battles, and who, be- 
set by furious or bloody phantoms, prophesies, en- 
courages, or cuTsea If we do not throw down the book 
from anger or weariness, we will become dazed ; our 
ideas leave us, nightmare seizes us, a medley of grin- 
ning and ferocious figures whirl about in our head; 
we hear the howls of insurrection, cries of war; we 
are sick ; we are like those hearers of the Covenanters, 
whom the preaching filled with disgust or enthusiasm, 

1 Thfi Lift of John Sterling, gL y. ; A Proft 
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and who broke the head of their prophet, if they did not 
take him for their leader. 

These violent outbursts will seem to us still more 
violent if we mark the breadth of the field which they 
traverse. From the sublime to the ignoble, from the 
pathetic to the grotesque, is but a step with Carlyle. 
At one and the same time he touches the two extremes. 
His adorations end in sarcasms. The Universe is for 
him an oracle and a temple, as well as a kitchen and a 
stable. He moves freely about, and is at his ease in 
mysticism, as well as in brutality. Speaking of the 
setting sun at the North Cape, he writes : 

" Silence as of death ; foi Midnight, even in the Arctic lati* 
tudee, has its character : nothing but the granite cli£& ruddy- 
tinged, the peaceable gurgle of that slow-heaying Polar Ocean, 
over which in the utmost North the great Sun hangs low ana 
lazy, as if he too were slumbering. Yet is his cloud-coucii 
wrought of crimson and cloth-of-gold ; yet does his light stream 
over the mirror of waters, like a tremulous fire-pillar, shooting 
downwards to the abyss, and hide itself under my feet Id 
such moments. Solitude also is invaluable; for who wouid 
speak, or be looked on, when behind him lies all Europe and 
Africa, fast asleep, except the watchmen ; and before him the 
silent Immensity, and Palace of the £temal, whereof our Sun 
is but a porch-lamp )" ^ 

Such splendours he sees whenever he is face to face ^ith 
nature. No one has contemplated with a more power- 
ful emotion the silent stars which roll eternally in the 
pale firmament and envelop our little world. No one 
has contemplated with more of religious awe the infinite 
obscurity in which our slender thought appears for 
an instant like a gleam, and by our side the gloomy 

' Sartor Sesartua, 1868, bk.lLch.Yxii; OerUre oflndiffermo^ 
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abyss in which the hot frenzy of life is to be extin- 
guished. His eyes are habitually fixed on this vast 
Darkness, and he paints with a shudder of veneration 
and hope the effort which religions have made to pierce 
it: 

" In the heart of the remotest mountains rises the little Kirk ; 
the Dead all slumbering round it, under their white memorial 
stones, ' in hope of a happy resurrection ; ' — dull wert thou, O 
Reader, if never in any hour (say of moaning midnight, when 
such Kirk hung spectral in the sky, and Being was as if 
swallowed up of Darkness) it spoke to thee — things unspeak- 
able, that went to thy soul's soul. Strong was he that had a 
Ohurch, what we can call a Church : he stood thereby, though 
* in the centre of ImmensitieB, in the conflux of Eternities,' yet 
manlike towards Ood and man : the vague shoreless Universe 
had become for him a firm city, and dwelling which he knew." ^ 

Rembrandt alone has beheld these sombre visions 
drowned in shade, traversed by mystic rays : look, for 
example, at the church which he has painted ; glance 
at the mysterious floating apparition, fuU of radiant 
forms, which he has set in the summit of the heavens, 
above the stormy night and the terror which shakes 
mortality.' The two imaginations have the same pain- 
ful grandeur, the same scintillations, the same agony, 
and both sink with like facility into triviality and 
crudeness. No ulcer, no filth, is repulsive enough to 
diBgust Carlyle. On occasion he will compare the 
politician who seeks popularity to " the dog that was 
drowned last summer, and that floats up and down 
the Thames with ebb and flood. . . . You get to know 
him by sight. . . with a painful oppression of nose 

^ Hittary o/th$ French Retfolution, bk. Lch.iL; Bealiaed IdnU, 

* In the Adoroitum of the Magi, 
VOL. IV. U 
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• . . Daily you may see him, . . . and daily the 
odour of him is getting more intolerabla"^ Absurdi- 
ties, incongruities, abound in his style. When the 
firivolous Cardinal de Lom^nie proposed to convoke a 
Plenary Court, he compares him to "trained canaiy 
birds, that would fly cheerfully with lighted matches 
and fire cannon ; fire whole powder magazines."^ At 
need, he turns to funny images. He ends a dithyramb 
with a caricature : he bespatters magnificence with ec- 
centric and coarse language: he couples poetiy with 
puns: 

" The Genius of England no longer soars Sunward, world 
defiant, like an Eagle through the storms, ' mewing her mighty 
youth,' as John Milton saw her do : the Qenius of England, 
much liker a greedy Ostrich intent on provender and a whole 
skin mainly, stands with its other extremity Sunward ; with its 
Ostrich-head stuck into the readiest bush, of old Church-tippets, 
King-cloaks, or what other ' sheltering Fallacy ' there may be, 
and to awaits the issue. The issue has been slow ; but it is 
now seen to have been inevitable. No Ostrich, intent on gross 
terrene provender, and sticking its head into Fallacies, but will 
be awakened one day, — ^in a terrible d-potteriori manner if not 
otherwise 1 " • 

With such buffoonery he concludes his best book, never 
quitting his tone of gravity and gloom, in the midst of 
anathemas and prophecies. He needs these great shocks. 
He cannot remain quiet, or stick to one literary province 
at a time. He leaps in unimpeded jerks from one end 
of the field of ideas to the other ; he confounds all styles, 
jumbles all forms, heaps together pagan allusions, Bible 

^ Latter-Day Pamphlets, 1850 ; Stitmp Orator, 85. 

* The French JUvolution, i. bk. iiL ch. viL ; Intemeeine. 

* Oromwdrt Lettere and Speeches, iii. x. ; tbe end. 
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reminiscences^ Grerman abstractions, technical terms, 
poetry, slang, mathematics, physiology, archaic words, 
neologies. There is nothing he does not tread down and 
ravaga The symmetrical constructions of human art 
and thought, dispersed and upset, are piled under his 
hands into a vast mass of shapeless ruins, from the top 
of which he gesticulates and fights, like a conquering 
savage. 

XL 

This kind of mind produces humour, a word imtran- 
slatable in French, because in France they have not 
the idea. Humour is a species of talent which amuses 
Germans, Northmen ; it suits their mind, as beer and 
brandy suit their palate. For men of another race it 
is disagreeable ; they often find it too harsh and bitter. 
Amongst other things, this talent embraces a taste for 
contrasts. Swift jokes with the serious mien of an ecclesi- 
astic, performing religious rites, and develops the most 
grotesque absurdities, like a convinced man. Hamlet, 
shaken with terror and despair, bristles with buffooneries. 
Heine mocks his own emotions, even whilst he displays 
them. These men love travesties, put a solemn garb 
over comic ideas, a clown's jacket over grave ones. 
Another feature of humour is that the author forgets 
the public for whom he writes. He tells us that he 
does not care for us, that he needs neither to be under- 
stood nor approved, that he thinks and amuses himself 
by himself, and that if his taste and ideas displease us 
we have only to take ourselves off. He wishes to be 
refined and original at his ease ; he is at home in his book, 
and with closed doors, he gets into his slippers, dressing- 
gown, often with his feet in the air, sometimes without a 
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shirt Carlyle has a style of his own, and marks his idea 
in his own fashion ; it is our business to understand it 
He alludes to a saying of Goethe, or Shakspeare, or to an 
anecdote which strikes him at the moment ; so much 
the worse for us if we do not know it. He shouts 
when the fancy takes him; the worse for us if our 
ears do not like it. He writes on the caprice of his 
imagination, with all the starts of invention ; the worse 
for us if our mind goes at a different pace. He catches 
on the wing all the shades, all the oddities of his con- 
ception ; the worse for us if ours cannot reach them. 
A last feature of humour is the irruption of violent 
joviality, buried under a heap of sadness. Absurd 
incongruity appears unexpected. Physical nature, 
hidden and oppressed under habits of melancholic reflec- 
tion, is laid bare for an instant. We see a grimace, a 
clown's gesture, then everything resumes its wonted 
gravity. Add lastly the unforeseen flashes of imagina- 
tion. The humorist covers a poet; suddenly, in the 
monotonous mist of prose, at the end of an argument, a 
vista opens up ; beautiful or ugly, it matters not ; it is 
enough that it strikes our eyes. These inequalities 
fairly paint the solitary, energetic, imaginative German, 
a lover of violent contrasts, based on personal and gloomy 
reflection, with sudden up-wellings of physical instinct, 
80 different from the Latin and classical races, races of 
orators or artists, where they never write but with an 
eye to the public, where they relish only consequent 
ideas, are only happy in the spectacle of harmonious 
forms, where the fancy is regulated, and voluptuous- 
ness appears naturaL Carlyle is profoundly German, 
nearer to the primitive stock than any of his contem- 
poraries, strange and unexampled in his fancies and his 
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pleasantries ; he calls himself " a bemired aurochs or 
tirus of the German woods, . . . the poor wood-ox 
so bemired in the forests/'^ For instance, his first book 
Sartor Besartus, which is a clothes-philosophy, contains, 
d propos of aprons and breeches, metaphysics, poli- 
tics, psychology. Man, according to him, is a dressed 
animaL Society has clothes for its foundation. "How, 
without Clothes, could we possess the master-organ, 
soul's seat, and true pineal gland of the Body social : I 
mean, a Purse :"^ 

" To the eye of yulgar Logic," says he, " what is man 1 An 
omniyorous Biped that wears Breeches. To the eye of Pure 
Reason what is he ? A Soul, a Spirit, and divine Apparition. 
Round his mysterious Me, there lies, under all those wool-rags, 
a Gkument of Flesh (or of Senses) contextured in the Loom of 
Heaven ; whereby he is revealed to his like, and dwells with 
them in Union and Division ; and sees and fashions for him- 
self a Universe, with azure Starry Spaces, and long Thousands 
of Years. Deep-hidden is he under that strange Garment ; 
amid Sounds and Colours and Forms, as it were, swathed-in, 
and inextricably over-shrouded : yet it is skywoven, and worthy 
QfaGod."« 

The paradox continues, at once eccentric and mystical, 
hiding theories under follies, mixing together fierce 
ironies, tender pastorals, love-stories, explosions of rage, 
and carnival pictures. He says well : 

'' Perhaps the most remarkable incident in Modem History 
18 not the Diet of Worms, still less the battle of Austerlitz, 
Wagram, Waterloo, Peterloo, or any other Battle \ but an in- 
cident passed carelessly over by most Historians, and treated 
with some degree of ridicule by others : namely, George Fox's 
making to himself a suit of Leather."^ 

^ Lif€ vf Sterling. * Satrtor Ruatrtuay}^ L oh. x. ; Pwn Reamm. 

* iW. « IM. bk. iu. ch. L ; IncidtiU w Modsm Hidary. 
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For, thus clothed for the rest of his life, lodging in a 
tree and eating wild berries, man could remain idle and 
invent Puritanism, that is, conscience-worship, at his 
leisure. This is how Carlyle treats the ideas which 
are dearest to him. He jests in connection with the 
doctrine, which was to employ his life and occupy his 
whole souL 

Should we like an abstract of his politics, and his 
opinion about his country? He proves that in the 
modem transformation of religions two principal secta 
have risen, especially in England ; the one of " Poor 
Slaves," the other of Dandies. Of the first he says : 

" Something Monastic there appears to be in their Constitu- 
tion : we find them bound by the two Monastic Vows, of Poverty 
and Obedience ; which Vows, especially the former, it is said, 
they observe with great strictness ; nay, as I have understood 
it, they are pledged, and be it by any solemn Nazarene ordina- 
tion or not, irrevocably consecrated thereto, even hefon birtL 
That the third Monastic Vow, of Chastity, is rigidly enforced 
among them, I find no ground to conjecture. 

'' Furthermore, they appear to imitate the Dandiacal Sect in 
their grand principle of wearing a peculiar Costume. . . . Their 
raiment consists of innumerable skirts, lappets, and irregular 
wings, of all cloths and of all colours ; through the labyrinthic 
intricacies of which their bodies are introduced by some unknown 
process. It is fastened together by a multiplex combination of 
buttons, thrums, and skewers ; to which frequently is added a 
girdle of leather, of hempen or even of straw rope, round the 
loins. To straw rope, indeed, they seem partial, and often wear 
it by way of sandals. . . . 

" One might fancy them worshippers of Hertha, or the Earth : 
for they dig and affectionately work continually in her bosom ; 
or else, shut up in private Oratories, meditate and manipulate 
the substances derived from her ; seldom looking-up towards 
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the Heavenly Luminaries, and then with comparative indiffer- 
ence. Like the Druids, on the other hand, they live in dark 
dwellings ; often even breaking their glass-windows, where they 
find such, and stuffing them up with pieces of raiment, or other 
opaque substances, till the fit obscurity is restored. . . . 

'^ Li respect of diet they have also their observances. All 
Poor Slaves are Rhizophagous (or Root-eaters) ; a few are Ich- 
thyophagous, and use Salted Herrings ; other animal food they 
abstain from ; except indeed, with perhaps some strange inverted 
fragment oS a Brahminical feeling, such animals as die a natural 
death. Their universal sustenance is the root named Potato, 
cooked by fire alone. ... In all their Religious Solemnities, 
Potheen is said to be an indispensable requisite, and largely 
oonsumed."^ 

Of the other sect he says : 

" A certain touch of Manicheism, not indeed in the Gnostic 
shi^>e, is discernible enough : also (for human Error walks in a 
cycle, and reappears at intervals) a not-inconsiderable resem- 
blance to that Superstition of the Athos Monks, who by fasting 
from all nourishment, and looking intensely for a length of 
time into their own navels, came to discern therein the true 
Apocalypse of Nature, and Heaven Unveiled. To my own sur- 
mise, it appears as if this Dandiacal Sect were but a new 
modification, adapted to the new time, of that primeval Super- 
stition, Sdf-worsiwp, . . . 

'' They affect great purity and separatism ; distinguish them- 
selves by a particular costume (whereof some notices were given 
in the earlier part of this Volume) ; likewise, so far as possible, 
by a particular speech (apparently some broken Lingua-franca, 
or English-French) ; and, on the whole, strive to maintain a 
true Nasarene deportment, and keep themselves unspotted from 
the world." 

*^ Thej have their Temples, whereof the chief, as the Jewish 

^ Sartor Beaartus, bk iii ch. x. ; T?ie Dandiacal Bod^, 
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Temple did, Btands in their metropoliB ; and is named Almad^t, 
a word of uncertain etymology. They worship principaUy by 
night; and have their Highprieets and Highpriestesses, who, 
however, do not continue for life. The rites, by some supposed 
to be of the Monadic sort, or perhaps with an Eleusinian or 
Oabiric character, are held strictly secret Nor are Sacred 
Books wanting to the Sect ; these they caU F€uhi(mabU Navtit: 
however, the Canon is not completed, and some are canonical, 
and others not"^ . . . 

Their chief articles of faith are : 

" 1. Coats should have nothing of the triangle about them ; 
at the same time, wrinkles behind should be carefuUy avoided. 

** 2. The collar is a very important point : it should be low 
behind, and slightly rolled. 

" 3. No licence of fashion can allow a man of delicate taste 
to adopt the posterial luxuriance of a Hottentot. 

** 4. There is safety in a swallow-taiL 

" 6. The good sense of a gentleman is nowhere more finely 
developed than in his rings. 

" 6. It is permitted to mankind, under certain restrictioDS, 
to wear white waistcoats. 

" 7. The trousers must be exceedingly tight across the hips. 

'' All which Propositions I, for the present, content myself 
with modestly but peremptorily and irrevocably denying." ^ 

This premised, he draws conclusions : 

'' I might call them two boundless and indeed unexampled 
\£lectric Machines (turned by the ' Machinery of Society'), with 
batteries of opposite quality ; Drudgism the Negative, Dandjrism 
the Positive : one attracts hourly towards it and appropriates 
all the Positive Electricity of the nation (namely, the Money 
thereof) ; the other is equally busy with the Negative (that is 
to say the Hunger), which is equally potent. Hitherto you see 

^ 8airtarIUmrtua,h}^m.(lh.j.; TheDmuKaealSod^, * RitL 
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^xdIj partial transient sparkles and sputters : but wait a little, 
^tin the entire nation is in an electric state; till your whole 
^tal Electricity, no longer healthfully Neutral, is cut into two 
iM>lated portions of Positiye and Negative (of Money and of 
Hunger) ; and stands there bottled-up in two World-Batteries ! 
The stirring of a child's finger brings the two together ; and 
then — ^What then 9 The Earth is but shivered into impalpable 
smoke by that Doom's-thunderpeal : the Sun misses one of his 
Planets in Space, and thenceforth there are no eclipses of the 
Moon. Or better still, I might liken — " ^ 

He stops suddenly, and leaves you to your conjectures. 
This bitter pleasantry is that of an enraged or despair- 
ing man, who designedly, and simply by reason of the 
violence of his passion, would restrain it and force him- 
self to laugh ; but whom a sudden shudder at the end 
reveals just as he is. In one place Carlyle says that 
there is, at the bottom of the l^glish character, under- 
neadi all its habits of calculation and coolness, an inex- 
tinguishable fumaxje : 

*' Deep hidden it lies, far down in the centre, like genial 
central fire, with stratum after stratum of arrangement, tradi- 
tionary method, composed productiveness, aU bmlt above it, 
vivified and rendered fertile by it : justice, clearness, silence, 
perseverance unhasting, unresting diligence, hatred of disorder, 
hatred of ugustice, which is the worst disorder, characterise this 
people : the inward fire we say, as aU such fires would be, is 
hidden in the centre. Deep hidden, but awakenable, but im- 
measurable ; let no man awaken it" 

It is a fire of extraordinary fierceness, as the rage of 
devoted Berserkirs, who, once rushing to the heat of 
the battle, felt no more their wounds, and lived, fought, 

1 Sartor SeBortut, bk. iiL oh. z. ; Th$ Dandiacal Body, 
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and killed, pierced with strokes, the least of which 
would have been mortal to an ordinary man« It is this 
destructive frenzy, this rousing of inward unknown 
powers, this loosening of a ferocity, enthusiasm, and 
imagination disordered and not to be bridled, which 
appeared in these men at the Eenaissance and the 
Reformation, and a remnant of which stiU endures in 
Carlyle. Here is a vestige of it, in a passage almost 
worthy of Swift, which is the abstract of his customary 
emotions, and at the same time his conclusion on the 
age in which we live : 

'' Supposing swine (I mean four-footed swine), of sensibility 
and Buperior logical parts, had attained such culture ; and oould, 
after survey and reflection, jot down for us their notion of the 
Universe, and of their interests and duties there, — ^might it not 
well interest a discerning public, perhaps in unexpected ways, 
and give a stimulus to the languishing book-trade 1 The votea 
of all creatures, it is understood at present, ought to be had ; 
that you may ' legislate ' for them with better insight. ' How 
can you govern a thing,' say many, * without first asking its 
vote 1 * Unless, indeed, you already chance to know its vote, — 
and even something more, namely, what you are to think of its 
vote j what t^ wants by its vote ; and, still more important, 
what Nature wants, — ^which latter, at the end of the account, 

— the only thing that will be got ! Pig Propositions, in a 

rough form, are somewhat as follows : 

*' 1. The Universe, so £eir as sane conjecture can go, is an 
immeasurable Swine's-trough, consisting of solid and liquid, and 
of other contrasts and kinds ; — especiaUy consisting of attainable 
and unattainable, the latter in inunensely greater quantities for 
most pigs. 

" 2. Moral evil is unattainability of Pig's-wash ; moral good, 
attainability of ditto. 

" 3. * What is Paradise, or the State of Innocence 1 * Panv 
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dise, called also State of Innocence, Age of Gold, and other 
names, was (according to Pigs of weak judgment) unlimited 
attainability of Pig's-wash ; perfect fulfilment of one's wishes, so 
that the Pig's imagination could not outrun reality ; a fable and 
an impossibility, as Pigs of sense now see. 

" 4. ' Define the Whole Duty of Pigs.' It is the mission of 
uniyersal Pighood, and the duty of all Pigs, at all times, to 
diminish the quantity of unattainable and increase that of 
attainable. All knowledge and device and effort ought to be 
directed thither and thither only : Pig science, Pig enthusiasm 
and Devotion have this one aim. It is the Whole Duty of Pigs. 

'' 5. Pig Poetiy ought to consiBt of universal recognition of 
the excellence of Pig's-wash and ground barley, and the felicity 
of Pigs whose trough is in order, and who have had enough : 
Hmmph ! 

" 6. The Pig knows the weather ; he ought to look out what 
kind of weather it will be. 

" 7. * Who made the Pig 1 ' Unknown ; — ^perhaps the Pork- 
butcher. 

** 8. * Have you Law and Justice in Pigdom 1 ' Pigs of 
observation have discerned that there is, or was once supposed 
to be, a thing called justice. Undeniably at least there is a 
sentiment in Pig-nature called indignation, revenge, etc., which, 
if one Pig provoke another, comes out in a more or less destruc- 
tive manner : hence laws are necessary, amazing quantities of 
laws. For quarrelling is attended with loss of blood, of life, at 
any rate with frightful effusion of the general stock of Hog's- 
wash, and ruin (temporary ruin) to large sections of the universal 
Swine's trough : wherefore let justice be observed, that so 
quarrelling be avoided. 

''9. 'What is justicel' Your own share of the general 
Swine's-trough, not any portion of my share. 

<' 10. <But what is <my' sharel' Ah 1 there, in fact, lies 
the grand difficulty ; upon which Pig science, meditating this 
long while, can settle absolutely nothing. My share — hrumph I 
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share la, <m the whole, whatever I can oontrive to get 
withoat bemg hanged or sent to the hulks." ^ 

Such is the mire in which he plunges modem life^ 
and, beyond all others, English life ; drowning at the 
same time, and in the same filth, the positive mind, 
the love of comfort, industrial science. Church, State, 
pliilosophy, and law. This cynical catechism, thrown 
in amidst furious declamations, gives, I think, the 
dominant note of this strange mind: it is this mad 
tension which constitutes his talent; which produces 
and explains his images and incongruities, his laughter 
and his rages. There is an English expression which 
cannot be translated into French, but which depicts 
this condition, and illustrates the whole physical consti- 
tution of the race : His blood is up. In fact, the cold 
and phlegmatic temperament covers the surface; but 
when the roused blood has swept through the veins, the 
fevered animal can only be glutted by devastation, and 
be satiated by exces& 



IIL 

It seems as though a soul so violent, so enthusiastic^ 
80 savage, so abandoned to imaginative follies, so entirely 
without taste, order, and measure, would be capable only 
of rambling, and expending itself in hallucinations, full 
of sorrow and danger. In fact, many of those who 
had this temperament, and who were his genuine fore- 
fathers — ^the Norse pirates, the poets of the sixteenth 
century, the Puritans of the seventeenth — were mad- 
men, hurting others and themselves, bent on devafr- 

^ LaMtr-Day JhmpMeti, 1850 : JetuUum, 28. 
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tating things and ideas, destroying the pubUc secu- 
rity and tiieir own heart Two entirely English 
bairiers have restrained and directed Carlyle : the senti- 
ment of actuality, which is the positive spirit, and of 
the sublime, which makes the religious spirit ; the first 
tamed him to real things, the other furnished him 
with the interpretation of real things : instead of being 
sickly and visionary^ he became a philosopher and a 
historian. 



IV. 

We must read his history of Cromwell to understand 
how far this sentiment of actuality penetrates him; 
with what knowledge it endows him ; how he rectifies 
dates and texts ; how he verifies traditions and gene- 
alogies ; how he visits places, examines the trees, looks 
at the brooks, knows the agriculture, prices, the whole 
domestic and rural economy, all the political and 
literary circumstances ; with what minuteness, precision, 
and vehemence he reconstructs before his eyes and 
before ours the external picture of objects and affairs, 
the internal picture of ideas and emotions. And it is 
not simply on his part conscience, habit, or prudence, 
but need and passion. In this great obscure void of 
the past, his eyes fix upon the rare luminous points as 
on a treasure. The black sea of oblivion has swallowed 
up the rest: the million thoughts and actions of so 
many million beings have disappeared, and no power 
will make them rise again to the light. These few 
points subsist alone, like the summits of the highest rocks 
of a submerged continent With what ardour, what 
deep feeling for the destroyed worlds, of which these 
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rocks are the lemams, does the historian lay upon them 
his eager hands, to discover firom their nature and struc- 
ture some revelation of the great drowned regions, which 
no eye shall ever see again ! A number, a trifling 
detail about expense, a petty phrase of barbarous Latin, 
is priceless in the sight of Carlyle. I should like you 
to read the commentary with which he surrounds the 
chronicle of the monk Jocelin of Brakelond,^ to show 
you the impression which a proved fact produces on 
such a soul ; all the attention and emotion that an old 
barbarous word, a bill from the kitchen, summons up : 

" Behold, therefore, this England of the year 1200 was no 
chimerical vacuity or dreamland, peopled with mere vaporous 
Fantasms, Rymer's Foedera, and Doctrines of the Constitution ; 
but a green solid place, that grew com and several other things. 
The sun shone on it ; the vicissitude of seasons and human 
fortunes. Cloth was woven and worn; ditches were dug, 
farrow-fields ploughed, and houses built. Day by day all men 
and cattle rose to labour, and night by night returned home 
weary to their several lairs. . . . The Dominus Rex, at departing, 
gave us ' thirteen iterlingii,' one shilling and one penny, to say 
a mass for him. . . . For king Lackland tocu there, verily he. . . . 
There, we say, is the grand peculiarity ; the immeasurable one ; 
distinguishing to a really infinite d^ee, the poorest historical 
Fact firom all Fiction whatsoever. 'Fiction/ 'Imagination,' 
' Imaginative poetry,' etc. etc., except as the vehicle for truth, 
or is fact of some sort .... what is it ?^ ... . And yet these 
grim old walls are not a dilettantism and dubiety ; they are an 
earnest fact It was a most real and serious purpose they were 
built for ! Yes, another world it was, when these black ruins, 
white in their new mortar and fresh chiselling, first saw 
the mm as walls, long ago. . . . Their architecture, belfiries, 

^ In Past amd PreaerU, bk. iL 
* IhicL eh. i. ; Jocelin of BrakeUmd, 
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land-caracateB 1 Yes, — ^and that is but a small item of the 
matter. Does it nerer give thee pause, this other strange item 
of it, that men then had a fouZ, — ^not by hearsay alone, and as 
a figure of speech ; but as a truth that they knew and practi- 
caUy went upon ! " ^ 

And then he tries to resuscitate this soul before our 
eyes ; for this is his special feature, the special feature 
of every historian who has the sentiment of actuality, 
to understand that parchments, walls, dress, bodies 
themselves, are only cloaks and documents ; that the 
true fact is the inner feeling of men who have lived, 
that the only important fact is the state and structure 
of their soul, that the first and sole business is to 
reach that inner feeling, for that all else diverges from it. 
We must teU ourselves this fact over and over again ; 
history is but the history of the heart; we have to 
search out the feelings of past generations, and nothing 
else. This is what Carlyle perceives; man is before 
him, risen from the dead; he penetrates within him, 
sees that he feels, sufiTers, and wills, in that special and 
individual manner, now absolutely lost and extinguished, 
in which he did feel, suffer, and will And he looks 
upon this sight, not coldly, like a man who only half 
sees things in a gray mist, indistinctly and uncertain, 
but with all the force of his heart and sympathy, like 
a convinced spectator, for whom past things, once proved, 
are as present and visible as the corporeal objects which 
his hand handles and touches, at the very moment 
He feels this fact so clearly, that he bases upon it aU 
his philosophy of history. In his opinion, great men, 
kings, writers, prophets, and poets, are only great in 
this sense : " It is the property of the hero, in every 

^ In Pad and Present, ch. ii ; ^SV. Edmondshury, 
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tiine, in every place, in every situation, that he comes 
back to reality ; that he stands upon things, and not 
shows of things."^ The great man discovers some 
unknown or neglected fact, proclaims it; men hear 
him, follow him; and this is the whole of history. 
And not only does he discover and proclaim it, but he 
believes and sees it. He believes it, not as hearsay or 
conjecture, like a truth simply probable and handed 
down ; he sees it personally, face to face with absolute 
and indomitable faith ; he deserts opinion for conviction, 
tradition for intuition. Carlyle is so steeped in his 
process, that he imputes it to all great men. And he 
is not wrong, for there ia none more potent Wherever 
he penetrates with this lamp, he carries a light not 
known before. He pierces mountains of paper erudition, 
and enters into the hearts of men. Everywhere he 
goes beyond political and conventional history. He 
divines characters, comprehends the spirit of extinguished 
ages, feels better than any Englishman, better than 
Macaulay himself, the great revolutions of the souL 
He is almost German in his power of imagination, his 
antiquarian perspicacity, his broad general views, and 
yet he is no dealer in guesses. The national common 
sense and the energetic craving for profound belief 
retain him on the limits of supposition ; when he does 
guess, he gives it for what it is wortL He has no 
taste for hazardous histoiy. He rejects hearsay and 
legends ; he accepts only partially, and under reserve, 
the Germanic etymologies and hypotheses. He wishes 
to draw jfrom history a positive and active law for him- 
self and us. He expels and tears away from it all the 
doubtful and agreeable additions which scientific curio- 

^ Lectures on Heroes, 1868. 
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Aty and romantic imagination accumulate. He puts 
aside this parasitic growth to seize the useful and solid 
wood. And when he has seized it, he drags it so 
energeticallj before us, in order to make us touch it, 
he handles it in so violent a manner, he places it under 
such a glaring light, he illuminates it by such coarse 
contrasts of extraordinary images, that we are infected, 
and in spite of ourselves reach the intensity of his 
belief and vision. 

He goes beyond, or rather is carried beyond this. 
The facts seized upon by this vehement imagination are 
melted in it as in a fire. Beneath this fury of concep- 
tion, every thing wavers. Ideas, changed into halluci- 
nations, lose their solidity, realities are like dreams ; the 
world, appearing in a nightmare, seems no more than a 
nightmare ; the attestation of the bodily senses loses its 
weight before inner visions as lucid as itself. Man finds 
no longer a difference between his dreams and his per- 
ceptions. Mysticism enters like smoke within the over- 
heated walls of a collapsing imagination. It was thus 
that it once penetrated into the ecstasies of ascetic Hin- 
doos, and into the philosophy of our first two centuries. 
Throughout, the same state of the imagination has pro- 
duced the same teaching. The Puritans, Carlyle's true 
ancestors, were inclined to it. Shakspeare reached it 
by the prodigious tension of his poetic dreams, and 
Carlyle ceaselessly repeats after him that " we are such 
stuff as dreams are made of" This real world, these 
events so harshly followed up, circumscribed, and 
handled, are to him only apparitions ; the universe is 
divine. " Thy dailv life is girt with wonder, and based 
on wonder; thy very blankets and breeches are 
miracles. . . . Hie unspeakable divine significance, full 

VOL. IV. z 
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of splendour, and wonder, and terror, lies in the being 
of every man and of everything ; the presence of God 
who made every man and thing." 

'Atheistic science babbles poorly of it, with scientifie 
nomenclatures, experiments, and what-not, as if it were a poor 
dead thing, to be bottled up in Leyden jars, and sold over 
counters : but the natural sense of man, in all times, if he will 
honestly apply Ms sense, proclaims it to be a living thing, — ah, 
an unspeakable, godlike thing ; towards which the best attitude 
for us, after never so much science, is awe, devout prostration 
and humility of soul ; worship if not in words, then in sQence.'' ^ 

In fact, this is the ordinary position of Carlyle. It ends 
in wonder. Beyond and beneath objects, he perceives 
as it were an abyss, and is interrupted by shudderings. 
A score of times, a hundred times in the History of the 
French Revolution, we have him suspending his narra- 
tive, and falling into a reverie. The immensity of the 
black night in which the human apparitions rise for an 
instant, the fatality of the crime which, once committed, 
remains attached to the chain of events as by a link of 
iron, the mysterious conduct which impels Uiese float- 
ing masses to an unknown but inevitable end, are the 
great and sinister images which haunt him. He dreams 
anxiously of this focus of existence, of which we are 
only the reflection. He walks fearfully amongst this 
people of shadows, and tells himself that he too is a 
shadow. He is troubled by the thought that these 
human phantoms have their substance elsewhere, and 
will answer to eternity for their short passage. He ex- 
claims and trembles at the idea of this motionless world, 
of which ours is but the mutable figure. He divines 
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in it something august and terrible. For he shapes it, 
md he shapes our world according to his own mind ; 
be defines it by the emotions which he draws from it, 
and figures it by the impressions which he receives 
from it. A moving chaos of splendid visions, of infinite 
perspectives, stirs and boils within him at the least 
event which he touches ; ideas abound, violent, mutu- 
ally jostling, driven from all sides of the horizon amidst 
darkness and flashes of lightning; his thought is a 
tempest, and he attributes to the universe the magni- 
ficence, the obscurities, and the terrors of a tempest. 
Such a conception is the true source of religious and 
moral sentiment. The man who is penetrated by them 
passes his life, like a Puritan, in veneration and fear. 
CSarlyle passes his in expressing and impressing venera- 
tion and fear, and aU his books are preachings. 



V. 

Here truly is a strange mind, and one which makes 
UB reflect Nothing is more calculated to manifest 
truths than these eccentric beings. It will not be time 
misspent to discover the true position of this mind, and 
to explain for what reasons, and in what measure, he 
must faQ to possess, or must attain to, beauty and truth. 

As soon as we wish to begin to think, we have 
before us a whole and distinct object — that is, an 
aggr^ate of details connected amongst themselves, 
and separated from their surroundings. Whatever the 
object, tree, animal, sentiment, event, it is always the 
same ; it always has parts, and these parts always form 
a whole : this group, more or less vast, comprises others, 
and is comprised in others^ so that the smallest portion 
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of the universe ia, like the entire universe, a group. 
Thus the whole employment of human thought is to 
reproduce groups. According as a mind is fit for this 
or not, it is capable or incapable. According as it can 
reproduce great or small groups, it is great or small 
According as it can produce complete groups, or only 
some of their parts, it is complete or partial 

What is it, then, to reproduce a group ? It is first 
to separate there&om all the parts, then to arrange 
them in ranks according to their resemblances, then to 
form these ranks into families, lastly to combine the 
whole under some general and dominant mark; in 
short, to imitate the hierarchical classifications of science. 
But the task is not ended there : this hierarchy is not 
an artificial and external arrangement, but a natural 
and internal necessity. Things are not dead, but living; 
there is in them a force which produces and organises 
this group, which binds together the details and the 
whole, which repeats the type in all its parts. It is 
tills force which the mind must reproduce in itself, 
with all its efiects ; it must perceive it by reboimd and 
sympathy : this force must engender in the mind the 
entire group, and must be developed within it as with- 
out it: the series of internal ideas must imitate the 
series of external ; the emotion must follow the concep- 
tion, vision must complete analysis; the mind must 
become, like nature, creative. Then only can we say: 
We know. 

All minds take one or other of these routes, and are 
divided by them into two great classes, corresponding 
to opposite temperaments. In the first are the plain 
men of science, the popularisers, orators, writers — in 
general, the classical ages and the Latin races ; in the 
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second are the poets, prophets, commonly the inventors 
— in general, the romantic ages and the Germanic races. 
The first proceed gradually from one idea to the next : 
they are methodical and cautious ; they speak for the 
world at large, and prove what they say ; they divide 
the field which they would traverse into prelimin- 
ary sections, in order to exhaust their subject; they 
march on straight and level roads, so as to be sure never 
to fall; they proceed by transitions, enumerations, 
summaries; they advance from general to still more 
general conclusions ; they form the exact and complete 
classification of a group. When they go beyond simple 
analysis, their whole talent consists in eloquently plead- 
ing a thesis. Amongst the contemporaries of Carlyle, 
Macaulay is the most complete model of this species 
of mind. The others, after having violently and con- 
fusedly rummaged amongst the details of a group, 
rush with a sudden spring into the mother-notion. 
They see it then in its entirety; they perceive the 
powers which organise it ; they reproduce it by divina- 
tion; they depict it abridged by the most expressive 
and strangest words ; they are not capable of decom- 
posing it into regular series, they always perceive in a 
lump. They think only by sudden concentrations of 
vehement ideas. They have a vision of distant effects, 
or living actions ; they are revealers or poets. Michelet, 
amongst the French, is the best example of this form 
of intellect, and Carlyle is an English Michelet 

He knows it, and argues plausibly that genius is an 
intuition, an insight : " Our Professoi^s method is not, 
in any case, that of common school Logic, where the 
truths all stand in a row, each holding by the skirts of 
the other; but at best that of practical Beason, prooeed- 
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ing by laige Intuition over whole systematic groups and 
kingdoms ; whereby we might say, a noble complexity, 
almost like that of Nature, reigns in his Philosophy, or 
spiritual Picture of Nature: a mighty maze, yet, as 
Gaith whispers, not without a plan.'' ^ Donbdess, but 
disadvantages nevertheless are not wanting; and, in the 
first place, obscurity and barbarism. In order to under- 
stand him, we must study laboriously, or else have 
precisely the same kind of mind as ha But few men 
are critics by profession, or natural seers ; in general, an 
author writes to be xmderstood, and it is annoying to 
end in enigmas. On the other hand, this visionary 
process is hazardous: when we wish to leap immedi- 
ately into the inner and generative idea, we run the 
risk of falling short ; the gradual progress is slower, but 
more sure. The methodical people, so much ridiculed 
by Garlyle, have at least the advantage over him in 
being able to verify all their steps. Moreover, these 
vehement divinations and assertions are very often void 
of proof. Carlyle leaves the reader to search for them : 
the reader at times does not search for them, and refuses 
to believe the soothsayer on his word. Consider, again, 
that affectation infallibly enters into this style. It 
must assuredly be inevitable, since Shakspeare is full 
of it The simple writer, prosaic and rational, can 
always reason and stick to his prose; his inspiration 
has no gaps, and demands no efforts. On the contrary, 
prophecy is a violent condition which does not sustain 
itself. When it fails, it is replaced by grand gesticula- 
tion. Carlyle gets up the steam in order to continue 
glowing. He struggles hard ; and this forced, peix)etual 
epilepsy is a most shocking spectacle. We cannot 

^ Sariar Suariua, bk. i. oh. Tiii : Tki World <mi iff OhSm, 
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enduie a man who wanders, repeats himself, retains 
to oddities and exaggerations which he had already 
employed ; makes a jargon of them, declaims, exclaims, 
and makes it a point, like a wretched bombastic 
comedian, to upset our nerves Finally, when this 
species of mind coincides in a lofty mind with the 
habits of a gloomy preacher, it results in objectionable 
manners. Many will find Carlyle presumptuous, coarse ; 
they will suspect from his theories, and also from his 
way of speaking, that he looks upon himself as a great 
man, n^ected, of the race of heroes; that, in his 
opinion, the human race ought to put themselves in his 
hands, and trust hirn with their business. Certainly 
he lectures us, and with contempt He despises his 
epoch ; he has a sidky, sour tone ; he keeps purposely 
on stilts. He disdains objections. In his eyes, oppo- 
nents are not up to his foruL He abuses his prede- 
cessors : when he speaks of Cromwell's biographers, he 
takes the tone of a man of genius astray amongst 
pedants. He has the superior smile, the resigned 
condescension of a hero who feels himself a martyr, 
and he only quits it, to shout at the top of his voice, 
like an ill-bred plebeian. 

All this is redeemed, and more, by rare merits. He 
speaks truly: minds like his are the most fertile. 
They are almost the only ones which make discoveries. 
Pure classifiers do not invent ; they are too dry. " To 
know a thing, what we can call knowing, a man must 
first love the thing, sympathise with it." " Fantasy is 
the organ of the Godlike, the understanding is indeed 
thy window; too clear thou canst not make it; but 
fimtasy is thy eye, with its colour-giving retina, healthy 
or diseased." In more simple language, this means 
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that eveiy object, animate or inanimate, is gifted with 
powers which constitute its nature and produce itB 
development ; that, in order to know it, we must recre- 
ate it in ourselves, with the train of its potentialities, 
and that we only know it entirely by inwardly perceiv- 
ing all its tendencies, and inwardly seeing all its effects. 
And verily this process, which is the imitation of nature, 
is the only one by which we can penetrate nature; 
Shakspeare had it as an instinct, and Goethe as a 
method. There is none so powerful or delicate, so fitted 
to the complexity of things and to the structure of our 
mind. There is none more proper to renew our ideas, 
to withdraw us from formulas, to deliver us from the 
prejudices, with which education involves us, to over- 
throw the barriers in which our surroundings enclose 
us. It is by this that Garlyle escaped from conven 
tional English ideas, penetrated into tihe philosophy and 
science of Germany, to think out again in his own 
manner the Germanic discoveries, and to give an origi- 
nal theory of man and of the universe. 

§ 2. — ^Vocation. 

It is from Germany that Garlyle has drawn his 
greatest ideas. He studied there, he knows perfectly 
its literature and language, he sets this literature in the 
highest rank, he translated WiUidm Meister, he wrote 
upon the German writers a long series of critical articles, 
he has just written a life of Frederick the Great He 
is the best accredited and most original of the inter- 
preters who have introduced the German mind into 
England. This is no small thing to do, for it is in such 
a work that every thinking person is now labouring. 
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I. 

From 1780 to 1830 Geimany has produced all the 
ideas of our historic age ; and for half a century still, 
perhaps for a whole century, our great work will be to 
think them out again. The thoughts which have been 
bom and have blossomed in a country, never faU to 
propagate themselves in neighbouring countries, and 
to be engrafted there for a season. That which is 
happening to us has happened twenty times already in 
the world; the growth of the mind has always been 
the same, and we may, with some assurance, foresee for 
the future what we observe in the past At certain 
times appears an original form of mind, which produces 
a philosophy, a literature, an art, a science, and which, 
having renewed the form of man's thought, slowly and 
infaUibly renews aU his thoughts. All minds which 
seek and find are in the current ; they only advance 
through it : if they oppose it, they are checked ; if they 
deviate, they are slackened : if they assist it, they are 
carried beyond the rest And the movement goes on so 
long as there remains anything to be discovered. When 
art has given all its works, philosophy all its theories, 
science all its discoveries, it stops; another form of 
mind takes the sway, or man ceases to think. Thus 
at the Benaissance appeared the artistic and poetic 
genius, which, bom in Italy and carried into Spain, was 
diere extinguished after a century and a half in the uni- 
versal extinction, and which, with other characteristics, 
transplanted into France and England, ended after a 
hxmdred years in the refinements of mannerists and the 
follies of sectarians, having produced the Beformation, 
confirmed free thought, and founded science. Thus with 
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Dryden in England, and with Malherbe in France, wai^ 
bom the oratorical and classical spirit, which, having pro- 
duced the literature of the seventeenth century and the 
philosophy of the eighteenth, dried up under the suc- 
cessors of Voltaire and Pope, and died after two hundred 
years, having polished Europe and raised the French 
Revolution. Thus at the end of the last century arose 
the philosophic German genius, which, having engen- 
dered a new metaphysics, theology, poetry, literature, 
linguistic science, an exegesis, erudition, descends now 
into the sciences, and continues its evolution. No 
more original spirit, more universal, more fertile in 
consequences of every scope and species, more capable 
of transforming and reforming everything, has appeared 
for three himdred years. It is of the same order as 
that of the Renaissance and of the Classical Age. It, 
like them, connects itself with the great works of 
contemporary intelligence, appears in all civilised lands, 
is propagated with the same inward qualities, but under 
different forms. It, like them, is one of the epochs of 
the world's history. It is encountered in the same 
civilisation and in the same races. We may then 
conjecture-, without too much rashness, that it will have 
a like duration and destiny. We thus succeed in fixing 
with some precision our place in the endless stream of 
events and things. We know that we are almost ia 
the midst of one of the partial currents which compose 
it We can perceive the form of mind which directs 
it, and seek beforehand the ideas to which it conducts 

QA. 

II. 

WhereiQ consists this form? In the power of 
discovering general ideas. No nation and no age has 
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possessed it in so hi^ a degree as the Oennans. This 
is their goyeming faculty; it is by this power that 
they have produced all that they have done. This gift 
is propedy that of comprehension [Begr^&iC). By it 
^e find the aggregate conceptions {Begriffe) ; we reduce 
under one ruling idea all the scattered parts of a sub- 
ject; we perceive under the divisions of a group the 
common bond which unites them ; we conciliate objec- 
tions ; we bring down apparent contrasts to a profound 
unity. It IB the pre-eminent philosophical faculty; 
and, in fact, it is the philosophical faculty which has 
impressed its seal on all their works. By it, they 
vivified dry studies, which seemed only fit to occupy 
pedants of the academy or seminary. By it, they 
divined the involuntary and primitive logic which 
created and organised languages, the great ideas which 
are hidden at the bottom of every work of art, the 
secret poetic emotions and vague metaphysical intui- 
tions which engendered religions and myths. By it, 
they perceived the spirit of ages, civilisations, and 
races, and transformed into a system of laws the 
history which was but a heap of facts. By it, they 
rediscovered or renewed the sense of dogmas, con- 
nected God with the world, man with nature, spirit 
with matter, perceived the successive chain and the 
original necessity of the forms, whereof the aggregate 
is the universe. By it, they created a science of 
linguistics, a mythology, a criticism, an aesthetics, an 
exegesis, a history, a theology and metaphysics, so new 
that they continued long incomprehensible, and could 
only be expressed by a special language. And this 
beat was so dominant, that it subjected to its empire 
even art and poetry. The poets by it have become 
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erudite, philosophical; they constmcted their dramas, 
epics, and odes after prearranged theories, and in order 
to manifest general ideas. They rendered moral theses, 
historical periods, sensible; they created and applied 
aesthetics ; they had no artlessness, or made their art- 
lessness an instrument of reflection; they loved not 
their characters for themselves; they ended by trans- 
forming them into symbols; their philosophical ideas 
broke every instant out of the poetic shape in which 
they tried to enclose them ; they have been all critics,* 
bent on constructing or reconstructing, possessing eru- 
dition and method, attracted to imagination by art and 
study, incapable of producing living beings unless by 
science and artifice, really systematical men, who, to 
express their abstract conceptions, employed, in place 
of formulas, the actions of personages and the music 
of verse. 

m. 

From this aptitude to conceive the aggregate, one 
sole idea could be produced — the idea of aggr^ates. 
In fact, all the ideas worked out for fifty years in 
Germany are reduced to one only, that of development 
(Enttvickeltmg), which consists in representing all the 
parts of a group as jointly responsible and complemental, 
so that each necessitates the rest, and that, all combined, 
they manifest, by their succession and their contrasts, 
the inner quality which assembles and produces them. 
A score of systems, a hundred dreams, a hundred thou- 
sand metaphors, have variously figured or disfigured 
this fundamental idea. Despoiled of its trappings, it 
merely afiBrms the mutual dependence which imites the 

1 Qoethe, the greatest of them alL 
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terms of a series, and attaches them all to some abstract 
property within them. If we apply it to Nature, we 
come to consider the world as a scale of forms, and, as 
it were, a succession of conditions, having in themselves 
the reason for their succession and for their existence, 
containing in their nature the necessity for their decay 
and their limitation, composing by their union an 
indivisible whole, which, sufficing for itself, exhausting 
all possibilities, and connecting all things, from time 
and space to existence and thought, resembles by its 
harmony and its magnificence some omnipotent and 
immortal god. If we apply it to man, we come to con- 
sider sentiments and thoughts as natural and necessaiy 
products, linked amongst themselves like the transfor- 
mations of an animal or plant ; which leads us to con- 
ceive religions, philosophies, literatures, all human 
conceptions and emotions, as necessaiy series of a 
state of mind which carries them away on its passage, 
which, if it returns, brings them back, and which, if we 
can reproduce it, gives us in consequence the means of 
reproducing them at wilL These are the two doctrines 
which run througl* tlie writings of the two chief thinkers 
of the century, Hegel and Goethe. They have used 
them throughout as a method, H^el to grasp the 
formula of everything, Goethe to obtain the vision 
of everything; they steeped themselves therein so 
thoroughly, that they have drawn thence their inner 
and habitual sentiments, their morality and their con- 
duct We may consider them to be the two philo- 
sophical legacies which modem Gtermany has left to 
the human race. 
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IV. 

But these l^ades have not been unmixed, and thi9 
passion for aggregate views has marred its proper work 
by its excess. It is rarely that the mind can grasp 
aggregates : we are imprisoned in too narrow a comer 
of time and space ; our senses perceive only the surface 
of things; our instruments have but a small scope; 
we have only been experimentalising for three centuries ; 
our memory is short, and the documents by which we 
dive into the past are only doubtful lights, scattered 
over an immense region, which they show by glimpses 
without illuminating them. To bind together the small 
fragments which we are able to attain, we have gener- 
ally to guess the causes, or to employ general ideas so 
vast, that they might suit all facts; we must have 
recourse either to hypothesis or abstraction, invent 
arbitrary explanations, or be lost in vague ones. These, 
in fact, are the two vices which have corrupted (rerman 
thought Conjecture and formula have abounded. 
Systems have multiplied, some above the others, and 
broken out into an inextricable growth, into which no 
stranger dare enter, having found that every morning 
brought a new budding, and that the definitive discovery 
proclaimed over-night was about to be choked by 
another infallible discovery, capable at most of lasting 
till the morning after. The public of Europe was 
astonished to see so much imagination and so little 
common sense, pretensions so ambitious and theories so 
hollow, such an invasion of chimerical existences and 
such an overflow of useless abstractions, so strange a 
lack of discernment and so great a luxuriance of irra- 
tionality. The fact was, that folly and genius flowed 
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from the same souioe ; a like faculty, exoessiye and all- 
powerfiil, produced discoveries and errors. If to-day 
'we behold the workshop of human ideas, overcharged 
as it is and encumbered by its works, we may compare 
it to some Uast-fiiinace, a monstrous machine which 
day and night has flamed nnwearingly, half darkened 
\>j choking vapours, and in which the raw oro, piled 
heaps on heaps, has descended bubbUng in glowing 
streams into the channels in which it has become hard. 
Ko other furnace could have melted the shapeless mass, 
crusted over with the primitive scoria ; this obstinate 
elaboration and this intense heat were necessary to 
overcome it. Now the heavy castings burden the 
earth ; their weight discourages the hands which touch 
them ; if we would turn them to some use, they defy 
us or broak : as they are, they are of no use ; and yet 
as they are, they are the material for every tool, and 
the instrument of every work; it is our business to 
cast them over again. Every mind must carry them 
back to the forge, purify them, temper them, recast them^ 
and extract the puro metal from the rough mass. 

V. 

But every mind will re-forge them according to ita 
own inner warmth; for every nation has its original 
genius, in which it moulds the ideas elsewhero derived. 
Thus Spain, in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies, renewed in a different spirit Italian painting 
and poetry. Thus the Puritans and Jansenists thought 
out in new shapes primitive Protestantism ; thus the 
French of the ei^teenth centiuy widened and put 
forth the liberal ideas, which the English had applied. 
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or proposed in religion and politics. It is so in the 
present day. The French cannot at once reach, like 
the Germans, lofty aggregate conceptions. They can 
only march step by step, starting from concrete ideas, 
rising gradually to abstract ideas, after the progressive 
methods and gradual analysis of Gondillac and Descartes. 
But this slower route leads almost as far as the other; 
and, in addition, it avoids many wrong steps. It is by 
this route that we succeed in correcting and compre- 
hending the views of Hegel and Goethe ; and if we 
look around us, at the ideas which are gaining ground, 
we find that we are already arriving thither. Posi- 
tivism, based on all modem experience, and freed since 
the death of its foimder from his social and religious 
fancies, has assumed a new life, by reducing itself to 
noting the connection of natural groups and the chain 
of established sciences. On the other hand, history, 
novels, and criticism, sharpened by the refinements of 
Parisian culture, have made us acquainted with the 
laws of humaji events; nature has been shown to be 
an order of facts, man a continuation of nature ; and 
we have seen a superior mind, the most delicate, the 
most lofty of our own time, resuming and modifying 
the Germaji divinations, expounding in the French 
manner everything which the science of myth, religion, 
and language had stored up, beyond the Rhine, during 
the last sixty years.^ 

VI. 

The growth in England is more difficult; for the 
aptitude for general ideas is less, and the mistrust of 
general ideas is greater: they reject at once all that 

' M. Kenan. 
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remotely or nearly seems capable of injuring practical 
morality or established dogma. The positive spirit 
seems as if it must exclude all German ideas ; and yet 
it is the positive spirit which introduces them. Thus 
theologians/ having desired to represent to themselves 
with entire clearness and certitude the characters of the 
New Testament, have suppressed the halo and mist in 
which distance enveloped them; they have figured 
them with their garments, gestures, accent, all the 
shades of emotion of their style, with the species of 
imagination which their age has imposed, amidst the 
scenery which they have looked upon, amongst the 
remains of former ages before which they have spoken, 
with all the circumstances, physical or moral, which 
learning and travel can render sensible, with all the 
comparisons which modem physiology and psychology 
could suggest ; they have given us their precise and 
demonstrated, coloured and graphic idea; they have 
seen these personages, not through ideas and as myths, 
but face to face and as men. They have applied 
Macaulay's art to exegesis ; and if the entire German 
erudition could pass unmutilated through this crucible, 
its solidity, as well as its value, would be doubled. 

But there is another wholly Germanic route by 
which German ideas may become English. This is the 
road which Carlyle has taken; by this, religion and 
poetry in the two countries are alike ; by it the two 
nations are sisters. The sentiment of internal things 
(insight) is in the race, and this sentiment is a sort of 
philosophical divination. At need, the heart takes the 
place of the brain. The inspired, impassioned man pene- 
trates into things ; perceives the cause by the shock 

^ In ptfticalar, Stanley and Jowett 
YOL. IV. I 
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which he feels from it ; he embraces aggregates by the 
lucidity and velocity of his creative imagination ; he 
discovers the imity of a group by the unity of the 
emotion which he receives from it For as soon as we 
create, we feel within ourselves the force which acts in 
the objects of our thought; our sympathy reveals to 
us their sense and connection; intuition is a finished 
and living analysis; poets and prophets, Shakspeare 
and Dante, St. Paul and Luther, have been systematic 
theorists, without wishing it, and their visions comprise 
general conceptions of man and the imiverse. Carlyle's 
mysticism is a power of the same kind. He translates 
into a poetic and religious style German philosophy. 
He speaks, like Fichte, of the divine idea of the world, 
the reality which lies at the bottom of every apparition. 
He speaks, like Goethe, of the spirit which eternally 
weaves the living robe of Divinity. He borrows their 
metaphors, only he takes them literally. He considers 
the god, which they consider as a form or a law, as a 
mysterious and sublime being. He conceives by ex- 
altation, by painful reverie, by a confused sentiment of 
the interweaving of existences, that unity of nature 
which they arrive at by dint of reasonings and abstrac- 
tions. Here is a last route, steep doubtless, and little 
frequented, for reaching the summits from which German 
thought at first issued forth. Methodical analysis added 
to the co-ordination of the positive sciences; French 
criticism refined by literary taste and worldly observa- 
tion ; English criticism supported by practical common 
sense and positive intuition ; lastly, in a niche apart, 
sympathetic and poetic imagination : these are the four 
routes by which the human mind is now proceeding to 
reconquer the sublime heights to which it believed itself 
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earned, and which it has lost These routes all conduct 
to the same summit but with different prospects. That 
by which Garlyle has advanced, being the lengthiest, 
has led him to Uie strangest perspectiva I will let him 
speak for himself; he will tell the reader what he has 
seen. 

§ 3. — ^Philosophy, Morality, and Criticibm. 

'' Howeyer it may be with Metaphysics, and other abstract 
Sdence originatiiig in the Head (Ventand) alone, no Life- 
Phflosopliy (LeberupJiUosophie), such as this of Clothed pretends 
to be, which originates equally in the Character (OemUth), and 
equally speaks thereto, can attain its significance till the 
Character itself is known and seen." ^ 

Carlyle has related, imder the name of Teufelsdroeckh^ 
all the succession of emotions which lead to this Life- 
Philosophy. They are those of a modem Puritan; 
the same doubts, despairs, inner conflicts, exaltations,, 
and pangs, by which the old Puritans arrived at faith : 
it is their faith imder other forms. With him, as with 
them, the spiritual and inner man frees himself &om the 
exterior and carnal ; perceives duty amidst the solicita- 
tions of pleasure ; discovers God through the appearances 
of nature ; and, beyond the world and the instincts of 
sense, sees a supernatural world and instinct 



The specialty of Carlyle, as of every mystic, is to see 
a double meaning in everything. For hiTn texts and 
objects are capable of two interpretations : the one gross^ 
open to all, serviceable for ordinary life ; the other sub- 

^ Sarlor Se$artut, bk. L ch. xi ; ProipieUve. 
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lime, open to k few, serviceable to a higher life. Ga^ 
lyle says : 

" To the eye of Ttdgar Logic, what is man % An omniToroas 
Biped that wean Breeches. To the eye of Pure Reason whsl 
is he 9 A Soul, a Spirit, and divine Apparition. Round his 
mysterious Me, there lies, under all those wool-ragB, a Grannent 
of Flesh (or of Senses), contextured in the Loom of Heaven. 
. . . Deep-hidden is he under that strange Gkument; amid 
Sounds and Colours and Forms, as it were, swathed-in, and 
inextricably over-shrouded : yet it is skywoven, and worthy of 
a God." 1 

"For Matter, were it never so despicable, is Spirit, the 
manifestation of Spirit : were it never so honourable, can it he 
more f The thing Visible, nay, the thing Imagined, the thing 
in any way conceived as Visible, what is it but a Gkument, a 
Clothing of the higher, celestial, Livisible, 'unimaginable, 
formless, dark with excess of bright V*^^ 

"All visible things are emblems; what thou seest is not 
there on its own account ; strictly taken, is not there at all : 
Matter exists only spiritually, and to represent some Idea, and 
body it forth." » 

Language, poetry, arts, church, state, are only symbols: 

" In the Symbol proper, what we can call a Symbol, there is 
ever, more or less distinctly and directly, some embodiment and 
revelation of the Infinite ; the Infinite is made to blend itsdf 
with the Finite, to stand visible, and as it were, attainable 
there. By Symbols, accordingly, is man guided and com- 
manded, made happy, made wretched. He everywhere finds 
himself encompassed with Symbols, recognised as such or not 
recognised : the Universe is but one vast Symbol of (}od; nay, 
if thou wilt have it, what is man himself but a Symbol of God ; 

* Sofiar Ss$artus, Wu L ch. x. ; Pure Seaatm. " 

* Ibid, bk.ich.xi; Pnuptdive, 
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IB not all that he does symbolical ; a revelation to Sense of the 
mjitic god-|^Ten force tiiat is in himf "^ 

Let us rise higher still and regard Time and Space, those 
two abysses which it seems nothing could fill up or de- 
stroy, and over which hover our life and our imiverse. 
"They are but forms of our thought . . . There is 
neither Time nor Space ; they are but two grand funda- 
mental, world-enveloping appearances, Space and Timk 
These as spun and woven for us from before Birth itself, 
to clothe our celestial Me for dwelling here, and yet to 
bUnd it, — ^lie all embracing, as the imiversal canvas, or 
warp and woof, whereby all minor illusions, in this 
Phantasm Existence, weave and paint themselves."' 
Our root is in eternity ; we seem to be bom and to die, 
but actually, ive are. 

''Enow of a truth that only the Time-shadows have 
perished, or are perishahle ; that the real Being of whateyer 
was, and whateyer is, and whateyer will he, is eyen now and 
lor eyer. . . . Are we not Spirits, that are shaped into a body, 
mto an Appearance; and that fade away again into air and 
InyisHnlity V*^ "0 Heayen, it is mysterious, it is awful to 
eooBider that we not only carry each a future Ghost within 
him ; but are, in very deed. Ghosts 1 These Limhs, whence 
had we them; tins stormy Force; this life-blood with its 
burning Passion) They are dust and shadow; a Shadow- 
system gathered round our Mb; wherein, through some mo* 
ments or years, the Diyine Essence is to be reyealed in the 
Flesh. 

" And again, do we not squeak and gibber (in our discordant, 
sereech-owlish debatings and recriminatings); and glide bodefUl, 
and feeble, and fearful ; or uproar (poUem), and reyel in our 

^ Sofior BetoftuB, bk. ill ch. iii ; SymboU. 
> IHd. bk. iii ch. yiii ; Natural SyptrnatwraHm. * IHd. 
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mad Dance of the Dead, — ^till the scent of the morning tir 
rammona ua to our atill Home; and dreamy Night beoomfla 
awake and Day 9"^ 

What is ihere^ then, beneath all these empty appear- 
ances? What is this motionless existence, whereof 
nature is but the " changing and living robe ?" None 
knows ; if the heart divines it, the mind perceives it 
not " Creation, says one, lies before us Uke a glorious 
rainbow; but the sun that made it lies behind us, 
hidden from us." We have only the sentiment thereof, 
not the idea. We feel that this imiverse is beautiful 
and terrible, but its essence will remain ever unnamed. 
We have only to fall on our knees before this veiled 
face ; wonder and adoration are our true attitude : 

"The man who cannot wonder, who does not habitually 
wonder (and worship), were he President of innumerable 
Royal Societies, and carried the whole Micaniqiu CSUiU and 
HegtC$ Philoiophyf and the epitome of all Laboratories and Obaer- 
vatories, with their restdts, in his single head^ — ^is but a Pair of 
Spectades behind which there is no Eye. Let those who have 
Eyes look through him, then he may be useful 

" Thou wilt have no Mystery and Mysticism ; wilt walk 
through thy world by the sunshine of what thou callest Truth, 
or even by the hand-lamp of what I call Attorney-Logic : and 
* explain ' all, ' account ' for all, or believe nothing of it. Nay, 
thou wilt attempt laughter; whoso recognises the unfathomable, 
all-pervading domain of Mystery, which is everywhere under 
our feet and among our hands ; to whom the Universe is an 
oracle and Temple, as well as a Kitchen and Cattle^tall, — ^he 
shall be a delirious Mystic ; to him thou, with sniffing charity, 
wilt protrusively profifer thy Hand-lamp, and shriek, as one 
iigured, when he kicks hia foot through it" ^ ' 

^ Soirtar Suartua, bk. iii ch. yiii ; Natural SuptnuUunUi 
* md. bk. i. ch. z. • Pvr* JZeoiofk 
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*' We speak of the Volume of Nature ; and truly a Volume 
it is, — ^whose Author and Writer is Qod. To read it ! Dost 
thou, does man, so much as well know the Alphabet thereof 9 
With its Words, Sentences, and grand descriptiye Pages, 
poetical and philosophical, spread out through Solar Systems, 
and Thousands of Years, we shall not try thee. It is a Volume 
written in celestial hieroglyphs, in the true Sacred-writing ; of 
which eyen Prophets are happy that they can read here a line 
and there a line. As for your Institutes, and Academies of 
Science, they strive bravely ; and from amid the thick-crowded, 
inextricably intertwisted hieroglyphic writing, pick out, by 
dexterous combination, some Letters in the vulgar Character 
and therefrom put together this and the other economic Bedpe, 
of high avail in Practice."^ 

Do we believe, perhaps, 

** That Nature is more than some boundless Volume of such 
Bedpee, or huge, well-nigh inexhaustible Domestio-Cookeiy 
Book, of which the whole secret will in this manner one day 
evolve itself?" «. . . 

" And what is that Science, which the scientific head alone, 
were it screwed off, and (like the Doctor's in the Arabian tale) 
set in a basin, to keep it alive, cotdd prosecute without shadow 
of a heart, but one other of the mechanical and menial handi- 
enfls, for which the Scientific Head (having a sotd in it) is too 
noble an organ 1 I mean that Thought without Reverence is 
barren, perhaps poisonous." ' 

Let the scales drop from our eyes, and let us look : 

'' Then sawest thou that this Mi Universe, were it in the 
meanest province thereof, is in very deed the star-domed City 
of God ; that through every star, through every grass-blade^ 

^ Sartor BstariuB, bk.iu.ch. vUi ; Naiural SupematuraUtm, 
•/ML *iM.bk.ich.z.; iWvitMiom 
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and most through ereiy Liying Soul, the gloiy of a pneent 
God Btm beuDA.'* ^ 

" Generation after generation takee to itealf the form of a 
Body j and forth-issuing from Cimmerian Night, on Heaven's 
mission appsabs. What Force and Fire is in eadi he expends : 
one grinding in the mill of Industry ; one, hunter-like, ftlimHSng 
the giddy Alpine heights of Science; one madly dashed in 
pieces on the rocks of Strife, in war with his fellow : — and 
then the Heaven-sent is recalled ; hia earthly Vesture fidls awij, 
and soon even to Sense becomes a vanished Shadow. Thus, 
like some wUd-flaming, wild-thundering train of Heaven's 
Artillery, does this mysterious Mankind thunder and flame, in 
long-drawn, quick-succeeding grandeur, through the unknown 
Deep. Thus, like a God-created, fire-breathing Spirit-host, we 
emerge from the Inane ; haste stormfuUy across the astomshed 
Earth, then plunge again into the Inane. . . . But whence Y— 
Heaven, whither 1 Sense knows not; Faith knows not; 
only that it is through Mysteiy to Mystery, from God and to 
God."* 

II. 

This vehement religious poetry, charged as it is with 
memories of MUton and Shakspeare, is but an English 
transcription of Grerman ideas. There is a fixed rule 
for transposing, — that is, for converting into one another 
the ideas of a positivist, a pantheist, a spiritualist, a 
mystic, a poet, a head given to images, and a head 
given to formulas. We may mark all the steps which 
lead simple philosophical conception to its extreme and 
violent state. Take the world as science shows it ; it 
is a regular group or series which has a law ; according 
to science, it is nothing more. As from the law we 

^ Sartor Betariutf bk. ilL ch. viii ; NaimnU SupmnatwrfiUfm, 
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deduce the series, we may say that the law engendera 
it, and consider this law as a force. If we are an 
artist, we will seize in the aggregate the force, the 
series of effects, and the fine regular manner in which 
force produces the series. To my mind, this sympa- 
thetic representation is of all the most exact and 
complete : knowledge is limited, as long as it does not 
arrive at this, and it is complete when it has arrived 
thera But beyond, there commence the phantoms 
which the mind creates, and by which it dupes itsel£ 
If we have a little imagination, we will make of this 
force a distinct existence, situated beyond the reach of 
experience, spiritual, the principle and the substance of 
concrete things. That is a metaphysical existence. 
Let us add one d^ree to our imagination and enthusiasm, 
and we will say that this spirit, situated beyond time 
and space, is manifested through these, that it subsists 
and animates everything, that we have in it motion, 
existence, and Ufa When carried to the limits of vision 
and ecstasy, we will declare that this principle is the 
only reality, that the rest is but appearance : thenceforth 
we are deprived of all the means of defining it ; we 
can afiBrm nothing of it, but that it is the source of 
things, and that nothing can be affirmed of it ; we 
consider it as a grand unfathomable abyss; we seek, 
in order to come at it, a path other than that of clear 
ideas ; we extol sentiment, exaltation. If we have a 
gloomy temperament, we seek it, like the sectarians, 
paLofully, amongst prostrations and agonies. By this 
scale of transformations, the general idea becomes a 
poetical, then a philosophical, then a mystical existence ; 
and German metaphysics, concentrated and heated, is 
changed into English Puritanism. 
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IIL 

What difltingaishes this mysticism from otfaera is its 
practicality. The Puritan is troubled not only about 
what he ought to believe, but about what he oug^t to 
do ; he craves an answer to his doubts, but especially 
a rule for his conduct ; he is tormented by the notion 
of his ignorance, as well as by the horror of his vices ; he 
seeks God, but duty also. In his eyes the two are but 
one ; moral sense is the promoter and guide of philo- 
sophy : 

" Is there no Ood, then : but at best an absentee God, sitting 
idle, eyer since the first Sabbath, at the outside of his Universe, 
and feeing it go f Has the word Duty no meaning ; is what 
we call Duty no divine Messenger and Guide, but a false earthly 
Fantasm, made-up of Desire and Fear, of emanations from the 
gallows and from Dr. Graham's Celestial-Bed f Happiness of 
an approving Conscience ! Did not Paul of Tarsus, whom ad- 
miring men have since named Saint, feel that he was the ' chief 
of sinners ; ' and Nero of Rome, jocund in spirit (woklgefMUh), 
spend much of his time in fiddling % Foolish Word-monger and 
Motive-grinder, who in thy Logic-mill hast an earthly mechanism 
for the Godlike itself, and wotddst fain grind me out Virtue 
from the husks of pleasure, — I tell thee. Nay ! '' ^ 

There is an instinct within us which says Nay. We 
discover within us something higher than love of happi- 
ness, — the love of sacrifice. That is the divine part of 
our soul. We perceive in it and by it the God, who 
otherwise would continue ever imknown. By it we 
penetrate an unknown and sublime world. There is 
an extraordinary state of the soul, by which it leaves 

^ Sartor JieaartuB, bk.iich.vii; The RHrUufbmg JITa 
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selfishness, renounces pleasure, cares no more for itself, 
adores pain, comprehends holiness.^ 

This obscure beyond, which the senses cannot reach, 
the reason cannot define, which the imagination figures 
as a king and a person; this is holiness, this is the 
subUma ''The hero is he who lives in the inward 
sphere of things, in the True, Divine, Eternal, which 
exists always, unseen to most, imder the Temporary, 
Trivial ; his being is in that . . . EEis life is a piece 
of the everlasting heart of nature itself." ^ Virtue is a 
Revelation, heroism is a light, conscience a philosophy ; 
and we shall express in the abstract this moral mysticism, 
by saying that God, for Garlyle, is a mystery whose 
only name is the Ideal 

IV. 

This faculty for perceiving the inner sense of things, 
and this disposition to search out the moral sense of 
things, have produced in him all his doctrines, and 
first his Christianity. This Christianity is very broad : 
Carlyle takes religion in the German manner, after a 
symbolical fashion. This is why he is called a Panthe- 
ist, which in plain language means a madman or a 
rogue. In England, too, he is exorcised. His friend 
Sterling sent him long dissertations, to bring him back 
to a personal God. Every moment he wounds to the 

^ ** Only this I know, If what thon namest Happiness be onr trae 
aim, then are we all astray. With Stapidity and sound Digestion man 
may front much. But what, in these doll, nnimaginative days, are the 
terrors of Conscience to the dieesaes of the Liver ! Not on Morality, 
br.t on Cookery, let as build onr stronghold : there brandishing oar 
frying-pan, as censer, let as offer sweet incense to the Devil, and live at 
ease on the &t things hs has provided for his Elect f " — Sartor Betartitit 
bk.iLch.TiL ' Lictwm on Morooi, 
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quick the theologians, who make of the prime canae 
an architect or an administrator. He shocks them 
still more when he touches upon dogma ; he considers 
Christianity as a myth, of which the essence is the 
Worship of Sorrow : 

'^ Knowest thou that ' WorMp of wrrowf The Temple 
thereof founded some eighteen centariee ago, now lies in rains, 
oyergrown with jungle, the habitation of doleful oeatureB: 
neyertheless, venture forward ; in a low crypt, arched out of 
falling fragments, thou findest the Altar still there, and its 
sacred Lamp perennially burning/' ^ 

But its guardians know it no more. A frippery of 
conventional adornments hides it from the eyes of men. 
The Protestant Church in the nineteenth century, like 
the Catholic Church in the sixteenth, needs a reforma- 
tion. We want a new Luther : 

' For if Qovemment is, so to speak, the outward sxiK of the 
Body Politic, holding the whole together and protecting it ; and 
if all your Oraft-Ouilds and Assodations for Industry, of hand 
or of head, are the Fleshly Clothes, the muscular and osseous 
Tissues (lying under such skin), wherel^ Society stands and 
works; — then is Religion the inmost Pericardial and Nenrona 
Tissue which ministers Life and warm Circulation to the 
whole . . . 

*' Meanwhile, in our era of the World, those same Church 
Clothes have gone sorrowfully out-at-elbows : nay, fyu worse, 
many of them have become mere hollow Shapes, or Masks, 
under which no living Figure or Spirit any longer dwells ; but 
only spiders and unclean beetles, in horrid accumulation, drive 
their trade ; and the mask still glares on you with its glass^yes, 
in ghastly affectation of Life, — some generation and half after 
Lon has quite withdrawn from it, and in unnoticed nooks 

> JSmrtor Maartm, hk. il cL b^ ; The EverlaeHng Yea, 
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]B veftTing for henelf new Y ettoroB, wherewith to reappear and 
Uen QB, or our eonB or grandaona." ^ 

Christianity once reduced to the sentiment of 
abnegation, other religions resume, in consequence, 
dignity and importance. They are, Uke Christianity, 
forms of uniyersal religion. "They have all had a 
truth in them, or men would not have taken them up." ^ 
They are no quack's imposture or poet's dream. They 
are an existence more or less troubled by the mystery, 
august and infinite, which is at the bottom of the uni- 
verse: 

** Canopus shining down over the desert, with its blue 
diamond brightness (that wild blue spirit-like brightness, far 
brighter than we ever witness here), would pierce ioto the heart 
of the wild Ishmaelitish man, whom it was guiding through the 
solitary waste there. To his wild heart, with all feelings in it, 
with no speech for any feeling, it might seem a little eye, that 
GanopuB, g^dng-out on him from the great deep Eternity ; 
revealing the inner Splendour to him." ' 

" Grand Lamaism," Popery itself, interpret after their 
fashion the sentiment of the divine ; therefore Popery 
itself is to be respected. " While a pious life remains 
capable of being led by it, . . . let it last as long as it 
can." * What matters if people call it idolatry ? 

" Idol is Eidolon, a thing seen, a symboL It is not Gk)d, but 
a qrmbol of GknL ... Is not all worship whatsoever a worship 
by Symbols, l^ eidola, or things seen 9 . . . The most rigorous 
Puritan has his Confession of Faith, and intellectual Representa- 
tion of Divine things, and worships thereby. ... All creedS| 

^ Sartor Besartus, bk. iii. ch. ii ; Okwrth CloOui, 
' Ltctwrm on Beroea^ i. ; The Hero as DivinUy. * IHO, 

* Ibid, Iy. ; I%e Eero as 
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liturgies, religiotiB forms, oonoeptions that fitly invest leligiou 
feelings, are in this sense eidola, things seen. All wonhip 
whatsoever must proceed by Symbols, by Idols : — we may say, 
all Idolatry is comparative, and the worst Idolatry is only mom 
idolatrous." ^ 

The only detestable idolatry is that from which the 
sentiment has departed^ which consists only in cere- 
monies learned by rote> in , mechanical repetition of 
prayers, in decent profession of formulas not understood 
The deep veneration of a monk of the twelfth century, 
prostrated before the relics of St Edmimd, was worth 
more than the conventional piety and cold philosophical 
religion of a Protestant of to-day. Whatever the wor- 
ship, it is the sentiment which gives it its whole valua 
And this sentiment is that of morality : 

" The one end, essence, and use of all religion past, present, 
and to come, was this only : To keep that same Moral Con- 
science or Inner Light of ours alive and shining. . . . All religion 
was here to remind us, better or worse, of what we already know 
better or worse, of the quite infinite difference there is between 
a Qood man and a Bad ; to bid us love infinitely the one, abhor 
and avoid infinitely the other, — strive infinitely to he the one, 
and not to be the other. ' All religion issues in due Practical 
Hero-worship.'"* 

" All true Work is religion ; and whatsoever religion is not 
Work may go and dwell among the Brahmins, Antinomians, 
Spinning Dervishes, or where it wUl ; with me it shall have no 
harbour."' 

Though it has " no harbour " with Carlyle, it has else- 
whera We touch here the English and narrow feature 

^ L$eturet on Heroes, iv. ; The Hero a* PrietL 
'^ Had and PreaeiU, bk. iii ch. zr. ; Morrieon Again. 
S7Ktf.bk.iiLch.xiL; Bmoard. 
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of this German and broad conception. There are many 
religions which are not moral; there are more still 
which are not practical Garlyle would reduce the 
heart of man to the English sentiment of duty, and his 
imagination to the English sentiment of respect The 
half of human poetry escapes his grasp. For if a part 
of ourselves raises us to abnegation and virtue, another 
part leads us to enjoyment and pleasura Man is 
pagan as well as Christian; nature has two faces: 
several races, India, Greece, Italy, have only compre- 
hended the second, and have had for religions merely 
the adoration of overflowing force and the ecstasy of 
grand imagination ; or otherwise, the admiration of har- 
monious form, with the culture of pleasure, beauty, and 
happiness. 

V. 

His criticism of literary works is of the same char- 
acter and violence, and has the same scope and the 
same limits, the same principle and the same conclu- 
sions, as his criticism of religious works. Garlyle has 
introduced the great ideas of Hegel and Goethe, and 
has confined them imder the narrow discipline of Puritan 
sentiment^ He considers the poet, the writer, the 
artist, as an interpreter of "the Divine Idea of the 
World, that which lies at the bottom of Appearance ;** 
as a revealer of the infinite, as representing his century, 
his nation, his age: we recognise here all the German 
formulas. They signify that the artist detects and ex- 
presses better than any one, the salient and durable 
features of the world which surroimds him, so that we 
might draw from his work a theory of man and of nature^ 
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together with a picture of his race and of his tiine. 
This discovery has renewed criticism. Carlyle owes to 
it his finest views, his lessons on Shakspeare and Dante, 
his studies on Goethe, Dr. Johnson, Bums, and Eousseao. 
Thus, by a natural enthusiasm he becomes the herald 
of German literature ; he makes himself the apostle of 
Goethe ; he has praised him with a neophyte's fervour, 
to the extent of lacking on this subject skill and 
perspicacity ; he calls him a Hero, presents his life as 
an example to all the men of our century ; he will not 
see his paganism, manifest as it is, and so repellent to 
a Puritan. Through the same causes, he has made of 
Jean-Paul Richter, an affected clown, and an extravagant 
humorist, " a giant," a sort of prophet ; he has heaped 
eulogy on Novalis and the mystic dreamers ; he has set 
the democrat Bums above Byron ; he has exalted Dr. 
Johnson, that honest pedant, the most grotesque of liter- 
ary behemoths. His principle is, that in a work of the 
mind, form is little, the basis alone is important As 
soon as a man has a profound sentiment, a strong con- 
viction, his book is beautiful. A writing, be it what it 
will, only manifests the soul : if the soul is serious, if 
it is intimately and habitually shaken by the grave 
thoughts which ought to preoccupy a soul ; if it loves 
what is good, is devoted, endeavours with its whole 
effort, without any mental reservation of interest or 
self-love, to publish the truth which strikes it, it has 
reached its goal We have nothing to do with the 
talent ; we need not to be pleased by beautiful forms ; 
our sole object is to find ourselves face to face 
with the sublime ; the whole destiny of man is to per- 
ceive heroism ; poetry and art have no other employ- 
ment or merit We see how far and with what excess 
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Cailyle possesses the Germanic sentiment, why he loves 
the mystics, humorists, prophets, illiterate writers, and 
men of action, spontaneous poets, all who violate r^u- 
lar beauty through ignorance, brutality, foUy, or delib- 
erately. He goes so far as to excuse the rhetoric of 
Dr. Johnson, because Johnson was loyal and sincere; 
he does not distinguish in him the literary man from 
the practical ; he avoids seeing the classic declaimer, a 
strange compound of Scaliger, Boileau, and La Harpe, 
majestically decked out in the Ciceronian gown, in 
order to see only a man of faith and conviction. Such 
a habit prevents a man seeing one half of things. 
Carlyle speaks with scornful indifference^ of modem 
dilettantism, seems to despise painters, admits no 
sensible beauty. Wholly on the side of the authors, 
he neglects the artists; for the source of art is the 
sentiment of form; and the greatest artists, the 
Italians, the Greeks, did not know, like their priests 
and poets, any beauty beyond that of voluptuousness 
and force. Thence also it comes that he has no 
taste for French literature. The exact order, the fine 
proportions, the perpetual regard for the agreeable 
and proper, the harmonious structure of clear and 
consecutive ideas, the delicate picture of society, the 
perfection of style, — nothing which moves us, has 
attraction for him. His mode of comprehending life is 
too far removed from ours. In vain he tries to imder- 
stand Voltaire, all he can do is to slander him : 

'' We find no heroiBm of character in him, from first to last ; 
nay, there is not, that we know of^ one great thought in all 
his six-and-thirty quartos. ... He sees but a little waj 
into Nature ; the mighty All, in its beauty and infinite mys* 

^ Lif$ tf St$rlmg. 
YOL. IT. Z 
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teriotis grandeur, humbling the small me into nothingnfw» 
has never even for moments been revealed to him ; only this and 
that other atom of it, and the differences and discrepancies of 
these two, has he looked into and noted down. His theoiy of 
the world, his picture of man and man's life is little ; for a poet 
and philosopher, evea pitiful. ' The Divine idea, that which lies 
at the bottom of appearance,' was never more invisible to aoy 
man. He reads history not with the eyes of a devout seer, or 
even of a critic, but through a pair of mere anticatholic spectacles. 
It is not a mighty drama enacted on the theatre of Infinitude, 
with suns for lamps and Eternity as a background, . . . but a 
poor wearisome debating-club dispute, spun through ten cen- 
turies, between the EiusyclopSdie and the Sorbonne. . . . God's 
Universe is a larger patrimony of St. Peter, from which it were 
well and pleasant to hunt out the Pope. . . . The still higher 
praise of having had a right or noble aim cannot be conceded 
him without many limitations, and may, plausibly enough, be 
altogether denied. . . . The force necessary for him was nowise 
a great and noble one ; but small, in some respects a mean one, 
to be nimbly and seasonably put into use. The Ephesian 
temple, which it had employed many wise heads and strong 
arms for a lifetime to build, could be unbuilt by one madman, 
in a single hour."^ 

These are big words ; we will not employ the like. I 
will simply say, that if a man were to judge Carlyle, 
as a Frenchman, as he judges YoltaiTe as an English- 
man, he would draw a different picture of Carlyle from 
that which I am trying here to draw. 

VI. 

This trade of calumny was in vogue fifty years ago ; 
in fifty more it will probably have altogether ceased. 
The French are beginning to comprehend the gravity 

^ Oritieal and Miaeellaneotu Essays, 4 vols. ; iL VbUavre. 
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) Puritans; perhaps the English will end by 
lending the gaiety of Voltaire: the first are 
ing to appreciate Shakspeare; the second will 
ess attempt to appreciate Bacina Goethe, the 
' of all modem minds, knew well how to appre- 
x)tL^ The critic must add to his natural and 
al soul five or six artificial and acquired souls, 
8 flexible sjrmpathy must introduce him to extinct 
ign sentiments. The best fruit of criticism is to 

ourselves from ourselves, to constrain us to 
edlowance for the surroundings in which we live, 
3h us to distinguish objects themselves through 
smsient appearances, with which our character 
ir age never fail to clothe them. Each person 
3 them through glasses of diverse focus and hue> 
one can reach the truth save by taking into 
t the form and tint which his glasses give to 
(jects which he sees. Hitherto we have been 
ing and pummelling one another, — this man 
ng that things are green, another that they 
dlow; others, again, Uiat they are red; each 
ig his neighbour of seeing wrong, and being 
>.nuous. Now, at last, we are learning moral 
i we are finding that the colour is not in the 
, but in ourselves; we pardon our neighbours 
ing differently from us ; we recognise that they 
^e red what to us appears blue, green what to us 
3 yellow ; we can even define the kind of glassea 

produces yellow, and the kind which produces 
divine their effects from their nature, predict to 

the tint imder which the object we are about to 
t to them will appear, construct beforehand the 

^ See tliis doobU ptaiae in IFUkdmMiutm 
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system of every mind, and perhaps one day free our- 
selves from every system. " As a poet/' said Goethe, 
" I am a polytheist ; as a naturalist, a pantheist ; as a 
moral man, a deist ; and in order to express my mind, 
I need all these forms." In fact, all these glasses are 
serviceable, for they all show us some new aspect of 
things. The important point is to have not one, but 
several, to employ each at the suitable moment, not to 
mind the particular colour of these glasses, but to 
know that behind these million moving poetical tints, 
optics only prove transformations governed by a law. 

§ 4. CONOKPTION OF HiSTORT. 

I. 

" Universal History, the history of what man has aooom* 
plished in this world, is at bottom the History of the Great 
Men who have worked here. They were the leaders of men, 
these great ones ; the modellers, patterns, and in a wide sense 
creators, of whatsoever the general mass of men contrived to do 
or to attain ; all things that we see standing accomplished in 
the world are properly the outer material result, the practical 
realisation and embodiment of Thoughts that dwelt in the 
Great Men sent into the world ; the soul of the whole world's 
history, it may justly be considered, were the history of these." ^ 

Whatever they be, poets, reformers, writers, men of 
action, revealers, he gives them all a mystical character : 

" Such a man is what we call an original man ; he comes to 
us at first-hand. A messenger he, sent from the Infinite 
Unknown with tidings to us. . . . Direct from the Inner Fact 
of things ; — ^he lives, and has to live, in daily communion witk 

^ Leehtnt on E«ro€i, I ; The fforo om DMrnUif. 
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that. HearsayB cannot hide it fix>m him ; he is blind, homeleB8» 
miserable, following hearsays ; it glares in upon him. ... It is 
from the heart of the world that he comes ; he is portion of the 
primal reality of things." ^ 

In vain the ignorance of his age and his own imper- 
fections mar the purity of his original vision ; he ever 
attains some immutable and life-giving truth ; for this 
truth he is listened to, and by this truth he is powerful 
That which he has discovered is immortal and efficacious : 

" The works of a man, bury them under what guano-moun- 
tains and obscene owl-droppings you will, do not perish, cannot 
perish. What of Heroism, what of Eternal Light was in a 
Man and his Life, is with very great exactness added to the 
Eternities ; remains forever a new divine portion of the Sum of 
Things." 2 

" No nobler feeling than this of admiration for one higher 
than himself dwells in the breast of man. It is to this hour, 
and at all hours, the vivifying influence in man's life. Religion 
I find stand upon it. . . . What therefore is loyalty proper, the 
life-breath of all society, but an effluence of Hero-worship, 
sabmissive admiration for the truly great ) Society is founded 
on Hero-worship." • 

This feeling is the deepest part of man. It exists even 
in this levelling and destructive age : " I seem to see 
in this indestructibility of Hero-worship the everlasting 
adamant lower than which the confused wreck of 
revolutionary things cannot falL"^ 

^ Lectures on fferoes, ii ; The Hero aa Prophet, 

< OromwelTe Letten and Speeches, iiL part x. ; DecUh of the Prth 

' Leeheree on Eenes, I ; The Eero as DMmtUi^, * /ML 
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IL 

We have here a Glennan theoiy, but fxansfonned, 
made precise, thickened after the English maimer. The 
Germans said that every nation, period, civilisation, 
had its idea ; that is its chief feature, from which the 
rest were derived; so that philosophy, religion, arts, 
and morals, all the elements of thought and action, 
could be deduced from some original and fundamental 
; quality, from which all proceeded and in which all 
ended. Where Hegel proposed an idea, Carlyle proposes 
a heroic sentiment It is more palpable and moraL 
To complete his escape from the vague, he consideis 
this sentiment in a hero. He must give to abstractions 
a body and soul ; he is not at ease in pure conceptions,, 
and wishes to touch a real being. 

But this being, as he conceives it, is an abstract of 
the rest For according to him, the hero contains and 
represents the civilisation in which he is comprised; 
he has discovered, proclaimed or practised an original 
conception, and in this his age has followed hinL The 
knowledge of a heroic sentiment thus gives us a know- 
ledge of a whole age. By this metliod Carlyle ha» 
emerged beyond biography. He has rediscovered the 
grand views of his masters. He has felt, Uke them, 
that a civilisation, vast and dispersed as it is over time 
and space, forms an indivisible whole. He has com- 
bined in a system of hero-worship the scattered frag- 
ments which Hegel imited by a law. He has derived 
from a common sentiment the events which the 
Germans derived from a common definition. He has 
comprehended the deep and distant connection of 
things, such as bind a great man to his time, such a» 
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connect the works of accomplished thought with the 
stutterings of infant thought, such as link the wise in- 
ventions of modem constitutions to the disorderly furies 
of primitive barbarism : 

*' Silent, with closed lips, as I fancy them, unconsciouB that 
they were specially brave; defying the wild ocean with its 
monsters, and all men and things; — ^progenitors of our own 
Blakes and Nelsons. . . . Hrolf or Rollo, Duke of Normandy, 
the wild Sea-king, has a share in governing England at tliis 
hour."! 

" No wild Saint Dominies and Thebaid Eremites, there had 
been no melodious Dante ; rough Practical Endeavour, Scandi- 
navian and other, from Odin to Walter Raleigh, from Ulfila to 
Granmer, enabled Shakspeare to speak. Nay, the finished 
Poet, I remark sometimes, is a symptom that his epoch itself 
has reached perfection and is finished ; that before long there 
will be a new epoch, new Reformers needed. ** ' 

His great poetical or practical works only publish or 
apply this dominant idea; the historian makes use of 
it, to rediscover the primitive sentiment which engen- 
ders them, and to form the aggr^ate conception which 
unites them. 

III. 

Hence a new fashion of writing history. Since the 
heroic sentiment is the cause of the other sentiments, 
it is to this the historian must devote himself. Since 
it is the source of civilisation, the mover of revolutions, 
the master and regenerator of human life, it is in this 
that he must observe civilisation, revolutions, and 
human lifa Since it is the spring of every move- 

^ Ltdurei on fferoes, i. ; The Hero a» DMrnUff. 
* Ihtd, iy. ; The Hero a$ Fried, 
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ment, it is by this that we shall undeTstand eveiy 
movement. Let the metaphysicians draw up deductions 
and formulas, or the politicians expound situations and 
constitutions. Man is not an inert being, moulded by 
a constitution, nor a lifeless being expressed by formula; 
he is an active and living soul, capable of acting, dis- 
covering, creating, devoting himself, and before all, of 
daring; genuine history is an epic of heroisnL This 
idea is, in my opinion, brilliant and luminous. For 
men have not done great things without great emotions. 
The first and sovereign motive of an extraordinary re- 
volution is an extraordinary sentiment. Then we see 
appear and swell a lofty and all-powerful passion, 
which has burst the old dykes, and hurled the current 
of things into a new bed. All starts from this, and it is 
this which we must observe. Let us leave metaphysical 
formulas and political considerations, and r^ard the 
inner state of every mind. Let us quit bare narrative, 
forget abstract explanations, and study impassioned 
souls. A revolution is only the birth of a great 
sentiment. What is this sentiment, how is it bound to 
others, what is its degree, source, effect, how does it 
transform the imagination, understanding, common 
inclinations; what passions feed it, what proportion 
of folly and reason does it embrace — these are the 
main questions. If any one wishes to represent to me 
the history of Buddhism, he must show me the calm 
despair of the ascetics who, deadened by the contempla- 
tion of the infinite void, and by the expectation of final 
annihilation, attain in their monotonous quietude the 
sentiment of universal fraternity. K any one wishes to 
represent to me the history of Christianity, he must 
show me the soul of a Saint John or Saint Paul, the 
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sudden renewal of the conscience, the faith in invisible 
things, the transformation of a soul penetrated by the 
presence of a paternal God, the irruption of tenderness, 
generosity, abnegation, trust, and hope, which rescued 
the wretches oppressed under the Soman tyranny and 
decline. To explain a revolution, is to write a partial 
psychology ; the analysis of critics and the divination 
of artists are the only instruments which can attain to 
it : if we would have it precise and profound, we must 
ask it of those who, through their profession or their 
genius, possess a knowledge of the soul — Shakspeare, 
Saint-Simon, Balzac, Stendhal. This is why we may 
occasionally ask it of Carlyle. And there is a history 
which we may ask of him in preference to all others, 
that of the Revolution which had conscience for its 
source, which set God in the councils of the state, which 
imposed strict duty, which provoked severe heroism. 
The best historian of Puritanism is a Puritan. 



IV. 

The history of Cromwell, Carlyle's masterpiece, is 
but a collection of letters and speeches, commented on 
and united by a continuous narrative. The impression 
which they leave is extraordinary. Grave constitu- 
tional histories hang heavy after this compilation. 
The author wished to make us comprehend a soul, the 
soul of Cromwell, the greatest of the Puritans, their 
chief, their abstract, their hero, and their model. His 
narrative resembles that of an eye-witness. A cove- 
nanter who should have collected letters, scraps of 
newspapers, and daily added reflections, interpreta- 
tions, notes, and anec^otes^ might have written just 
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such a book. At last we are face to face widi 
CromwelL We have his words, we can hear his tone 
of voice; we seize, around each action, the circum- 
stances which produced it: we see him in his tent, 
in council, with the proper background, with his face 
and costume : every detail, the most minute, is here. 
And the sincerity is as great as the sympathy; the 
biographer confesses his ignorance, the lack of docu- 
ments, the uncertainty; he is perfectly loyal though 
a poet and a sectarian. With him we simultaneously 
restrain and give free play to our conjectures ; and we 
feel at every step, amidst our affirmations and our 
resen^ations, that we are firmly planting our feet upon 
the truth. Would that all history were like this, a 
selection of texts provided with a commentary ! I 
would exchange for such a history all the regular 
arguments, all the beautiful colourless narrations, of 
Robertson and Hume. I can verify the judgment of 
the author whilst reading this ; I no more think after 
him, but for myself; the historian does not obtrude 
himself between me and his subject. I see a fact, and 
not an account of a fact; the oratorical and personal 
envelope, with which a narrative covers the truth, 
disappears; I can touch the truth itself. And this 
Cromwell, with his Puritans, comes forth from the test, 
recreated and renewed. We divined pretty well 
already that he was not a mere man of ambition, a 
hypocrite, but we took him for a fanatic and hateful 
disputant. We considered these Puritans as gloomy 
madmen, shallow brains, and full of scruples. Let us 
quit our French and modem ideas, and enter into these 
souls: we shall find there something else than hypo- 
chondria, namely, a grand sentiment — am I a just man ? 
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And if God, who is perfect justice, were to judge me at 
this moment, what sentence would he pass upon me ? 
— Such is the original idea of the Puritans, and through 
them came the Revolution into England. The feel- 
ing of the difference there is between good and evil, 
filled for them all time and space, and became 
incarnate, and expressed for them, by such words as 
Heaven and Hell. They were struck by the idea 
of duty. They examined themselves by this light, 
severely and without intermission; they conceived 
the sublime model of infallible and complete virtue; 
they were imbued therewith ; they drowned in this 
absorbing thought all worldly prejudices and all incli- 
nations of the senses; they conceived a horror even 
of imperceptible faults, which an honest mind will ex- 
cuse in itself; they exacted from themselves absolute 
and continuous perfection, and they entered into life 
with a fixed resolve to suffer and do all, rather than 
deviate one step. We laugh at a revolution about 
surplices and chasubles ; there was a sentiment of the 
divine underneath all these disputes about vestments. 
These poor folk, shopkeepers and farmers, believed, with 
all their heart, in a sublime and terrible God, and the 
manner how to worship Him was not a trifling thing 
for them : 

" Suppose now it were some matter of vital oonoemment, 
some transoendent matter (as Divine worship is), about which 
your whole soul, struck dumb with its excess of feeling, knew 
not how to form itself into utterance at all, and preferred form- 
leas silence to any utterance there possible, — what should we 
say r)f a man coming forwanl to represent or utter it for you in 
the way of upholsterer-mummery 7 Such a mau, — let him 
depart swiftly, if he love himself t Yoa have lost your odIj 
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ion; are mute, struck down, without even tears: an impor- 
tunate man importunately offers to celebrate Fonend Ganes 
for him in the manner of the Greeks."^ 

This has caused the Eevolution, and not the Writ of 
Shipmoney, or any other political vexation. " Ton may 
take my purse, . . . but the Self is mine and God my 
Maker^s."^ And the 8€une sentiment which made them 
rebels, made them conquerors. Men could not under- 
stand how discipline could exist in an army in which 
on inspired corporal would reproach a lukewarm general 
They thought it strange that generals, who sought the 
Lord with tears, had learned administration and strategy 
in the Bible. They wondered that madmen could be men 
of business. The truth is, that they were not madmen, 
but men of business. The whole difference between 
them and practical men whom we know, is that they 
had a conscience; this conscience was their flame; 
mysticism emd dreams were but the smoke. They 
sought the true, the just ; and their long prayers, their 
nasal preachings, their quotations from the Bible, their 
tears, their anguish, only mark the sincerity and ardour 
with which they applied themselves to the searcL 
They read their duty in themselves; the Bible only 
aided them. At need they did violence to it, when 
they wished to verify by texts the suggestions of their 
own hearts. It was this sentiment of duty which 
united, inspired, emd sustained them, which made their 
discipline, courage, and boldness; which raised to 
ancient heroism Hutchinson, Milton, and Cromwell; 
which instigated all decisive deeds, grand resolves, 
marvellous successes, the declaration of war, the trial 

^ Luiiwru <m fferoes, yL ; Hu Biro oi Kimg. * JbUL 
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of the king, the puige of Parliament, the humiliation 
of Europe, the protection of Protestantism, the sway of 
the seas. These men are the true heroes of England ; 
they display, in high relief, the original characteristica 
and noblest features of England — ^practical piety, the 
rule of conscience, manly resolution, indomitable energy. 
They founded England, in spite of the corruption of the 
Stuarts and the relaxation of modem manners, by the 
exercise of duty, by the practice of justice, by obstinate 
toil, by vindication of right, by resistance to oppression, 
by the conquest of liberty, by the repression of vice. 
Tliey founded Scotland, they founded the United States : 
at this day they are, by their descendemts, founding 
Australia and colonising the world. Carlyle is so much 
their brother, that he excuses or admires their excesses 
— the execution of the king, the mutilation of Parlia- 
ment, their intolerance inquisition, the despotism of 
CromweU, the theocracy of Knox. He sets them before 
us as models, and judges both past and present by 
them alone. 

V. 

Hence he saw nothing but evil in the French Be- 
volution. He judges it as unjustly as he judges 
Voltaire, and for the same reasons. He understands 
our manner of acting no better than our manner of 
thinking. He looks for Puritan sentiment ; and, as he 
does not find it, he condemns us. The idea of duty, 
the religious spirit, self-government, the authority of an 
austere conscience, can alone, in his opinion, reform a 
corrupt society ; and none of all these are to be met 
with in French society. The philosophy which has 
produced and guided the fievolution was simply dea* 
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tractive, proclaiming no other gospel but " that a lie 
cannot be believed ! Philosophy knows only this : Her 
other relief is mainly that in spiritual, supra-sensual 
matters, no belief is possibla" The theory of the Eights 
of Man, borrowed from Bousseau, is only a logical game, 
a pedantry almost as opportime as a ''Theory of Ir- 
regular Verbs." The manners in vogue were the 
epicurism of Faublas. The morality in vogue was the 
promise of universal happiness. Incredulity, hollow 
rant, sensuality, were the mainsprings of this refonna- 
tion. Men let loose their instincts and overturned the 
barriers. They replaced corrupt authority by unchecked 
anarchy. In what could a jacquerie of brutalised 
peasants, impelled by atheistical arguments, end ? 

" For ourselves, we answer that French Revolution means 
here the open violent Rebellion, and Victory, of disimprisoned 
Anarchy against corrupt, worn-out Authority.^ . . . 

" So thousandfold complex a Society ready to burst up from 
its infinite depths ; and these men its rulers and healersy with- 
out life-rule for themselves — other life-rule than a €k>spel 
according to Jean Jacques ! To the wisest of them, what we 
must call the wisest, man is properly an accident under the sky. 
Man is without duty round him, except it be to make the 
Constitution. He is without Heaven above him, or Hell 
beneath him ; he has no God in the world. 

" While hollow languor and vacuity is the lot of the upper, 
and want and stagnation of the lower, and universal miaeiy is 
very certain, what other thing is certain t . . . What will 
remain) The five unsatiated senses will remain, the sixth 
msatiable sense (of vanity) ; the whole d4gmon%ae nature of man 
will remain. 

*' Man is not what we call a happy animal ; his appetite for 
wweet victual is too enormous. ... (He cannot subsist) exoqyt 

' Tlu Frmch BevoluU(m^ i bk. vi ch. i; Mak$ tiU 
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bj girding himflelf together for continiial endeavour and endmi- 
ance."! 

But set the good beside the evil ; put do^wn virtues 
beside vices ! These sceptics believed in demonstrated 
truth, and would have her alone for mistress. These 
logicians foimded society only on justice, and risked 
their lives rather than renoimoe an established theorem. 
These epicureans embraced in their sympathies entire 
humanity. These furious men, these workmen, these 
hungry, threadbare peasants, fought on the frontiers 
for humanitarian interests and abstract principles. 
Generosity and enthusiasm abounded in France, as well 
as in England ; acknowledge them under a form which 
is not EnglisL These men were devoted to abstract 
truth, as the Puritan to divine truth; they followed 
philosophy, as the Puritans followed religion ; they had 
for their aim imiversal salvation, as the Puritans had 
individual salvation. They fought against evil in 
society, as the Puritans fought it in the souL They 
were generous, as the Puritans were virtuous. They 
had, like them, a heroism, but sympathetic, sociable, 
ready to proselytise, which reformed Europe, whilst the 
English one only served England. 

VI. 

This exaggerated Puritanism, which revolted Carlyle 
against the French Bevolution, revolts him against 
modem England : 

" We have forgotten God ; — ^in the most modem dialect and 
very truth of the matter, we have taken up the Fact of this 
Universe as it it not. We have quietly closed our eyes to the 

^ Tk$ IVwio^ B^vohOum, L bk. Ti ch. L ; Mak$ tiU OcmttiMwk 
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eternal Substance of things, and opened them only to the Shows 
and Shams of things. We qoietly believe this Uniyerse to be 
intrinsicall J a great unintelligible pebhaps ; extrinsically, clear 
enough, it is a great, most eztensiTe Oattlefold and Workhouse, 
with most extensiye Kitchen-ranges, Dining-tables, — ^whereat he 
is wise who can find a place ! All the Truth of this Uniyerse 
is uncertain ; only the profit and loss of it, the pudding and 
praise of it, are and remain very visible to the practical man. 

''There is no longer any God for us! God's Laws are 
become a Greatest-Happiness Principle, a ParUamentaiy Expedi- 
ency ; the Heavens overarch us only as an Astronomical Time- 
keeper ; a butt for Herschel-telescopes to shoot science at, to 
shoot sentimentalities at : in our and old Jonson's dialect, man 
has lost the 9oul out of him ; and now, after the due period, — 
begins to find the want of it ! This is verily the plague-spot ; 
centre of the universal Social Gangrene, threatening all modem 
things with frightful death. To him that will consider it, here 
is the stem, with its roots and taproot, with its world-wide 
upas-boughs and accursed poison-exudations, under which the 
world lies writhing in atrophy and agony. You touch the 
focal-centre of all our disease, of our frightful nosology of 
diseases, when you lay your hand on this. There is no religion : 
there is no God; man has lost his soul, and vainly seeks 
antiseptic salt. Vainly : in killing Kings, in passing Reform 
bills, in French Revolutions, Manchester Insurrections, is found 
no remedy. The foul elephantine leprosy, alleviated for an 
hour, reappears in new force and desperateness next hour." ^ 

Since the return of the Stuarts, we are utilitarians or 
sceptics. We believe only in observation, statistics, 
gross and concrete truths; or else we doubt, half 
believe, on hearsay, with reserve. We have no moral 
convictions, and we have only floating convictions. 
We have lost the mainspring of action ; we no longer 

^ Past and Present, bk. iiL ch. L ; PhenommuL 
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set duty in the midst of our resolve, as the sole and 
undisturbed foundation of life; we are caught by all 
kinds of little experimental and positive receipts, and we 
amuse ourselves with all kinds of pretty pleasures, well 
chosen and arranged. We are egotists or dilettanti 
We no longer look on life as an august temple, but as 
a machine for solid profits, or as a hall for refined 
amusements. We have our rich men, our manu- 
facturers, our bankers, who preach the gospel of gold ; 
we have gentlemen, dandies, lords, who preach the 
gospel of manners. We overwork ourselves to heap up 
guineas, or else we make ourselves insipid to attain an 
elegant dignity. Our hell is no longer, as under 
Cromwell, the dread of being found guilty before the 
just Judge, but the dread of makiug a bad speculation, 
or of transgressing etiquette. We have for our aristo- 
cracy greedy shopkeepers, who reduce life to a calcula- 
tion of cost and sale-prices ; and idle amateurs, whose 
great business in life is to preserve the game on their 
estates. We are no longer governed. Our government 
has no other ambition than to preserve the public peace, 
and to get in the taxes. Our constitution lays it down 
as a principle, that, in order to discover the true and 
the good, we have only to make two million imbeciles 
vote. Our Parliament is a great word-mill, where 
plotters out-bawl each other for the sake of making a 
noise.^ 

^ " It 18 hia effort and deare to teach this and the other thinking 
British man that said finale, the advent namely of actual open Anarchy, 
cannot be distant, now when virtnal disguised Anarchy, long-continued, 
and waxing daily, has got to such a height ; and that the one method 
of staving off the fatal consummation, and steering towards the Con* 
tinents of the Future, lies not in the direction of reforming Parliament, 
hat of what he calls reforming Downing Street; a thing infinitely 

VOL. IV. 2 A 
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Under this thin cloak of conventionalities and 
phrases, ominously growls the irresistible democracy. 
England perishes if she ever ceases to be able to sell a 
yard of cotton at a farthing less than others. At the 
least check in the manufactures, 1,500,000 workmen,^ 
without work, live upon public charity. The formid- 
able masses, given up to the hazards of industry, urged 
by lust, impelled by hunger, oscillates between the 
fragile cracking barriers; we are nearing the final 
breaking-up, which will be open anarchy, and the 
democracy will heave amidst the ruins, until the senti- 
ment of the divine emd of duty has rallied them around 
the worship of heroism; until it has discovered the 
means of calling to power the most virtuous and the 
most capable;^ until it has given its guidance into 
their hands, instead of making them subject to its 
caprices; until it has recognised and reverenced its 
Luther and its Cromwell, its priest and its king. 

urgent to be begun, and to be fltrennonsly carried on. To find a Parlia- 
ment more and more the express image of the People, conld, onless the 
People chanced to be wise as well as miserable, give him no satistiftctioD. 
Kot this at all ; but to find some sort of King, made in the image ol 
Qod, who could a little achieve for the People, if not their spoken 
wishes, yet their dumb wants, and what they would at last fiiid t« 
have been their instinctiye will, — ^which is a far different matter 
usually, in this babbling world of ours." — ParliamenU, in LcUier-Day 
Pamphlets. 

"A king or leader, then, in all bodies of men, there must be ; be 
their work what it may, there is one man here who by character, 
faculty, position, is fittest of all to do it 

'* He who is to be my ruler, whose will is to be higher than my 
will, was chosen for me in Heaven. Neither, except in such obedience 
to the Heaven -chosen, is freedom so much as conceivable." 

^ Official Beport, 1842. > LaUsr-Day PampKUU; Hurliammtk 
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VIL 

Now-ihdayB, doubtleBSy in the whole civilised world, 
demociacy is sweUing or overflowing, and all the chan- 
nels in which it flows, are fragile or temporary. But 
it is a strange oflTer to present for its issue the fanaticism 
and tyranny of the Puritans. The society and spirit 
which Carlyle proposes, as models for human nature, 
lasted but an hour^ and could not last longer. The 
asceticism of the Bepublic produced the debauchery of 
the Bestoration; Harrison preceded Rochester, men 
like Bunyan raised up men like Hobbes; and the 
sectaries, in instituting the despotism of enthusiasm, 
established by reaction the authority of the positive 
mind and the worship of gross pleasure. Exaltation 
is not stable, and it cannot be exacted from man, 
without injustice and danger. The sympathetic gene- 
rosity of the French Revolution ended in the cynicism 
of the Directory and the slaughters of the empire. 
The chivalric and poetic piety of the great Spanish 
monarchy emptied Spain of men and of thought. The 
primacy of genius, taste, and intellect in Italy, reduced 
her at the end of a century to voluptuous sloth and 
political slavery. " What makes the angel makes the 
beast ; " and perfect heroism, like all excesses, ends in 
stupor. Human nature has its explosions, but with 
intervals: mysticism is serviceable but when it is 
short Violent circumstances produce extreme con- 
ditions ; great evils are necessary in order to raise great 
men, and you are obliged to look for shipwrecks when 
you wish to behold rescuers. If enthusiasm is beauti- 
ful, its results and its originating circumstances are 
sad; it is but a crisis, and a healthy state is better. 
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In this respect Carlyle himself may serve for a proot 
There is perhaps less genius in Macaulay than in 
Carlyle ; but when we have fed for some time on tins 
exaggerated and demoniacal style, this marvellous and 
sickly philosophy, this contorted and prophetic history, 
these sinister and furious politics, we gladly return to 
the continuous eloquence, to the vigorous reasoning, to 
the moderate prognostications, to the demonstrated 
theories, of the generous and solid mind which Europe 
has just losty who brought honour to England, and 
whose place none can filL 



OHAPTEB V. 



Whxn at Oxford some years ago, during the meeting 
of the British Association, I met, amongst the few 
students still in residence, a young Englishman, a man 
of intelligence, with whom I became intimate. He 
took me in the evening to the New Museum, well 
filled with specimens. Here short lectures were de- 
livered, new models of machinery were set to work; 
ladies were present and took an interest in the experi- 
ments; on the last day, full of enthusiasm, Ood save 

^ K. Taine has pablifthed this ''Study on MiU" separately, and 
preceded it by the foUowing note, as a preface : — " When this Study 
fint appeared, Mr. MiU did me the honour to write to me that it would 
not be possible to give in a few pages a more exact and complete notion 
of the contents of his work, considered as a body of philosophical 
teaching; 'But,' he added, 'I think you are wrong in regarding the 
Tiews I adopt as especially English. They were so in the first half of 
the eighteenth century, from the time of Locke to that of the reaction 
against Hume. This reaction, beginning in Scotland, assumed long ago 
the German form, and ended by preTsiling uniyeraally. When I wrote 
my book, I stood almost alone in my opinions ; and thougjh they haye met 
with a degree of sympathy which I by no means expected, we may still 
count in England twenty d priori and spiritualist phUosophers for every 
partisan of the doctrine of Experience.* 

" This remark is very true. I myself could have made it, having 
been brought up in the doctrines of Scottish phUosophy and the writings 
of Beid. I simply answer, that there are philosophers whom we do not 
count, and that aU such, whether English or not, spiritualist or not. 
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the Qtuen was sung. I admixed this zeal, this solidity 
of mind, this organisation of science, these volmitai; 
subscriptions, this aptitude for association and for 
labour, this great machine pushed on by so many arms, 
and so well fitted to accumulate, criticise, and classify 
facts. But yet, in tliis abundance, there was a void; 
when I read the Transactions, I thought I was present 
at a congress of heads of manufactories. All these 
learned men verified details and exchanged recipes. 
It was as though I listened to foremen, busy in com- 
municating their processes for tanning leather or dyeing 
cotton : general ideas were wanting. I used to regret 
this to my friend ; emd in the evening, by his lamp, 
amidst that great silence in which the university town 
lay wrapped, we both tried to discover its reasons. 



n. 

One day I said to him: Ton lack philosophy — I 
mean, what the Germans call metaphysics. You have 

may be neglected without much hann. Once in a half oentaiy, or 
perhaps in a centuiy, or two centoriea, aome thinker appears ; Baoon 
and Hume in England, Descartes and Condillac in France, Kant and 
Hegel in Germany. At other times the stage is anoccnpied, or oirdinaiy 
men come forwaxd, and offer the public that which the public likea— 
Sensualists or Idealists, according to the tendency of the day, with 
sufficient instruction and skiU to play leading parts, and enough 
capacity to re-set old airs, well drilled in the works of their prede- 
cessors, but destitute of real inyention — simple executant musicians, 
who stand in the place of composers. In Europe, at present, the stage 
is a blank. The Qermans adapt and alter effete French materialism. 
The French listen from habit, but somewhat wearily and distractedly, 
to the scraps of melody and eloquent commonplace which their in* 
stmctors haye repeated to them for the last thirty years. In this deep 
silence, and from among these duU mediocrities, a master comes forward 
to speak, .toothing of the sort hss been seen since H^geL' 
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[earned men, but you have no thinkers. Your God 
impedes you. He is the Supreme Cause, and you dare 
aot reason on causes, out of respect for him. He is 
bhe most important personage in England, and I see 
dearly that he merits his position ; for he forms part 
)f your constitution, he is the guardian of your morality, 
lie judges in final appeal on all questions whatsoever, 
iie replaces with advantage the prefects and gendarmes 
iTith whom the nations on the Continent are still en- 
cumbered. Yet, this high rank has the inconvenience 
it all official positions ; it produces a ccmt, prejudices, 
ntolerance, and courtiers. Here, close by us, is poor 
IdEr. Max Mliller, who, in order to acclimatise the study 
)f Sanscrit, was compelled to discover in the Yedas 
;he worship of a moral God, that is to say, the religion 
>f Paley and Addison. Some time ago, in London, I 
read a proclamation of the Queen, forbidding people to 
>lay cards, even in their own houses, on Sundays.* It 
leems that, if I were robbed, I could not bring my thief 
o justice without taking a preliminary religious oath ; 
or the judge has been known to send a complainant 
iway who refused to take the oath, deny him justice, 
ind insult him into the bargain. Every year when we 
ead the Queen's speech in youi papers, we find there 
he compulsory mention of Divine Providence, which 
iomes in mechanically, like the invocation to the im- 
aortal gods on the fourth page of a rhetorical declama- 
ion; and you remember that once, the pious phrase 
laving been omitted, a second communication was 
nade to Parliament for the express purpose of supply- 
ng it AU these cavillings and pedantries indicate to 
ay mind a celestial monarchy ; naturally it resembles all 

1 xids kw has been abwyted by an Act of PariiiiiMat »Ti. 
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others ; I mean that it relies more willingly on tradition 
and custom than on examination and reason. A 
monarchy never invited men to verify its credentials. 
As yours is, however, useful, well adapted to you, and 
moral, you are not revolted by it; you submit to it 
without difficulty, you are, at heart, attached to it; 
you would fear, in touching it, to disturb the constita- 
tion and morality. You leave it in the clouds, amidst 
public homage. • You fall back upon yourselves, confine 
yourselves to matters of fact, to minute dissections, to 
experiments in the laboratory. You go cidling plants 
and collecting shells. Science is deprived of its head; 
but all is for the best, for practical life is improved, 
and dogma remains intact 

IIL 

You are truly French, he answered; you ignore 
facts, emd all at once find yourself settled in a theoiy. 
I assure you that there are thinkers amongst us, and 
not far from hence, at Christ Church, for instance. One 
of them, the professor of Greek, has spoken so deeply 
on inspiration, the creation and final causes, that he is 
out of favour. Look at this little collection which has 
recently appeared, Essays and Reviews ; your philosophic 
freedom of the last century, the latest conclusions of 
geology emd cosmogony, the boldness of German exegesis, 
are here in abstract. Some things are wanting, amongst 
others the waggeries of Voltaire, the misty jargon of 
Germany, and the prosaic coarseness of Comte ; to my 
mind, the loss is small Wait twenty years, and you 
will find in London the ideas of Paris and Berlin. — 
But they will still be the ideas of Paris and Berlin. 
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Whom have you that is original ? — Stuart Mill — ^Who 
is he ? — A political writer. His little book On Liberty 
is as admirable as Bousseau's Contrat Social is bad. — 
That is a bold assertion. — No^ for Mill decides as 
strongly for the independence of the individual as 
Bousseau for the despotism of the State. — ^Very well, 
but that is not enough to make a philosopher. What 
besides is he? — ^An economist who goes beyond his 
science, and subordinates production to man, instead of 
man to production. — Well, but this is not enough to 
make a philosopher. Is he anything else ? — ^A logician. 
Very good ; but of what school ? — Of his own. I told 
you he was original — Is he Hegelian ? — By no means ; 
he is too fond of facts and proofs. — ^Does he follow 
Port-Boyal? — Still less; he is too well acquainted 
with modem sciences. — Does he imitate Condillac ? — 
Certainly not ; Condillac has only taught him to write 
welL — ^Who, then, are his friends ? — Locke and Comte 
in the first rank ; then Hxmie and Newton. — Is he a 
system-monger, a speculative reformer? — He has too 
much sense for that ; he only arranges the best theories, 
and explains the best methods. He does not attitudinise 
majestically in the character of a restorer of science ; 
he does not declare, like your Germans, that his book 
will open up a new era for humanity. He proceeds 
gradually, somewhat slowly, often creepingly, through 
a multitude of particular facts. He excels in giving 
precision to an idea, in disentangling a principle, in 
discovering it amongst a number of different facts ; in 
refuting, distinguishing, arguing. He has the astute- 
ness, patience, method, and sagacity of a lawyer. — Very 
weD, you admit that I was right. A lawyer, an ally 
of Locke, Newton^ Comte, and Hume; we have here 
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only Engliflh philosophy; but no matter. Has he 
reached a grand conception of the universe ? — Yea. — 
Has he an individual and complete idea of nature and 
the mind? — ^Yes. — Has he combined the operations 
and discoveries of the intellect under a single principle 
which puts them all in a new light? — ^Yes; but we 
have to discover this principle. — ^That is your business, 
uid I hope you will imdertake it — But I shall fall 
into abstract generalities. — There is no harm in that ? 
— But this close reasoning will be like a quick-set 
hedge. We will prick our fingers with it — ^But three 
men out of four would cast aside such speculations as 
idle. — So much the worse for them. For in what does 
the life of a nation or a century consist, except in the 
formation of such theories? We are not thoroughly 
men unless so engaged. If some dweller in another 
planet were to come down here to ask us the nature of 
our race, we should have to show him the five or six 
great ideas which we have formed of the mind and the 
world. That alone would give him the measure of our 
intelligence. Expound to me your theory, and I shall 
go away better instructed than after having seen the 
siasses of brick, which you call London and Manchester. 

§ 1. — ^EXPEBIENCE. 

L 

Let us b^in, then, at the beginning, like logicians. 
Mill has written on logic. What is logic? It is a 
science. What is its object? The sciences; for, sup- 
pose that you have traversed the universe, and that you 
know it thoroughly, stars, earth, sun, heat, gravity^ 
diemical affinities, the species of minerals, geological 
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leYolntions, plants, animals, human events, all that 
classifications and theories explain and embrace, there 
still remain these classifications and theories to be 
learnt Kot only is there an order of beings, but also 
an order of the thoughts ¥^hich represent them; not 
only plants and animals, but also botany and zoology ; 
DOt only lines, surfaces, volimies, and numbers, but also 
geometry and arithmetic. Sciences, then, are as real 
things as facts themselves, and therefore, as well as facts, 
become the subject of study. We can analyse them as 
we analyse facts, investigate their elements, composition, 
order, relations, and object There is, therefore, a science 
of sciences ; this science is called logic, and is the sub- 
ject of Mill's work. It is no part of logic to analyse 
the operations of the mind, memory, the association of 
ideas, external perception, etc.; that is the business 
of psychology. We do not discuss the value of such 
operations, the veracity of our consciousness, the ab- 
solute certainty of our elementary knowledge; this 
belongs to metaphysics. We suppose our faculties to 
be at work, and we admit their primary discoveries. 
We take the instnmient as nature has provided it, and 
we trust to its accuracy. We leave to others the task 
of taking its mechanism to pieces, and the curiosity 
which criticises its results. Setting out from its primi- 
tive operations, we inquire how they are added to each 
other ; how they are combined ; how one is convertible 
into another ; how, by dint of additions, combinations, 
and transformations, they finally compose a system of 
connected and developed truths. We construct a theory 
of science, as others construct theories of vegetation, of 
tlie mind, or of numbers. Such is the idea of logic ; 
and it is plain that it has, as other sciences, a real 
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Bubject-matter, its distinct province, its manifest import- 
ance, its special method, and a certain future. 



11. 

Having premised so much, we observe that all these 
sciences which form the sulrject of logic, are but collec- 
tions of propositions, and that each proposition merely 
connects or separates a subject and an attribute, that 
is, two names, a quality and a substance ; that is to say, 
a thing and another thing. We must then ask what 
we understand by a thing, what we indicate by a name ; 
in other words, what it is we recognise in objects, what 
we connect or separate, what is the subject-matter of 
all our propositions and all our science. There is a 
point in which all our several items of knowledge 
resemble one another. There is a common element 
which, continually repeated, constitutes all our ideas. 
There is, as it were, a minute primitive crystal which, 
indefinitely and variously repeating itself, forms the 
whole mass, and which, once known, teaches us before- 
hand the laws and composition of the complex bodies 
which it has formed. 

Now, when we attentively consider the idea which we 
form of anything, what do we find in it ? Take first 
substances, that is to say, Bodies and Minds.^ This 

^ " It is oerUin, then, that a part of oar notion of a body oonnsts 
of the notion of a nnmber of sensations of our own or of other sentient 
beings, habituaUy ocenrring simoltaneoosly. My conception of the 
table at which I am writing is compounded of its yisible form and size, 
which are complex sensations of sight ; its tangible form and sixe, 
which are complex sensations of oar organs of touch and of our 
masdes ; its weight, which is also a sensation of touch and of the 
moscles ; its colour, which is a sensation of sight ; its hardness, which 
it a sensation of the muscles ; its composition, which is another word 
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table is brown, long, wide, three feet high, judging by 
the eye : that is, it forms a little spot in the field of 
vision ; in other words, it produces a certain sensation 
on the optic nerve. It weighs ten pounds : that is, it 
would require to lift it an effort less than for a weight 
of eleven pounds, and greater than for a weight of nine 
pounds ; in other words, it produces a certain muscular 
sensation. It is hard and square, which means that, if 
first pushed, and then run over by the hand, it will 
excite two distinct kinds of muscular sensations. And 
so on. When I examine closely what I know of it, I 
find that I know nothing else except the impressions it 
makes upon ma Our idea of a body comprises nothing 
else than this : we know nothing of it but the sensations 
it excites in us ; we determine it by the nature, number, 
and order of these sensations ; we know nothing of its 
inner nature, nor whether it has one ; we simply affirm 
that it is the imknown cause of these sensations. 
When we say that a body has existed in the absence of 
our sensations we mean simply that if, during that time, 
we had been within reach of it, we should have had 
sensations which we have not had. We never define 
it save by our present or past, future or possible, com- 
plex or simple impressions. This is so true, that 
philosophers like Berkeley have maintained, with some 

for all the Tarieties of sensation which we ivceiye, nnder Tarions dr- 
cmnstances, from the wood of which it is made ; and so forth. All or 
most of these Yarioos sensations frequently are, and, as we learn by 
experience, always might be, experienced simultaneously, or in many 
different orders of succession, at our own choice : and hence the thought 
of any one of them makes us think of the others, and the whole becomes 
mentally amalgamated into one mixed state of consciousness, which. In 
the language of Locke and Hartley, is termed a Complex Id«."— 
Hill's Si/tAem of Ijogic^ 4th ed. 2 vols., i 62. 
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8how of truth, that matter is a creature of the imagina- 
tion, and that the whole universe of sense, is reduciUe 
to an order of sensations. It is at least so, as far as 
our knowledge is concerned ; and the judgments which 
compose our sciences, have reference only to the impres- 
sions by which things are manifested to us. 

So, again, with the mind. We may well admit that 
there is in us a soul, an " ego," a subject or recipient of 
our sensations, and of our otlier modes of being, distinct 
from those sensations and modes of existence ; but we 
know nothing of it Mr. Mill says : 

'' For, as our conception of a body is that of an unknown 
exciting cause of BensationB, so our conception of a mind is that 
of an unknown recipient, or percipient, of them ; and not of 
them alone, but of all our other feelings. As body is the 
mysterious something which excites the mind to feel, so mind 
is the mysterious something which feels, and thinks. It is un- 
necessary to give in the case of mind, as we gave in the case of 
matter, a particular statement of the sceptical system by which 
its existence as a Thing in itself, distinct from the series of 
what are denominated its states, is called in question. But it 
is necessary to remark, that on the inmost nature of the tkink- 
mg principle, as well as on the inmost natore of matter, we are, 
and with our faculties must always remain, entirely in the dark. 
All which we are aware of, even in our own minds, is a certain 
' thread of consdousness ; ' a series of feelings, that is, of sensa- 
tions, thoughts, emotions, and volitions, more or less numerous 
and complicated. " ^ 

We have no clearer idea of mind than of matter ; we can 
say nothing more about it than about matter. So that 
substances, of whatever kind, bodies or minds, within 
or without us, are never for us more than tissues, 

^ Mill's Logic, i 6S. 
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more or less complex, more or less regular, of which oar 
impressions and modes of being form all the threads. 

This is still more evident in the case of attributes 
than of substances. When I say that snow is white, I 
mean that, when snow is presented to my sight, I have 
the sensation of whiteness. When I say that fire is hot, 
I mean that, when near the fire, I have the sensation of 
heat. We call a mind devout, superstitious, meditative, 
or gay, simply meaning that the ideas, the emotions, the 
volitions, designated by these words, recur frequently in 
the series of its modes of being.^ When we say that 
bodies are heavy, divisible, movable, we mean simply 
that, left to themselves, they will fall ; when cut, they 

^ ** Every attribute of a mind consists either in being itself affected 
in a certain way, or aflecting other minds in a certain way. Ck>nsidered 
in itself, we can predicate nothing of it bat the series of its own feel- 
ings. When we say of any mind, that it is devout, or superstitious, or 
meditative, or cheerful, we mean that the ideas, emotions, or volitions 
implied in those words, form a frequently recurring part of the series of 
feelings, or states of consciousness, which fill up the sentient existence 
of that mind. 

** In addition, however, to those attributes of a mind which are 
grounded on its own states of feeling, attributes may also be ascribed to 
it, in the same manner as to a body, grounded on the feelings which it 
excites in other minds. A mind does not, indeed, lik« a body, excite 
sensations, but it may excite thoughts or emotions. The most impor- 
tant example of attributes ascribed on this ground, is the employment 
of terms expressive of approbation or blame. When, for example, we 
say of any character, or (in other words) of any mind, that it is admirable, 
we mean that the contemplation of it excites the sentiment of admira- 
tion ; and indeed somewhat more, for the word implies that we not only 
feel admiration, but approve that sentiment in ourselves. In som« 
cases, under the semblance of a single attribute, two are really predi- 
cated : one of them, a state of the mind itself ; the other, a state with 
which other minds are affected by thinking of it As when we say of 
any one that he is generous. The word generosity expresses a certain 
state of mind, but being a term of praise, it also expresses that this 
itate of mind excites in us another mental state, called approbation. 
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win separate ; or when pushed, they will move : that is, 
under such and such circumstances they will produce 
such and such a sensation in our muscles, or our sight 
An attribute always designates a mode of our being, or 
a series of our modes of being. In vain we disguise 
these modes by grouping, concealing them under abstract 
words, dividing and transforming them, so that we are 
frequently puzzled to recognise them: whenever we 
pierce to the basis of our words and ideas, we find them 
and nothing but them. Mill says : 

'' Take the following example : A generous person is worthy 
of honour. Who would expect to recognise here a case of oo- 
exiBtence between phenomena? But so it is. The attribute 
which causes a person to be termed generous is ascribed to him 
on the ground of states of his mind, and particulars of his con- 
duct ; both are phenomena ; the former are facts of internal 
consciousness, the latter, so far as distinct from the former, are 
physical facts, or perceptions of the senses. Worthy of honour, 
admits of a similar analysis. Honour, as here used, means a 
state of approving and admiring emotion, followed on occasion 
by corresponding outward acts. ' Worthy of honour ' connotes 
all this, together with an approval of the act of showing honour. 
All these are phenomena ; states of internal consdousneas, ac- 
companied or followed by physical facts. When we say, A 
generous person is worthy of honour, we affirm coexistence be* 
tween the two complicated phenomena connoted by the two 
terms respectively. We affirm, that wherever and whenever 
the inward feelings and outward fietcts implied in the word gen- 
erosity, have place, then and there the existence and manifest- 
ation of an inward feeling, honour, would be followed in our 
minds by another inward feeling, approvaL" ^ 

The aaaertion made, therefore, is twofold, and of the following jmrport : 
Certain feelings form habitually a part of this person's sentient ex- 
istence ; and the idea of those feelings of his, excites the sentiment of 
approbation in onrselves or others."— Mill's Logic^ i. SOl ^ iM. 110. 
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un we turn about as we please, we remain still in 
ame circle. Whether the object be an attribute or 
stance, complex or abstract, compound or simple, 
laterial is to us always the same ; it is made up 
of our modes of being. Our mind is to nature 
a thermometer is to % boiler : we define the pro- 
BS of nature by the impressions of our mind, as we 
ate the conditions of the boiling water by the 
ges of the thermometer. Of both we know but 
ition and changes ; both are made up of isolated 
transient facts ; a thing is for us but an aggregate 
enomena. These are the sole elements of our know- 
> : consequently the whole effort of science will be 
ik facts to fieu^ts. 



Ill 

lis brief phrase is the abstract of the whole system. 
IS masoer it, for it explains all Mill's theories. He 
iefined and restated everything from this starting- 
b. In all forms and all degrees of knowledge, he 
recognised only the knowledge of facts, and of their 
ions. 

ow we know that logic has two comer-stones, the 
iries of Definition and of Proof. From the days of 
Ix)tle logicians have spent their time in polishing 
L They have only dared to touch them respectfully, 
they were sacred. At most, from time to time, 
i innovator ventured to turn them over cautiously, 
lit them in a better light. Mill shapes, cuts, turns 
I over, and replaces them both in a similar manner 
by the same means. 
OL. IV. 2 b 
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IV. 

I am quite awaie that now-a-days men laugh at those 
who leason on definitions ; the lan^eis deserve to be 
laof^hed at There is no theoiy more fertile in nni- 
vetsal and important results ; it ia the root by which the 
whok tree of human sdenoe grows and lives. For to 
define things is to mark out their nature. To introduce 
a new idea of definition is to introduce a new idea of 
the nature of things ; it is to tell us what beings are, of 
what they are composed, into what elements they are 
capable of being resolved. In this lies the merit of 
these dry speculations ; the philosopher seems occupied 
with arranging mere formulas ; the fact is that in them 
he encloses the universa 

Take, say logicians, an animal, a plant, a feeling, 
a geometrical figure, an object or group of objects of any 
kind. Doubtless the object has its properties, but it has 
also its essence. It is manifested to the outer world by 
an indefinite number of efiects and qualities ; but all 
these modes of being are the results or products of its 
inner nature. There is within it a certain hidden sub- 
stratum which alone is primitive and important, with- 
out which it can neither exist nor be conceived, and 
which constitutes its being and our notion of it^ 
They call the propositions which denote this essence 
definitions, and assert that the best part of our know- 
ledge consists of such propositions. 

^ AccordiDg to idealist logidanB, this being is mrrived at by ex- 
amining our notion of it ; and the idea, on analysis, rereals the essence. 
According to the classifying school, we arrive at the being by placing 
the object in its group, and the notion is defined by stating the genus 
an<l the difference. Both agree in belieTing tibat we are capaUe of 
grasping the evence. 
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On the other hand. Mill says that these kinds of pro- 
positions teach us nothing ; they show the mere sense 
of a word, and are purely verbal^ What do I learn by 
being told that man is a rational animal, or that a 
triangle is a space contained by three lines ? The first 
part of such a phrase expresses by an abbreviative word 
what the second part expresses in a developed phrase. 
Tou tell me the same thing twice over ; you put the 
same fact into two different expressions ; you do not add 
one fact to another, but you go from one fact to its 
equivalent Your proposition is not instructive. You 
might collect a million such, my mind would remain 
entirely void ; I should have read a dictionary, but not 
have acquired a single piece of knowledge. Instead of 
saying that essential propositions are important, and 
those relating to qualities merely accessory, you ought 
to say that the first are accessory, and the second im- 
portant I learn nothing by being told that a circle is a 
figure formed by the revolution of a straight line about 
one of its points as centre ; I do learn something when 
told that the chords which subtend equal arcs in the 
circle axe themselves equal, or that three given points 
determine the circumference. What we call the nature of 
a being is the connected system of facts which constitutes 
that being. The nature of a carnivorous mammal consists 

^ " An essential proposition, then, is one which is purely verbal ; 
which asserts of a thing nnder a particular name, only what is asserted 
of it in the fiict of calling it by that name ; and whi<^ therefore either 
gives no information, or gives it respecting the name, not the thing. 
Non-essential or accidental propositioDs, on the contrary, may be called 
Real Propositions, in opposition to Verbal They predicate of a thing, 
some fact not involved in the signification of tiie name by which the 
proposition speaks of it ; some attribate not connoted by that name.'* 
^Mill's Logic, I 127. 
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in the fact that the property of giving milk, and all its 
implied peculiarities of structure, are combined with the 
possession of sharp teeth, instincts of prey, and the corre- 
sponding faculties. Such are the elements which compose 
its nature. They are facts linked together as mesh to 
mesh in a net. We perceive a few of them ; and we know 
that beyond our present knowledge and our future ex- 
perience, the network extends to infinity its interwoven 
and manifold threads. The essence or nature of a being 
is the indefinite sum of its properties. Mill says : 

'' The definition, they say, unfolds the nature of the thing : 
but no definition can unfold its whole nature ; and eyery pro- 
position in which any quality whatever is predicated of the 
thing, unfolds some part of its nature. The true state of the 
ease we take to be this. All definitions are of names, and of 
names only ; but in some definitions it is clearly apparent, that 
nothing is intended except to explain the meaning of the word ; 
while in others, besides explaining the meaning of the word, it 
b intended to be implied that there exists a thing, eorrespond- 
ing to the word." ^ 

Abandon, then, the vain hope of eliminating from pro- 
perties some primitive and mysterious being, the source 
and abstract of the whole ; leave entities to Duns Scotus ; 
do not fancy that, by probing your ideas in the German 
fashion, by classifying objects according to genera and 
species like the schoolmen, by reviving the nominalism 
of the Middle Ages or the riddles of Hegelian meta* 
physics, you will ever supply the want of experience. 
There are no definitions of things ; if there are defini- 
tions, they only define names. No phrase can tell me 
what a horse is ; but there are phrases which will in- 

> MUl's Logic, I 162. 
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form me what is meant by these five letters. No 
phrase can exhaust the inexhaustible sum of qualities 
which make up a being ; but several phrases may point 
out the facts corresponding to a word. In this case 
definition is possible, because we can always make an 
analysis, which will enable us to pass from the abstract 
and summary term to the attributes which it represents, 
and from these attributes to the inner or concrete feel- 
ings which constitute their foundation. From the term 
" dog '* it enables us to rise to the attributes " mam- 
miferous," " carnivorous," and others which it represents ; 
and from these attributes to the sensations of sight, of 
touch, of the dissecting knife, on which they are foimded. 
It reduces the compoimd to the simple, the derived to 
the primitive. It brings back our knowledge to its 
origin. It transforms words into facts. K some defini- 
tions, such as those of geometry, seem capable of giving 
rise to long sequences of new truths,^ it is because, in 
addition to the explanation of a word, they contain the 
affirmation of a thing. In the definition of a triaugle 
there are two distinct propositions, — the one stating 
that " there may exist a figure bounded by three straight 
lines ;" the other, that " such a figure may be termed a 
triangle." The first is a postulate, the second a defini- 
tion. The first is hidden, the second evident ; the first 

1 « The definition above given of a triangle obvioosly compriaea not 
one, but two propoeitiona, perfectly distingaiahable. The one in, 
* There may eziBt a figure bonnded by three atraight linea ; ' the other, 
'And thia figure may be termed a triangle.' The former of theae 
propoeitiona is not a definition at all ; the latter ia a mere nominal de- 
finition, or explanation of the nae and application of a term. The firat 
is susceptible of truth or falsehood, and may therefore be made the 
foundation of a train of reasoning. The latter can neither be true nor 
&lse ; the only character it ia susceptible of is that of conformity to tkit 
ddinary vaage of language."— Mill's X<v»e» L 162. 
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may be true or false, the second can be neither. Hie 
first is the source of all possible theorems as to triangle^ 
the second only resumes in a word the facts contained 
in the other. The first is a truth, the second is a con- 
vention ; the first is a part of science, the second an 
expedient of language. The first expresses a possible 
relation between three straight lines, the second gives 
a name to this relation. The first alone is fruitful, 
because it alone conforms to the nature of every fruit- 
ful proposition, and connects two facts. Let us, then, 
understand exactly the nature of our knowledge: it 
relates either to words or to things, or to both at once. 
If it is a matter of words, as in the definition of names^ 
it attempts to refer words to our primitive feelings, 
that is to say, to the facts which form their elements. 
If it relates to beings, as in propositions about things^ 
its whole effort is to link fact to fact, in order to con- 
nect the finite number of known properties with the 
infinite number to be known. If both are involved, as 
in the definitions of names which conceal a proposition 
relating to things, it attempts to do botL Everywh^e 
its operation is the same. The whole matter in any 
case is to understand each other, — that is, to revert to 
facts, or to learn, — that is, to add facts to £eu^ 



V. 

The first rampart is destroyed ; our adversaries take 
refuge behind the second — ^the Theory of Proof. This 
theory has passed for two thousand years for a sub- 
stantiated, definite, unassailable truth. Many have 
deemed it useless, but no one has dared to call it false. 
Gn all sides it has been considered as an estal 
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theorem. Let im examine it closely and attentively^ 
What is a proof? According to logicians, it is a syl- 
logism. And what is a syllogism 7 A group of three 
propositions of this kind : " All men are mortal ; Prince 
Albert is a man; therefore Prince Albert is mortaL" 
Here we have the type of a proof, and every complete 
proof is conformable to this type. Now what is there 
according to logicians, in this proof 7 A general pro- 
position concerning all men, which gives rise to a par- 
ticular proposition concerning a certain man. From 
the first we pass to the second, because the second is 
contained in the first ; from the general to the particu- 
lar, because the particular is comprised in the general 
The second is but an instance of the first ; its truth is 
contained beforehand in that of the first, and this is 
why it is a truth In fact, as soon as the conclusion 
is no longer contained in the premisses, the reasoning is 
false, and all the complicated rules of the Middle A^es 
have been reduced by the Port-Soyalists to this single 
rule, ''The conclusion must be contained in the pre- 
misses." Thus the entire process of the human mind 
in its reasonings consists in recognising in individuals 
what is known of a whole class ; in affirming in detail 
what has been established for the aggregate ; in laying 
down a second time, and piecemeal, what has been laid 
down once for all at first 

By no means, replies Mill ; for if it were so, our 
reasonii^ would be good for nothing. It would not be 
a progress, but a repetition. When I have affirmed 
that aJl men are mortal, I have affirmed implicitly that 
Prince Albert is mortal In speaking of the whole 
class, that is to say, of all the individuals of the class, I 
have spoken of each individual, and therefore of Prince 
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Albert, who is one of them. I say nothing new, then, 
when I now mention him expressly. My conclusion 
teaches me nothing; it adds nothing to my positive 
knowledge ; it only puts in another shape a knowledge 
which I already possessed. It is not fruitful, but 
purely verbal If, then, reasoning be what logicians 
represent it, it is not instructive. I know as much of 
the subject at the b^inning of my reasoning as at the 
end. I have transformed words into other words ; I 
have been moving without gaining ground Now this 
cannot be the case ; for, in fact, reasoning does teach 
us new truths. I learn a new truth when I discover 
that Prince Albert is mortal, and I discover it by dint 
of reasoning ; for, since he is still alive, I cannot have 
learnt it by direct observation. Thus logicians are 
mistaken; and beyond the scholastic theory of syllogism, 
which reduces reasoning to substitutions of words, we 
must look for a positive theory of proof, which shall 
explain how it is that, by the process of reasoning, we 
discover facts. 

For this purpose, it is sufficient to observe, that 
general propositions are not the true proof of particular 
propositions. They seem so, but are not It is not 
from the mortality of all men that I conclude Prince 
Albert to be mortal ; the premisses are elsewhere, and 
in the background. The general proposition is but a 
memento, a sort of abbreviative register, to which I 
have consigned the fruit of my experienca This 
memento may be regarded as a notebook to which we 
refer to refresh our memory; but it is not from the 
book that we draw our knowledge, but from the objects 
which we have seen. My memento is valuable only 
for the facts which it recalls. My general proposition 
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has no value except for the particular facts which it 
sums up. 

" The mortality of John, Thomas, and company is, after ally 
the whole evidence we have for the mortality of the Duke of 
Wellington. Not one iota is added to the proof by interpolat- 
ing a general proposition. Since the individual cases are all 
the evidence we can possess, evidence which no logical form 
into which we choose to throw it can make greater than it is ; 
and since that evidence is either sufficient in itself, or, if 
insufficient for the one purpose, cannot be sufficient for the 
other ; I am unable to see why we should be forbidden to take 
the shortest cut from these sufficient premisses to the conclusion^ 
and constrained to travel the ' high priori road ' by the arbitrary 
fiat of logicians." ^ 

** The true reason which makes us believe that Prince 
Albert will die is, that his ancestors, and oiir ancestors, 
and all the other persons who were their contemporaries, 
are dead. These facts are the true premisses of our 
reasoning." It is from them that we have drawn the 
general proposition; they have taught us its scope 
and truth ; it confines itself to mentioning them in a 
shorter form ; it receives its whole substance from them ; 
they act by it and through it, to lead us to the con- 
clusion to which it seems to give rise. It is only their 
representative, and on occasion they do without it 
Children, ignorant people, animals know that the sun 
will rise, that water will drown them, that fire will 
bum them, without employing this general proposition. 
They reason, and we reason, too, not fix)m the general 
to the particular, but from particular to particular : 

''All inference is fcom particulars to particulars; Genend 
propositions are merely registers of such inferences already made^ 

^ Mill't Xcvie^ i 211. 
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aud short formula for making more : The migor premiss of a 
Byliogism, consequently, is a formula of this description : and 
the conclusion is not an inference drawn from the formula, but 
an inference drawn according to the formula : the real logical 
antecedent, or premisses, being the particular facts from which 
the general proposition was collected by induction. Those ftcts, 
and the individual instances which supplied them, maj haye 
been forgotten ; but a record remains, not indeed descriptive of 
the &cts themselves, but showing how those cases maj be 
distinguished respecting which the facts, when known, were 
considered to warrant a given inference. According to the 
indications of this record we draw our conclusion ; which is to 
all intents and purposes, a conclusion from the forgotten feusts. 
For this it is essential that we should read the record correctly : 
and the rules of the syllogism are a set of precautions to ensure 
our doing so." ^ 

" If we had sufficiently capacious memories, and a sufficient 
power of maintaining order among a huge mass of detaUs, the 
reasoning could go on without any general propositions ; they 
are mere formulae for inferring particulars from particulars." ' 

Here, as before, logicians are mistaken : they gave the 
highest place to verbal operations, and left the reaUy 
fruitful operations in the background. They gave the 
preference to words over facts. They perpetuated the 
nominalism of the Middle Ages. They mistook the 
explanation of names for the nature of things, and the 
transformation of ideas for the progress of the mind. 
It is for us to overturn this order in logic, as we have 
overturned it in science, to exalt particular and in- 
structive facts, and to give them in our theories that 
superiority and importance which our practice has oon- 
feired upon them for three centuries past 

^ Mill's Logic, i 218. > IM. I 240. 
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VI. 

There remains a kind of philosophical fortress in 
which the Idealists have taken refuge. At the origin 
of all proof are Ajdoms, from which all proofs are 
derived. Two straight lines cannot enclose a space; 
two things, equal to a third, are equal to one another ; 
if equals be added to equals, the wholes are equal 
These are instructive propositions, for they express, not 
the meanings of words, but the relations of things. 
Amd, moreover, they are fertile propositions ; for arith- 
metic, algebra, and geometry are all the result of their 
trutL On the other hand, they are not the work of 
experience, for we need not actually see with our eyes 
two straight lines in order to know that they cannot 
enclose a space ; it is enough for us to refer to the 
inner mental conception which we have of them : the 
evidence of our senses is not needed for this purpose ; 
our belief arises wholly, with its full force, from the 
simple comparison of our ideas. Moreover, experience 
follows these two lines only to a limited distance, ten, 
a hundred, a thousand feet; and the axiom is true 
for a thousand, a hundred thousand, a million miles, 
and for an unlimited distance. Thus, beyond the 
point at which experience ceases, it is no longer experi- 
ence which establishes the axiom. Finally, the axiom 
is a necessary truth; that is to say, the contrary is 
inconceivabla We cannot imagine a space enclosed 
by two straight lines : as soon as we imagine the space 
enclosed, the two Unes cease to be straight; and as 
soon as we imagine the two Unes to be straight, the 
space ceases to be enclosed In the assertion of axioms, 
the constituent ideas are irresistibly drawn together. In 
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the negation of axioms, the constituent ideas inevit- 
ably repel each other. Now this does not happen 
with troths of experience: they state an accidental 
relation, not a necessary connection; they lay down 
that two facts are connected, and not that they must 
be connected; they show us that bodies are heavy, 
not that they must be heavy. Thus, axioms are not; 
and cannot be the results of experience. They are not 
BO, because we can form them mentally without the aid 
of experience ; they cannot be so, because the nature 
and scope of their troths lie beyond the limits of 
experience. They have another and a deeper source. 
They have a wider scope, and they come from else- 
where. 

Not so, answers MilL Here again you reason like 
a schoolman; you forget the facts concealed behind 
your conceptions; for examine your first argument 
Doubtless you can discover, without making use of 
your eyes, and by purely mental contemplation, that 
two straight lines cannot enclose a space; but this 
contemplation is but a displaced experiment. Im- 
aginary lines here replace real lines: you constroct 
the figure in your mind instead of on paper: your 
imagination fulfils the office of a diagram on paper : 
you trust to it as you trust to the diagram, and it is as 
good as the other; for in regard to figures and lines 
the imagination exactly reproduces the sensation. 
What you have seen with your eyes open, you will see 
again exactly the same a minute afterwards with your 
eyes closed ; and you can study geometrical properties 
transferred to the field of mental vision, as accurately 
as if they existed in the field of actual sight There 
are, therefore, experiments of the brain as there aie 
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ocular ones ; and it is after just such an experiment that 
you deny to two straight lines, indefinitely prolonged, 
the property of enclosing a spaca You need not for 
this purpose pursue them to infinity, you need only 
transfer yourself in imagination to the point where they 
converge, and there you have the impression of a bent 
line, that is of one which ceases to be straight^ 
Your presence there in imagination takes the place of 
an actual presence; you can affirm by it what you 
affirmed by your actual presence, and as positively. 
The first is only the second in a more commodious form, 
with greater flexibility and scopa It is like using a 
telescope instead of the naked eye ; the revelations of 
the telescope are propositions of experience; so are 
those of the imagination. As to the argument which 
distinguishes axioms from propositions of experience 
under the pretext that the contraries of the latter are 
conceivable, while th(3 contraries of axioms are incon- 
ceivable, it is nugatory, for this distinction does not 
exist. Nothing prevents the contraries of certain 
propositions of experience from being conceivable, and 

^ "For though, in order actually to see that two given lines nerer 
meet, it would be necessary to follow them to infinity ; yet without 
doing so we may know that if they ever do meet, or if, after diveiging 
from one another, they begin again to approach, this must take place 
not at an infinite, but at a finite distance. Supposing, therefore, such 
to be the case, we can transport ourselves thither in imagination, and 
can frame a mental image of the appearance which one or both of the 
lines must present at that point, which we may rely on as being pre- 
cisely similar to the reality. Now, whether we fix our contemplation 
upon this imaginary picture, or call to mind the generalisations we 
have had occasion to make from former ocular observation, we learn by 
the evidence of experience, that a line which, after diverging from 
mnother straight line, begins to approach to it, produces the imprenioii 
on our senses which we describe by the expression * a bent line,' not bj 
tlie ezpreaioa *a straight line.' "—Mill's Lo^ l 864. 
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the contraries of others inconceivabla That depends 
on the constitution of our minds. It may be that in 
some cases the mind may contradict its experience, and 
in others not It is possible that in certain cases our 
conceptions may differ from our perceptions, and some- 
times not It may be that, in certain cases, external 
sight is opposed to internal, and in certain others not 
Now, we have already seen that in the case of figures, 
the internal sight exactly reproduces the external 
Therefore, in axioms of figures, the mental sight cannot 
be opposed to the actual ; imagination cannot contradict 
sensation. In other words, the contraries of such 
axioms will be inconceivable. Thus axioms, although 
their contraries are inconceivable, are experiments of a 
certain dass, and it is because they are so that their 
contraries are inconceivabla At every point there 
results this conclusion, which is the abstract of the 
system: every instructive or firuitfiil proposition is 
derived from experience, and is simply a connecting 
together of facts. 

VIL 

Hence it follows that Induction is the only key to 
nature. This theory is Mill's masterpiece. Only so 
thorough-going a partisan of experience could have 
construct^ the theory of Induction. 

What, then, is Induction ? 

" Induction is that operation of the mind by which we infer 
that what we know to be true in a particular case or cases, 
will be true in all cases which resemble the former in certain 
aaugnable respects. In other words, Induction is the process 
hj which we conclude that what is true of certain indiTiduab 
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of a daes is true of the whole dass, or that what is trao at 
certain times will be true in similar drcumstaaoes at all 
times." 1 

This is the reasoning by which, having observed that 
Peter, John, and a greater or less number of men have 
died, we conclude that all men will die. In short, 
induction connects "mortality" with the quality of 
"man;" that is to say, connects two general facts 
ordinarily successive, and asserts that the first is the 
Cause of the second. 

This amounts to saying that the course of nature is 
uniform. But induction does not set out from this 
axiom, it leads up to it ; we do not find it at the b^in- 
ning, but at the end of our researches.^ Fundamentally, 
experience presupposes nothing beyond itself. No d 
priori principle comes to authorise or guide her. We 
observe that this stone has fallen, that this hot coal 
has burnt us, that this man has died, and we have no 
other means of induction except the addition and 
comparison of these little isolated and transient facta 
We learn by simple practical experience that the sun 
gives light, that bodies fall, that water quenches thirsty 

^ MilVs Logic, i. 815. 

* ** We mnst first observe, that there is a principle implied in the 
very statement of what Induction is ; an assomption with regard to the 
course of nature and the order of the universe : namely, that there are 
such things in nature as parallel cases ; that what happens once, will, 
under a sufficient degree of similarity of circumstances, happen again, 
and not only again, but as often as the same circumstances recur. 
This, I say, is an assumption, involved in every case of induction. 
And, if we consiilt the actual course of nature, we find that the 
assumption is warranted. The universe, so far as known to us, is so 
constituted, that whatever is true in any one case, is true in all cases 
of a certain description ; the only difficulty is, to find what descriptioiL'* 
—Mill's Logic, I 387. 
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and we hare no other means of extending or criticismg 
these inductions than by other like inductions. Eveiy 
observation and every induction draws its value &om 
itself, and from similar ones. It is always experience 
which judges of experience, and induction of induction. 
The body of our truths has not, then, a soul distinct 
from it, and vivifying it ; it subsists by the harmony 
of all its parts taken as a whole, and by the vitality of 
each part taken separately. 

" Why is it that, with exactly the same amount of evidence, 
both negative and positive, we did not reject the assertion that 
there are black swans, while we should refuse credence to any 
testimony which asserted that there were men wearing their 
heads underneath their shoulders ? The first assertion was more 
credible than the latter. But why more credible ) So long as 
neither phenomenon had been actually witnessed, what reason 
was there for finding the one harder to be believed than the 
other ) Apparently because there is less constancy in the colours 
of animals, than in the general structure of their internal an- 
atomy. But how do we know this ? Doubtless from experience. 
It appears, then, that we need experience to inform us in what 
degree, and in what cases, or sorts of cases, experience is to be 
relied on. Experience must be consulted in order to learn from 
it under what circumstances arguments from it will be valid. 
We have no ulterior test to which we subject experience in 
general; but we make experience its own test. Experience 
testifies, that among the uniformities which it exhibits, or seems 
to exhibit, some are more to be relied on than others; and 
uniformity, therefore, may be presumed, from any given number 
of instances, with a greater degree of assurance, in proportion as 
the case belongs to a class in which the uniformities have 
hitherto been found more uniform." ^ 

^ Mill's Logic, I 851. 
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Experience is the only test, and it is to be found 
everywhere. 

Let us then consider how, without any help but 
that of experience, we can form general propositions, 
especially the most numerous and important of all, 
those which connect two successive events, by saying 
that the first is the cause of the second. 

Cause is a great word ; let us examine it. It carries 
in itself a whole philosophy. From the idea we have 
of Cause depend all our notions of nature. To give a 
new idea of Causation is to transform human thought ; 
and we shall see how Mill, like Hume and Comte, but 
better than they, has put this idea into a new shape. 

What is a cause ? When Mill says that the contact 
of iron with moist air produces rust, or that heat dilates 
bodies, he does not speak of the mysterious bond by 
which metaphysicians connect cause and effect He 
does not busy himself with the intimate force and 
generative virtue which certain philosophers insert 
between the thing producing and the product. Mill 
says: 

" The only notion of a cause, which the theory of induction 
requires, is such a notion as can be gained from experience. 
The Law of Causation, the recognition of which is the main 
pillar of inductive science, is but the familiar truth, that in- 
variability of succesBion is found by observation to obtain 
between every fact in nature and some other fact which has 
preceded it ; independently of all consideration respecting the 
ulterior mode of production of phenomena, and of every other 
question regarding the nature of ' Things in themselves.' " ^ 

No other foimdation underlies these two expressions. 
We mean simply that everywhere, always, the contact 

^ MiU*8 Lo^ I 859. 
VOL. IV. 2 o 
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of iron with the moist air will be followed by the 
appearance of rust; the application of heat by the 
dilatation of bodies : " The real cause is the whole of 
these antecedents." ^ " There is no scientific foundation 
for distinguishing between the cause of a phenomenon 
and the conditions of its happening. . . . The dis- 
tinction drawn between the patient and the agent is 
purely verbal." "The cause, then, philosophically 
speaking, is the sum total of the conditions, positive 
and negative, taken together; the whole of the con- 
tingencies of every description, which being realised, 
the consequent invariably follows."* Much argument 
has been expended on the word necessary : " If there 
be any meaning which confessedly belongs to the term 
necessity, it is unconditionalness. That which is neces- 
sary, that which must be, means that which will be, 
whatever supposition we may make in regard to all 
other things."* This is all we mean when we assert 
that the notion of cause includes the notion of necessity. 
We mean that the antecedent is sufficient and complete, 
that there is no need to suppose any additional ante^ 
cedent, that it contains all requisite conditions, and 
that no other condition need exist To follow uncon- 
ditionally, then, is the whole notion of cause and effect 
We have none else. Philosophers are mistaken when 
they discover in our will a different type of causation, 
and declare it an example of efficient cause in act and 
in exercise. We see nothing of the kind, but there, as 
elsewhere, we find only continuous successions. We 
do not see a fact engendering another fact, but a fact 
accompanying another. " Our will," says Mill, "produces 
our bodily actions as cold produces ice, or as a spark 

^ HiU's Logic, I 860. * Ibid I 865. ' Ibid. L 872. 
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produces an explosion of gunpowder." There is here, 
as elsewhere, an antecedent, the resolution or state of 
mind, and a consequent, the effort or physical sensation. 
Experience connects them, and enables us to foresee 
that the effort will follow the resolution, as it enables 
us to foresee that the explosion of gunpowder will 
follow the contact of the spark. Let us then have 
done with all these psychological illusions, and seek 
only, under the names of cause and effect, for phenomena 
which form pairs without exception or condition. 

Now, to establish these connections of phenomena. 
Mill discovers four methods, and only four, — namely, 
the Methods of Agreement,^ of Difference,^ of Besi- 

^ *' If we take fifty crucibles of molten matter and let them cool» 
and fifty aolntions and let them eyaporate, all wiU crystallize. 
Solphnr, sugar, alnm, salt — substances, temperatures, circumstances — 
all are as diflferent as they can be. We find one, and only one, common 
fact — the change from the liquid to the solid state — and conclude, 
therefore, that this change is the inyariable antecedent of ciystallization^ 
Here we have an example of the Method of Agreement. Its canon is : — 

"'I. If two or more instances of the phenomenon under investiga- 
tion have only one circumstance in common, the circumstance in which 
alone aU the instances agree, is the cause (or effect) of the given pheno- 
menon.' " — Mill's Logic, I 422. 

^ ' A bird in the air breathes ; plunged into carbonic acid gas, it ceases 
to breathe. In other words, in the second case, suffocation ensues. In 
other respects the two cases are as similar as possible, since we have 
the same bird in both, and they take place in immediate succession. 
They differ only in the circumstance of immersion in carbonic acid gas 
being substituted for immersion in the atmosphere, and we conclude 
that this circumstance is invariably foUowed by suffocation. The 
Method of Difference is here employed. Its canon is : — 

" ' II. If an instance in which the phenomenon under investigation 
occurs, and an instance in which it does not occur have every circum- 
stance in common save one, that one occurring only in the former ; 
the circumstance in which alone the two instances differ, is the effect^ 
or the cause, or a necessary part of the cause, of the phenomenon. * "— 
Mill's Zos^c, i. 423. 
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dues/ and of Concomitant Variations.* These are the 
only ways hy which we can penetrate into nature. There 
are no other, and these are everjrwhere. And they all 
employ the same artifice, that is to say, elimincUian; 
for, in fact, induction is nothing else. You have two 

' ["A combination of these methods is sometimes emjdoyed, and 
is termed the Indirect Method of Difference, or the Joint Method of 
Agreement and Difference. It is, in fact, a double employment of the 
Method of Agreement, first applying that method to instances in which 
the phenomenon in question occurs, and then to instances in which it 
does not occur. The following is its canon : — 

" ' III. If two or more instances in which the phenomenon occurs 
haye only one circumstance in common, while two or more instances in 
which it does not occur have nothing in common, save the absence of 
that circumstance ; the circumstance in which alone the two sets of 
instances differ, is the effect, or the cause, or a necessary part of the 
cause, of the phenomenon. ' "] — Mill's I/>ffic, L 429. 

" If we take two groups — one of antecedents and one of consequents 
— and can succeed in connecting by previous investigations all the 
antecedents but one to their respective consequents, and all the conse- 
quents but oue to their respective antecedents, we conclude that the 
remaining antecedent is connected to the remaining consequent For 
example, scientific men had calculated what ought to be the velocity 
of sound according to the laws of the propagation of sonorona waves, 
but found that a sound actually travelled quicker than their calculations 
had indicated. This surplus or residue of speed was a consequent for 
which an antecedent had to be found. Laplace discovered the ante- 
cedent in the heat developed by the condensation of each sonorous 
wave, and this new element, when introduced into the calculation, 
rendered it perfectly accurate. This is an example of the Method of 
Besidues, the canon of which is as follows : — 

** * IV. Subduct from any phenomenon such part as is known by 
previous inductions to be the effect of certain antecedents, and the 
residue of the phenomenon is the effect of the remaining antecedents. 
—Mill's Loffic, i. 481 

" Let us take two facts— as the presence of the earth and the 
e^cillation of the pendulum, or again the presence of the moon and the 
flow of the tide. To connect these phenomena directly, we should have 
to suppress the first of them, and see if this suppression would occasion 
the stoppage of the second. Now, in both instances, such suppressioB 
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groups, one of antecedents, the other of consequents, 
each of them containing more or fewer elements, ten, 
for example. To what antecedent is each consequent 
joined? Is the first consequent joined to the first 
antecedent, or to the third, or sixth ? The whole diffi- 
culty, and the only possible solution lie there. To 
resolye the difficulty, and to effect the solution, we 
must eliminate, that is, exclude those antecedents which 
are not connected with the consequent we are consider- 
ing.^ But as we cannot exclude them effectually, and 
as in nature the pair of phenomena we are seeking is 
always surrounded with circumstances, we collect various 
cases, which by their diversity enable the mind to lop 
off these circumstances, and to discover the pair of 
phenomena distinctly. In short, we can only perform 
induction by discovering pairs of phenomena : we form 
these only by isolation ; we isolate only by means of 
comparisons. 

is impossible. So we employ an indirect means of connecting the 
phenomena. We observe thai all the variations of the one correspond 
to certain variations of the other ; that all the oscillations of the 
pendolnm correspond to certain different positions of the earth ; that 
aU states of the tide correspond to positious of the moon. From this 
we conclude that the second fact is the antecedent of the first These 
are examples of the Method of Concomitant Variations. Its canon is : — 

*"y. Whatever phenomenon varies in any manner vuenever 
another phenomenon varies in some particular manner, is either a canae 
or an effect of that phenomenon, or is connected with it through some 
&ct of causation.' " — Mill's Loffie, i. 435. 

^ *'The Method of Agreement," says Mill {Logic, I 424), "stands 
on the ground that whatever can be eliminated, is not connected with 
the phenomenon by any law. The Method of Difference has for its 
foundation, that whatever can not be eliminated, is connected with the 
phenomenon by a law." The Method of Residues is a case of the 
Method of Differences. The Method of Concomitant Variations is 
another case of the same method; with this distinction, that it is 
applied, not to the phenomena, but to their yariationa. 
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VIIL 

These ore the rules; an example will make ihem 
clearer. We will show you the methods in exercise ; 
here is an example which combines nearly the whole of 
them, namely. Dr. Well's theory of dew. I will give 
it to you in Mill's own words, which are so dear that 
you must have the pleasure of pondering over them : 
" We must separate dew from rain and the moisture of 
fogs, and limit the application of the term to what is 
really meant, which is, the spontaneous appearance of 
moisture on substances exposed in the open air when 
no rain or visible wet is falling." ^ What is the cause of 
the phenomena we have thus defined, and how was 
that cause discovered ? 

" ' Now, here we have analGgouB phenomena id the moiBtore 
which bedews a cold metal or stone when we breathe upon it ; 
that which appears on a glass of water fresh from the well in 
liot weather ; that which appears on the inside of windows 
when sudden rain or hail chills the external air ; that which runs- 
down our walls when, after a long frost, a warm moist thaw 
comes on.' Comparing these cases, we find that they all contain 
the phenomenon which was proposed as the subject of investiga- 
tion. Now ' all these instances agree in one point, the coldness 
of the object dewed in comparison with the air in contact with 
it' But there still remains the most important case of all, that 
of nocturnal dew : does the same circumstance exist in this case f 
'Is it a fact that the object dewed is colder than the air? 
Certainly not, one would at first be inclined to say ; for what 
is to make it so ? But . . . the experiment is easy ; we have 
only to lay a thermometer in contact with the dewed substance, 

^ This quotation, and all the others in this paragraph, are taken 
from Mill's Logic, i. 451-l>. Mr. Mill quotes from Sir John Herachel's. 
JDimowTH en the Stiuiy of Natural PhUoaophy. 
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and hang one at a little distance above it, out of reach of iti 
influence. The experiment has been therefore made; the 
question has been asked, and the answer has been inyariably in 
the affirmative. Whenever an object contracts dew, it u colder 
than the air.' 

" Here then is a complete application of the Method of 
Agreement, establishing the fact of an invariable connection 
between the deposition of dew on a surface, and the coldness of 
that surface compared with the external air. But which of 
these IB cause, and which effect ? or are they both effects of 
something else ) On this subject the Method of Agreement can 
afford us no light : we must call in a more potent method. 
* We must collect more facts, or, which comes to the same thing, 
vary the circumstances ; since every instance in which the cir- 
cumstances differ is a fresh fact : and especially, we must note 
the contraiy or negative cases, i.e. where no dew is produced : ' 
for a comparison between instances of dew and instances of no 
dew, is the condition necessaiy to bring the Method of Difference 
into play. 

** ' Now, first, no dew is produced on the surface of polished 
metals, but it is very copiously on glass, both exposed with 
their faces upwards, and in some cases the under side of a 
horizontal plate of glass is also dewed.' Here is an instance in 
which the effect is produced, and another instance in which it 
is not produced ; but we cannot yet pronounce, as the canon of 
the Method of Difference requires, that the latter instance agrees 
with the former in all its circumstances except one : for the 
differences between glass and polished metals are manifold, and 
the oidy thing we can as yet be sure of is, that the cause of 
dew will be found among the circumstances by which the former 
substance is distinguished from the latter." 

To detect this particular circumstance of difference, we 
have but one practicable method, that of Concomitant 
Variations : 
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" ' In the cases of polished metal and polished glass, the cob- 
trast shows evidently that the mbitance has much to do witii 
the phenomenon ; therefore let the suhstanoe alone be diveraified 
as much as possible, by exposing polished surfaces of Tarious 
kinds. This done, a scale of intensity becomes obvious. Those 
polished substances are found to be most strongly dewed which 
conduct heat worst, while those which conduct well resist dew 
most effectually.' . . . 

" The conclusion obtained is, that agteris paribus the deposi- 
tion of dew is in some proportion to the power which the body 
possesses of resisting the passage of heat ; and that this, there- 
fore (or something connected with this), must be at least one of 
the causes which assist in producing the deposition of dew on 
the surface. 

" ' But if we expose rough surfaces instead of polished, we 
sometimes find this law interfered with. Thus, roughened 
iron, especially if painted over or blackened, becomes dewed 
sooner than varnished paper : the kind of surface, therefore, has 
a great influence. Expose, then, the same material in veiy 
diversified states as to surface ' (that is, employ the Method of 
Difference to ascertain concomitance of variations), * and another 
scale of intensity becomes at once apparent; those nnfacu 
which part with their heat most readily by radiation, are fonnd 
to contract dew most copiously.' . . . 

" The conclusion obtained by this new application of the 
method is, that caUris paribus the deposition of dew is also in 
some proportion to the power of radiating heat ; and that the 
quality of doing this abundantly (or some cause on which that 
•quality depends) is another of the causes which promote the 
deposition of dew on the substance. 

« < Again, the influence ascertained to exist of svhstanee and 
§wrfau leads us to consider that of texture ; and here, again, we 
are presented on trial with remarkable differences, and with a 
third scale of intensity, pointing out substances of a close firm 
texture, such as stones, metals, etc, as unfavourable, but those 
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of a loose one, as cloth, yelvet, wool, eiderdown, ootton, etc., as 
eminently favourable to the contraction of dew.' The Method 
of Concomitant Variations is here, for the third time, had re- 
course to ; and, as before, from necessity, since the texture of 
no substance is absolutely firm or absolutely loose. Looeenesa 
of texture, therefore, or something which is the cause of that 
quality, is another circumstance which promotes the deposition 
of dew ; but this third cause resolves itself into the first, viz., 
the quality of resisting the passage of heat : for substances of 
loose texture ' are precisely those which are best adapted for 
clothing, or for impeding the free passage of heat from the skin 
into the air, so as to allow their outer surfaces to be very cold, 
while they remain warm within.' . . . 

'' It thus appears that the instances in which much dew is 
deposited, which are very various, agree in this, and, so far as 
we are able to observe, in this only, that they either radiate 
heat rapidly or conduct it slowly : qualities between which there 
is no other circumstance of agreement than that by virtue of 
either, the body tends to lose heat from the surface more rapidly 
than it can be restored from within. The instances, on the 
contrary, in which no dew or but a small quantity of it, is formed^ 
and which are also extremely various, agree (so far as we can 
observe) in nothing except in not having this same property. . . . 

" This doubt we are now able to resolve. We have found 
that, in every such instance, the substance must be one which, 
by its own properties or laws, would, if exposed in the night, 
become colder than the surroimding air. The coldness, there- 
fore, being accounted for independently of the dew, while it is 
proved that there is a connection between the two, it must be 
the dew which depends on the coldness ; or, in other words, the 
coldness ib the cause of the dew. 

" This law of causation, already so amply eetablidied, admits, 
however, of efficient additional corroboration in no less than 
three ways. First, by deduction from the known laws of 
aqueous vapour when diffused through air or any other gai^ 
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mnd though we have not yet come to the Deductiye Method, we 
will not omit what is neoeesary to render this speculation com- 
plete. It is known by direct experiment that only a limited 
quantity of water can remain suspended in the state of vi^XNir 
at each degree of temperature, and that this maximum grows 
less and lees as the temperature diminishes. From this it 
follows deductively, that if there is already as much vapour 
suspended as the air will contain at its existing temperature, 
any lowering of that temperature will cause a portion of the 
vapour to be condensed, and become water. But, again, we 
know deductively, from the laws of heat, that the contact of 
the air with a body colder than itself, will necessarily lower the 
temperature of the stratum of air immediately applied to its sur- 
face ; and will therefore cause it to part with a portion of its 
water, which accordingly will, by the ordinary laws of gravita- 
tion or cohesion, attach itself to the surface of the body, thereby 
constituting dew. This deductive proof, it will have been seen, 
has the advantage of proving at once causation as well as co-ex- 
istence; and it has the additional advantage that it also 
accounts for the exceptions to the occurrence of the phenomenon, 
the cases in which, although the body is colder than the air, 
yet no dew is deposited, by showing that this will necessarily 
be the case when the air is so under-supplied with aqueous 
vapour, comparatively to its temperature, that even when some- 
what cooled by the contact of the colder body, it can still 
continue to hold in suspension all the vapour which was pre- 
viously suspended in it : thus in a very dry summer there are 
no dews, in a very dry winter no hoar frost, . . . 

" The second corroboration of the theory is by direct experi- 
ment, according to the canon of the Method of Difference. We 
can, by cooling the surface of any body, find in all cases some 
temperature (more or less inferior to that of the surrounding air, 
according to its hygrometric condition) at which dew will begin 
to be deposited. Here, too, therefore, the causation is directly 
proved. We can, it is true, accomplish this only on a small 
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Bcale ; but we ha^e ample reason to conclude that the same 
operation, if conducted in Nature's great laboratory, would 
equally produce the effect. 

** And, finally, even on that great scale we are able to verify 
the result. The case is one of those rare cases, as we have 
shown them to be, in which nature works the experiment for us 
in the same manner in which we ourselves perform it ; intro- 
ducing into the previous state of things a single and perfectly 
definite new circumstance, and manifesting the effect so rapidly 
that there is not time for any other material change in the pre- 
existing circumstances. * It is observed that dew is never 
copiously deposited in situations much screened from the open 
sky, and not at all in a cloudy night ; but if the clouds toithdraw 
even for a few minutes, and learn a clear opening, a deposition of 
dew presently begins, and goes on increasing. . . . Dew formed 
in dear intervals will often even evaporate again when the sky 
becomes thickly overcast.' The proof, therefore, is complete, 
that the presence or absence of an uninterrupted communication 
with the sky causes the deposition or non-deposition of dew. 
Now, since a clear sky is nothing but the absence of clouds, and 
it is a known property of clouds, as of all other bodies between 
which and any given object nothing intervenes but an elastic 
fluid, that they tend to raise or keep up the superficial tempera- 
ture of the object by radiating heat to it, we see at once that 
the disappearance of clouds will cause the surficice to cool ; so 
that Nature in this case produces a change in the antecedent by 
definite and known means, and the consequent follows accord- 
ingly : a natural experiment which satisfies the requisitions of 
the Method of Difference." 



IX. 

These four are not all the scientiflc methods, but 
they lead up to the rest. They are all Unked together, 
and no one has shown their connection better than Mill, 
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In many cases these processes of isolation are powerless ; 
namely, in those in which the effect, being produced by 
a concourse of causes, cannot be reduced into its 
elements. Methods of isolation are then impracticable. 
We cannot eliminate, and consequently we camiot 
perform induction. This serious difficulty presents 
itself in abnost all cases of motion, for almost every 
movement is the effect of a concurrence of forces ; and 
the respective effects of the various forces are foimd so 
mixed up in it that we cannot separate them without de- 
stroying it, so that it seems impossible to teU what part 
each force has in the production of the movement 
Take a body acted upon by two forces whose directions 
form an angle : it moves along the diagonal ; each pait^ 
each moment, each position, each element of its move- 
ment, is the combined effect of the two impelling forces. 
The two effects are so commingled, that we cannot 
isolate either of them, and refer it to its source. In 
order to perceive each effect separately, we should have 
to consider the movements apart, that is, to suppress 
the actual movement, and to replace it by others. 
Neither the Method of Agreement, nor of Difference, 
nor of Besidues, nor of Concomitant Variations, which 
are all decomposing and eliminative, can avail against 
a phenomenon which by its nature excludes aU elimina- 
tion and decomposition. We must therefore evade the 
obstacle; and it is here that the last key of nature 
appears, the Method of Deduction. We quit the study 
of the actual phenomenon to observe other and simpler 
cases; we establish their laws, and we connect each 
with its cause by the ordinary methods of induction. 
Then, assuming the concurrence of two or of several of 
these causes^ we conclude from their known laws what 
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will be their total effect We next satisfy oursdves 
as to whether the actual movement exactly coincides 
with the movement foretold; and if this is so, we 
attribute it to the causes from which we have deduced 
it. Thus, in order to discover the causes of the plane- 
tary motions, we seek by simple induction the laws of 
two causes: first, the force of primitive impulsion in 
the direction of the tangent; next, an accelerative 
attracting force. From these inductive laws we deduce 
by calculation the motion of a body submitted to their 
combined influence ; and satisfying ourselves that the 
planetary motions observed coincide exactly with the 
predicted movements, we conclude that the two forces 
in question are actually the causes of the planetary 
motions. " To the Deductive Method," says Mill, " the 
human mind is indebted for its most conspicuous tri- 
umphs in the investigation of nature. To it we owe 
all the theories by which vast and complicated pheno- 
mena are embraced under a few simple laws." Our 
deviations have led us further than the direct path; 
we have derived efficiency from imperfection. 

X. 

If we now compare the two methods, their aptness, 
function, and provinces, we shall find, as in an abstract, 
the history, divisions, hopes, and Umits of human science. 
The first appears at the b^Lnning, the second at the 
end. The first necessarily gained ascendency in 
Bacon's time,^ and now begins to lose it ; the second 
necessarily lost ascendency in Bacon's time, and now 
to regain it So that science, after having 

1 MiU*8 Logic, I 526. 
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passed from the deductive to the experimental state, is 
now passing from the experimental to the dedactive. 
Induction has for its province phenomena which aie 
capable of being decomposed, and on which we can 
experiment. Deduction has for its province indecom- 
posable phenomena, or those on which we cannot 
experiment. . The first is efficacious in physics, chemistry, 
zoology, and botany, in the earlier stages of every 
science, and also whenever phenomena are but slightly 
complicated, within our reach, capable of being modified 
by means at our disposal The second is efficacious in 
astronomy, in the higher branches of physics, in physi- 
ology, history, in the higher grades of every science, 
whenever phenomena are very complicated, as in animal 
and social life, or lie beyond our reach, as the motions 
of the heavenly bodies and the changes of the atmosphere. 
When the proper method is not employed, science is at 
a stand-still : wUen^ it is employed, science progresses. 
Here lies the whole secret of its past and its present 
If the physical sciences remained stationary till the 
time of Bacon, it was because men used deduction when 
they should have used induction. If physiology and 
the moral sciences are now making slow progress, it is 
because we employ induction when deduction should 
be used. It is by deduction, and according to physical 
and chemical laws, that we shall be enabled to explain 
physiological phenomena. It is by deduction, and 
according to mental laws, that we shall be enabled to 
explain historical phenomena.^ And that which has 

^ See chapter 9, book yi. v. 2, 478, on 7%« Physical or ConcreU 
Deductive Method as applied to Sociology ; and chapter 18, book iiL, for 
ezplanationa, after Liebig, of Decomposition^ SespiraHon, the Action of 
Poisons, etc. A whole book is devoted to the logic of the moral adencei ; 
I know no better treatise on the subject. 
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become the instrument of these two sciences, it is the 
object of all the others to employ. All tend to become 
deductive, and aim at being summed up in certain 
general propositions, from which the rest may be 
deduced. The less numerous these propositions are, 
the more science advances. The fewer suppositions 
and postulates a science requires, the more perfect it 
is become. Such a reduction is its final condition. 
Astronomy, acoustics, optics, present its models; we 
shall know nature when we shall have deduced her 
millions of facts from two or three laws. 

I venture to say that the theory which you have just 
heard is perfect I have omitted several of its charac- 
teristics, but you have seen enough to recognise that 
induction has nowhere been explained in so complete and 
precise a manner, with such an abundance of fine and just 
distinctions, with such extensive and exact applications, 
with such a knowledge of the practical methods and 
ascertained results of science, with so complete an 
exclusion of metaphysical principles and arbitrary 
suppositions, and in a spirit more in conformity with 
the rigorous procedure of modem experimental science. 
You asked me just now what Englishmen have effected 
in philosophy; I answer, the theory of Induction. 
Mill is the last of that great line of philosophers, which 
begins at Bacon, and which, through Hobbes, Newton, 
Locke, Hume, Herschell, is continued down to our own 
times. They have carried our national spirit into 
philosophy; they have been positive and practical; 
they have not soared above facts; they have not 
attempted out-of-the-way paths ; they have cleared the 
human mind of its illusions, presumptions, and fancies. 
They have employed it in the only direction in which 
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it can act ; they only wished to mark oat and light up 
the already well-trodden ways of the progressive sciences. 
They have not been willing to spend their labour vainly 
in other than explored and verified paths ; they have 
aided in the great modem work, the discovery of 
applicable laws; they have contributed, as men of 
special attainments do, to the increase of man's power. 
Can you find many philosophers who have done as 
much ? 

XL 

Tou will teU me that our philosopher has clipped 
his wings in order to strengthen Us legs. Certainly; 
and he has acted wisely. Experience limits the career 
which it opens to us ; it has given us our goal, but 
also our boundaries. We have only to observe the 
elements of which our experience is composed, and the 
facts from which it sets out, to understand that its 
range is limited. Its nature and its method confine 
its progress to a few steps. And, in the first place,^ 
the ultimate laws of nature cannot be less numerous 
than the several distinct species of our sensations. We 
can easily reduce a movement to another movement, 
but not the sensation of heat to that of smeU, or of 
colour, or of sound, nor either of these to a movement 
We can easily connect together phenomena of different 
degrees, but not phenomena differing in species. We 
find distinct sensations at the bottom of all our know- 
ledge, as simple indecomposable elements, separated 
absolutely one from another, absolutely incapable of 
being reduced one to another. Let experience do what 
she will, she cannot suppress these diversities which 

1 MiU'8 Logic, a 4. 
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itute her foundation. On the other hand, experi- 

do what she will, cannot escape from the condi- 

xmder which she acts. Whatever be her province, 

bounded by time and space ; the fact which she 

ves, is limited and influenced by an infinite number 

ler facts to which she cannot attain. She is obliged 

ppose or recognise some primordial condition from 

ice she starts, and which she does not explain.^ 

Y problem has its accidental or arbitrary data : we 

ce the rest from these, but there is nothiug from 

li these can be deduced. The sun, the earth, the 

Jts, the initial impulse of the heavenly bodies, the 

itive chemical properties of substances, are such 

' If we possessed them all we could explain 

' There exists in nature a number of Permanent Caosea, whioh 
abeiated ever since the human race has been in existence, and for 
efinite and probably an enormous length of time previous. The 
ie earth, and planets, with their yarious constituents, air, water, 
e other distinguishable substances, whether simple or compound, 
ch nature is made up, are such Permanent Causes. They have 
I, and the effects or consequences which they were fitted to produce 
aken place (as often as the other conditions of the production 
:rom the very beginning of our experience. But we can give no 
it of the origin of the Permanent Causes themselves." — Mill's 
i. 878. 

' The resolution of the laws of the heavenly motions established 
reviously unknown ultimate property of a mutual attraction 
m all bodies : the resolution, so far as it has yet proceeded, of 
ws of crystallisation, or chemical composition, electiicity, mag- 
i, etc., points to various polarities, ultimately inherent in the par- 
)f which bodies are composed ; the comparative atomic weights of 
nt kinds of bodies were ascertained by resolving, into more 
1 laws, the uniformities observed in the proportions in which 
nces combine with one another ; and so forth. Thus, although 
resolution of a complex uniformity into simpler and more 
itary laws has an apparent tendency to diminish the numbtfr of 
timate properties, and really does remove many properties from 
(t ; yet (since the result of thii timplifyiiig process is to traee 
)Ii. IV. 2d 
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eveiything by them, but we could not explain these 
themselves. Mill says : 

" Why these particular natural agents existed originallj and 
no others, or why they are conuningled in such and sach pro- 
portions, and distributed in such and such a manner throu^ 
out space, is a question we cannot answer. More than tiiis : 
we can discover nothing regular in the distribution itself; we 
can reduce it to no nniformity, to no law. There are no means 
by which, from the distribution of these causes or agents in one 
part of space, we could conjecture whether a similar distribution 
prevails in another." ^ 

And astronomy, which, just now, afiTorded us the model 
of a perfect science, now affords us an example of a 
limited science. We can predict the numberless posi- 
tions of all the planetary bodies ; but we are obliged to 
assume, beside the primitive impulse and its amount^ 
not only the force of attraction and its law, but also the 
masses and distances of all the bodies in question. We 
understand millions of facts, but it is by means of a 
hundred facts which we do not comprehend ; we arrive 
at necessary results, but it is only by means of acci- 
dental antecedents ; so that if the theory of our uni- 
verse were completed there would still remain two great 
voids : one at the commencement of the physical world, 
the other at the beginning of the moral world ; the one 
comprising the elements of being, the other embracing 
the elements of experience ; one containing primary 

up an ever greater variety of different effects to the same agents), the 
further we advance in this direction, the greater nmnber of distinct 
properties we are forced to recognise in one and the same object ; the 
co-existences of which properties must accordingly be ranked among 
the ultimate generalitiee of nature." — Mill's Lofftc^ ii lOS. 

^ Ihid, L 878. 
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sensations, the other piimitive agents. "Our know- 
ledge/' says Boyer-GoIIard, ^consists in tracing ignorance 
as far back as possible." 

Can we at least affirm that these irreducible data 
are so only in appearance, and in relation to our mind? 
Can we say that they have causes, like the derived facts 
of which they are the causes ? Can we conclude that 
every event, always and everywhere, happens according 
to laws, and that this little world of ours, so weU 
regulated, is a sort of epitome of the universe? Can 
we by aid of the axioms, quit our narrow conlines, and 
affirm anything of the universe ? In no wise ; and it 
is here that Mill pushes his principles to their furthest 
consequences : for the law which attributes a cause to 
every event, has to him no other foundation, worth, 
or scope, than what it derives from experience. It has 
no inherent necessity; it draws its whole authority 
from the great number of cases in which we have 
recognised it to be true ; it only sums up a mass of 
observations ; it unites two data, which, considered in 
themselves, have no intimate connection ; it joins ante- 
cedents generally to consequents generally, just as the 
law of gravitation joins a particular antecedent to a 
particular consequent ; it determines a couple, as do all 
experimental laws, and shares in their uncertainty 
and in their restrictions. Listen to this bold assertion : 

" I am conyinced that any one accustomed to abetraction and 
analysis, who will fairly exert his faculties for the purpose, will^ 
when his imagination has once learnt to entertain the notion, 
find no difficulty in conceiving that in some one, for instance, of 
the many firmaments into which sidereal astronomy now divides 
the universe, events may succeed one another at random, with- 
out any fixed law ; nor can anything in our experience, or in 
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our mental nature, constitute a sufficient, or indeed any, reaioa 
for belieying that this is nowhere the case. The grounds, then- 
fore, which warrant us in rejecting such a supposition with 
respect to any of the phenomena of which we have ezperienoe, 
must be sought elsewhere than in any supposed necessity of oar 
intellectual faculties." ^ 

Practically, we may trust in so well-established a law ; 
but 

" In distant parts of the stellar regions, where the phenomena 
may be entirely unlike those with which we are acquainted, it 
would be folly to affirm confidently that this general lav 
prevails, any more than those special ones which we have found 
to hold universally on our own planet. The uniformity in the 
succession of events, otherwise called the law of causation, must 
be received not as a law of the universe, but of that portion of 
it only which is within the range of our means of sure observa- 
tion, with a reasonable degree of extension to adjacent cases. 
To extend it further is to make a supposition without evidence, 
and to which, in the absence of any ground from experience for 
estimating its degree of probability, it would be idle to attempt 
to assign any." ' 

We are, then, irrevocably driven back from the infinite ; 
our faculties and our assertions cannot attain to it ; we 
remain confined in a small circle; our mind reaches 
not beyond its experience; we can establish no uni- 
versal and necessary connection between facts ; such a 
connection probably does not even exist Mill stops 
here ; but certainly, by carrying out his idea to its full 
extent, we should arrive at the conception of the world 
as a mere collection of facts; no internal necessity 
would induce their connection or their existence ; they 
would be simple arbitraiy, accidentally-existing facts. 

1 Miirs Logic, ii 96. * Ibid. ii. 104. 
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Sometimes, as in our system, they would be fouLci as- 
sembled in such a manner as to give rise to i^gular 
recurrences; sometimes they would be so assembled 
that nothing of the sort would occur. Chance, as 
Democritus taught, would be at the foundation of all 
things. Laws would be the result of chance, and 
sometimes we shoidd find them, sometimes not It 
would be with existences as with numbers— decimal 
fractions, for instance, which according to the chance of 
their two primitive factors, sometimes recur regularly, 
and sometimes not This is certainly an original and 
lofty conception. It is the final consequence of the 
primitive and dominant idea, which we have discovered 
at the beginning of the system, which has transformed 
the theories of Definition, of Propositions, and of the 
Syllogism ; which has reduced axioms to experimental 
truths ; which has developed and perfected the theory 
of induction ; which has established the goal, the limits, 
the province, and the methods of science ; which every- 
where, in nature and in science, has suppressed interior 
connections ; which has replaced the necessary by the 
accidental; cause by antecedent; and which consists 
in affirming that every assertion which is not merely 
verbal forms in effect a couple, that is to say, joins 
together two facts which were separate by their nature. 

§ 2. — ^Abstraction. 

I. 

An abyss of chance and an abyss of ignorance. The 
prospect is gloomy : no matter, if it be true. At all 
events, this theory of science is a theory of English 
flcience. Barely, I grant you, has a thinker better 
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BTUiimed up in Ids teaching the practice of his coimlzj; 
seldom has a man better represented by his n^atioDS 
and his discoveries the limits and scope of his noe. 
The operations, of which he constructs science, are ihois 
in which the English excel all others, and those which 
he excludes from science are precisely those in which 
the English are deficient more than any other naticm. 
He has described the EngUsh mind whilst he thought 
to describe the hmnan mind. That is his glory, but it 
is also his weakness. There is in your idea of know- 
ledge a flaw of which the incessant repetition ends by 
creating the gulf of chance, from which, according to 
him, all things arise, and the gulf of ignorance, at 
whose brink, according to him, our knowledge ends. 
And see what comes of it By cutting away bom 
science the knowledge of first causes, that is, of diyine 
things, you reduce men to become sceptical, positive^ 
utilitarian, if they are cool-headed ; or mystical, enthu- 
siastic, methodistical, if they have lively imaginations^ 
In this huge unknown void which you place beyond 
our little world, passionate men and imeasy consci^ices 
find room for all their dreams ; and men of cold judg- 
ment, despairing of arriving at any certain knowledge, 
have nothing left but to sink down to the search for 
practical means which may serve for the amelioration 
of our condition. It seems to me that these two disposi- 
tions are most frequently met with in an English mind 
The religious and the positive spirit dwell there side by 
side, but separate. This produces an odd medley, and 
I confess that I prefer the way in which the Germans 
have reconciled science with faith. — But their philo- 
sophy is but badly written poetry. — Perhaps so. — But 
what they call reason, or intuition of prindples, is onif 
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the &calt7 of building up hypotheses. — Perhaps so. — 
But the systems which they have constructed have not 
held their ground before experience. — I do not defend 
what they have done. — ^But their absolute, their subject, 
their object, and the rest, are but big words. — I do not 
defend their style. — ^What, then, do you defend ? — ^Their 
idea of Causation. — ^You believe with them that causes 
are discovered by a revelation of the reason ! — By no 
means. — ^You believe with us that our knowledge of 
causes is based on simple experience? — Still less. — 
You think, then, that there is a faculty, other than ex- 
perience and reason, capable of discovering causes ? — 
Yes. — ^You think there is an intermediate course between 
intuition and observation, capable of arriving at prin- 
ciples, as it is affirmed that the first is, capable of arriv- 
ing at truths, as we find that the second is ? — ^Yes. — 
What is it? Abstraction. Let us return to your 
original idea ; I will endeavour to show in what I think 
it incomplete, and how you seem to me to mutilate the 
human mind. But my argument will be the formal 
one of an advocate, and requires to be stated at length. 

IL 

Yoor starting-point is good : man, in fact, does not 
know anything of substances ; he knows neither minds 
nor bodies; he perceives only transient, isolated, in- 
ternal conditions ; he makes use of these to affirm and 
name exterior states, positions, movements, changes, 
and avails himself of them for nothing else. He can 
only attain to facts, whether within or without, some- 
times transient, when his impression is not repeated ; 
•CHoetimes persianent, when his impression many timet 
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repeated, makes him suppose that it will be repeated 
as often as he wishes to experience it He only grasps 
colours, sounds, resistances, movements, sometimes mo- 
mentary and variable, sometimes like one another, and 
renewed. To group these facts more advantageously, 
he supposes, by an artifice of language, qualities and 
properties. We go even further than you : we think 
that there are neither minds nor bodies, but simply 
groups of present or possible movements or thoughts. 
We believe that there are no substances, but only 
systems of facts. We regard the idea of substance as 
a psychological illusion. We consider substance, force, 
and all the modem metaphysical existences, as the 
remains of scholastic entities. We think that there 
exists nothing but facts and laws, that is, events and 
the relations between them; and we recognise, with 
you, that all knowledge consists first of all in connect- 
ing or adding fact to fact But when this is done, a 
new operation b^ins, the most fertile of all, which 
consists in reducing these complex into simple facts. 
A splendid faculty appears, the source of language, the 
interpreter of nature, the parent of religions and philo- 
sophies, the only genuine distraction, which, according 
to its degree, separates man from the brute, and great 
from little men. I mean Abstraction, which is the 
power of isolating the elements of facts, and of con- 
sidering them one by one. My eyes follow the outline 
of a square, and abstraction isolates its two constituent 
properties, the equality of its sides and angles. My 
fingers touch the surface of a cylinder, and abstraction 
isolates its two generative elements, the idea of a 
rectangle, and of the revolution of this rectangle about 
one of its sides as an axis. A hundred thousand 
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experiments develop for me, by an infinite number of 
details, the series of physiological operations which 
constitute life ; and abstraction isolates the law of this 
series, which is a roimd of constant loss and continual 
reparation. Twelve himdred pages teach me Mill's 
opinion on the various facts of science, and abstraction 
isolates his fundamental idea, namely, that the only 
fertile propositions are those which connect a fact with 
another not contained in the first. Everywhere the 
case is the same. A fact, or a series of facts, can 
always be resolved into its components. It is this 
resolution whicTi forms our problem, when we ask what 
is the nature of an object It is these components we 
look for when we wish to penetrate into the inner 
nature of a being. These we designate imder the 
names of forces, causes, laws, essences, primitive pro- 
perties. They are not new facts added to the first, 
but an essence or extract from them ; they are contained 
in the first, they have no existence apsurt from the 
facts themselves. When we discover them, we do not 
pass from one fact to another, but from one to another 
aspect of the same fact; from the whole to a part, 
from the compound to the components. We only see 
the same thing under two forms ; first, as a whole, then 
as divided : we only translate the same idea from one 
language into another, from the language of the senses 
into abstract language, just as we express a curve by 
an equation, or a cube as a function of its side. It 
signifies little whether this translation be difficult or 
not; or that we generally need the accumidation or 
comparison of a vast number of facts to arrive at it, 
and whether our mind may not often succumb before 
accomplishing it However this may be, in this opera- 
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tion, which is evidently fertile, instead of proceeding 
from one fact to another, we go from the same to the 
same ; instead of adding experiment to experiment, we 
set afflde some portion of the first ; instead of advancing, 
we pause to examine the gronnd we stand on. There 
are, thus, fruitful judgments, which, however, are 
not the results of experience : there are essential pro- 
positions, which, however, are not merely verbal : there 
is, thus, an operation, differing from experience, which 
acts by cutting down instead of by addition; which, 
instead of acquiring, devotes itself to acquired data; 
and which, going farther than observation, opening a 
new field to the sciences, defines their nature, determines 
their progress, completes their resources, and marks out 
their end. 

This is the great omission of your system. Abstrac- 
tion is left in the background, barely mentioned, con- 
cealed by the other operations of the mind, treated as 
an appendage of Experience ; we have but to re-estab- 
lish it in the general theoiy, in order to reform the 
particular theories in which it is absent 



m. 

To begin with Definitions. Mill teaches that there 
is no definition of things, and that when you define a 
sphere as the solid generated by the revoluticm of a 
semicircle about its diameter, you only define a name. 
Doubtless you tell me by this the meaning of a name, 
but you also teach me a good deal more. You state 
tiiat all the properties of every sphere are derived from 
this generating formula ; you reduce an infinitely com- 
plex system of facts to two elements ; you tnmsfom 
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senaible into abstract data ; you express the essence of 
the sphere, that is to say, the inner and primordial 
cause of all its properties. Such is the nature of every 
true definition; it is not content with explaining a 
name, it is not a mere description ; it does not simply 
indicate a distinctive property ; it does not limit itself 
to tliat ticketing of an object which will cause it to be 
distinguished from all others. There are, besides its 
definition, several other ways of causing the object to 
be recognised ; there are other properties belonging to 
it exclusively : we might describe a sphere by saying 
&at, of all bodies having an equal surface, it occupies 
the most space; or in many other ways. But such 
descriptions are not definitions; they lay down a 
characteristic and derived property, not a generating 
and primitive one ; they do not reduce the thing to its 
factors, and reconstruct it before our eyes ; they do not 
show its inner nature and its iireducible elements. A 
definition is a proposition which marks in an object 
that quality from which its others are derived, but 
which is not derived from others. Such a proposition 
is not verbal, for it teaches the quality of a thing. It 
is not the affirmation of an ordinary quality, for it 
reveals to us the quality which is the source of the 
rest It is an assertion of an extraordinary kind, the 
most fertile and valuable of aU, which sums up a whole 
science, and in which it is the aim of eveiy science to 
be simmied up. There is a definition in every science, 
and one for each object. We do not in every case 
possess it, but we search for it everywhera We have 
arrived at defining the planetary motion by the tan- 
gential force and attraction which compose it ; we can 
already partially define a chemical body by the notion 



1 
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of equivalent^ and a living body by the notion of type. 
We are striving to transform every group of phenomena 
into certain laws, forces, or abstract notions. We en- 
deavour to attain in every object the generating 
elements, as we do attain them in the sphere, the 
cylinder, the circle, the cone, and in all mathematical 
locL We reduce natural bodies to two or three kinds 
of movement — attraction, vibration, polarisation — as we 
reduce geometrical bodies to two or three kinds of 
elements — the point, the movement, the line ; and we 
consider our science partial or complete, provisional or 
definite, according as this reduction is approximate or 
absolute, imperfect or complete. 



IV. 

The same alteration is required in the Theory of 
Proofl According to Mill, we do not prove that Prince 
Albert will die by premising that all men are mortal, 
for that would be asserting the same thing twice over ; 
but from the facts that John, Peter, and otiieTS, in shorty 
all men of whom we have ever heard, have died. — I 
xeply that the real source of our inference lies neither 
in the mortality of John, Peter, and company, nor in 
the mortality of all men, but elsewhere. We prove a 
fact, says Aristotle,^ by showing its cause. We shall 
therefore prove the mortality of Prince Albert by 
showing the cause which produces his death. And why 
will he die ? Because the human body, being an un- 
stable chemical compound, must in time be resolved; 
in other words, because mortality is added to the quality 

^ 8m the Posterior Analytios, which are muoh laperior to tha Mor 
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of man. Here is the cauBe and the proof. It is this 
abstract law which, present in nature, will cause the 
death of the prince, and which, being present to my 
mind, shows me that he will die. It is this abstract 
proposition which is demonstrative; it is neither the 
particidar nor the general propositions. In fact, the 
abstract proposition proves the others. If John, Peter, 
and others are dead, it is because mortality is added to 
the quality of man. If all men are dead, or will die, 
it is still because mortality is added to the quality of 
man. Here, again, the part played by Abstraction has 
been overlooked. Mill has confounded it with Experi- 
ence: he has not distinguished the proof from the 
materials of the proof, the abstract law from the finite 
or indefinite number of its applications. The applica- 
tions contain the law and the proof, but are themselves 
neither law nor proof. The examples of Peter, John, 
and others, contain the cause, but they are not the 
cause. It is not sufficient to add up the cases, we 
must extract from them the law. It is not enough to 
experimentalise, we must abstract This is the great 
scientific operation. Syllogism does not proceed from 
the particular to the particular, as Mill says, nor from 
the general to the particular, as the ordinary logicians 
teach, but from the abstract to the concrete ; that is to 
say, from cause to effect It is on this ground that it 
forms part of science, the links of which it makes and 
marks out; it connects principles with effects; it 
brings together definitions and phenomena. It dififuses 
through the whole range of science that Abstractioii 
which definition has carried to its summit 
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V. 

Abstraction explains also axioms. According to 
Ifill, if we know that when equal magnitudes aie 
added to equal magnitudes the wholes are equal, or that 
two straight lines cannot enclose a speuse, it is by ex* 
temal ocular experiment, or by an internal experiment 
by the aid of imagination. Doubtless we may thus airive 
at the conclusion that two straight lines cannot enclose a 
space, but we might recognise it also in another manner. 
We might represent a straight line in imagination, and 
we may also fonn a conception of it by reason. We 
may either study its fonn or its definition. We can 
observe it in itself, or in its generating elements. I can 
represent to myself a line ready drawn, but I can also 
resolve it into its elements. I can go back to its 
formation, and discover the abstract elements which 
produce it, as I have watched the formation of the 
cylinder and discover the revolution of the rectangle 
which generated it It will not do to say that a 
straight line is the shortest from one point to another, 
for that is a derived property ; but I may say that it is 
the line described by a point, tending to approach 
towards another point, and towards that point only: 
which amounts to saying that two points suffice to 
determine a straight line; in other words, that two 
straight lines, having two points in common, coincide 
in their entire length ; from which we see that if two 
straight lines approach to enclose a space, they would 
form but one straight line, and enclose nothing at alL 
Here is a second method of arriving at a knowledge of 
the axiom, and it is clear that it differs much from the 
first In the first we verify ; in the second we deduce 
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it. In the first we find by experience that it is true ; 
in the second we prove it to be true. In the first we 
admit the truth ; in the second we explain it In the 
first we merely remark that the contrary of the axiom 
is inconceivable ; in the second we discover in addition 
that the contrary of the axiom is contradictory. Having 
given the definition of the straight line, we find that 
the axiom that two straight lines cannot enclose a space 
is comprised in it, and may be derived from it, as a 
consequent from a principle. In fact, it is nothing 
more than an identical proposition, which means that 
the subject contains its attribute ; it does not connect 
two separate terms, irreducible one to the other; it 
unites two terms, of which the second is a part of the 
first It is a simple analysis, and so are all axioms. 
We have only to decompose them, in order to see that 
they do not proceed from one object to a difierent one, 
but are concerned with one object only. We have but 
to resolve the notions of equality, cause, substance, time, 
and space into their abstracts, in order to demonstrate 
the axioms of equality, substance, cause, time, and 
space. There is but one axiom, that of identity. The 
others are only its applications or its consequences. 
When this is admitted, we at once see that the range of 
our mind is altered. We are no longer merely capable 
of relative and limited knowledge, but also of absolute 
and infinite knowledge; we possess in axioms facts 
which not only accompany one another, but one of which 
includes the other. If, as Mill says, they merely ac- 
companied one another, we should be obliged to conclude 
with him, that perhaps this might not always be the 
case. We should not see the inner necessity for their 
connection, and should only admit it as fiEff as our 
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experience went; we should say that, the two fietcts 
being isolated in their nature, circumstances might arise 
in which they would be separate ; we shoidd affirm the 
truth of axioms only in reference to our world and mind. 
If, on the contrary, the two facts are such that the first 
contains the second, we should establish on this very 
ground the necessity of their connection ; wheresoever 
the first may be found, it will carry the second with it, 
since the second is a part of it, and cannot be separated 
from it. Nothing can exist between them and divide 
them, for they are but one thing imder different aspects. 
Their connection is therefore absolute and universal; 
€Uid we possess truths which admit neither doubt nor 
limitation, nor condition, nor restriction. Abstraction 
restores to axioms their value, whilst it shows their 
origin; and we restore to science her dispossessed 
dominion, by restoring to the mind the feusulty of which 
it had been deprived. 

VI. 

Induction remains to be considered, which seems to 
be the triumph of pure experience, while it is, in reality, 
the triumph of abstraction. When I discover by 
induction that cold produces dew, or that the passage 
from the liquid to the solid state produces crystallisa- 
tion, I establish a connection between two abstract 
facts. Neither cold, nor dew, nor the passage from the 
liquid to the solid state, nor crystallisation, exist in 
themselves. They are parts of phenomena, extracts 
from complex cases, simple elements included in com- 
pound aggregates. I withdraw and isolate them; I 
isolate dew in general from all local, temporary, special 
dews which I observe ; I isolate cold in general ftom 
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all special, various distinct colds which may be pro- 
duced hj all varieties of texture, all diversities of 
substance, all inequalities of temperature, all complica- 
tions of circumstances. I join an abstract antecedent 
to an abstract consequent, and I connect them, as Mill 
himself shows, by subtractions, suppressions, elimina- 
tions ; I expel from the two groups, containing them, 
all the proximate circumstances ; I discover the couple 
under the surroundings which obscure it ; I detach, by 
a series of comparisons and experiments, all the 
subsidiary accidental circumstances which have clung 
to it, and thus I end by laying it bare. I seem to be 
considering twenty different cases, and in reality I only 
consider one ; I appear to proceed by addition, and in 
fact I am performing subtraction. All the methods of 
Induction, therefore, are methods of Abstraction, and 
all the work of Induction is the connection of abstract 
facts. 

VIL 

We see now the two great moving powers of science, 
and the two great manifestations of nature. There are 
two operations, experience and abstraction; there are 
two kingdoms, that of complex facts, and that of 
simple elements. The first is the effect, the second 
the cause. The first is contained in the second, and is 
deduced from it, as a consequent from its principle. 
The two are equivalent, they are one and the same 
thing considered under two aspects. This magnificent 
moving universe, this tumultuous chaos of mutually 
dependent events, this incessant life, infinitely varied 
and multiplied, may be all reduced to a few elements 
and their relations. Our whole efforts result in passing 

VOL. IV. 2 s 
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from one to the other, from the complex to the siiiiple, 
from &ct8 to laws, fiom experiencee to foimulae. And 
the reason of this is evident; for this £BLct which I 
perceive by the senses or the oonscionsness is bat a 
fragment arbitrarily severed by my senses or my 
consciousness from the infinite and continuous woof ol 
existence. If they were differently constituted, they 
would intercept other fragments ; it is the chance of 
their structure which determines what is actually per- 
ceived. They are like open compasses, which mi^t 
be more or less extended ; and the area of the circle 
which they describe is not natural, but artificial It 
is so in two ways, both externally and internally. For, 
when I consider an event, I isolate it artificially from 
its natural surroundings, and I compose it artificially 
of elements which do not form a natural group. 
When I see a falling stone, I separate the fall firom the 
anterior circumstances which are really connected with 
it ; and I put together the fall, the form, the structure, 
the colour, the sound, and twenty other circumstances 
which are really not connected with it A fact, then, 
is an arbitrary aggr^ate, and at the same time an 
arbitrary severing ; ^ that is to say, a factitious group, 
which separates things connected, and connects tilings 
that are separate. Thus, so long as we only regard 
nature by observation, we do not see it as it is : we 
have only a provisional and iUusory idea of it Nature 
IS, in reality, a tapestry, of which we only see the 
reverse ; this is why we try to turn it We strive to 
discover laws ; that is, the natural groups which are 
really distinct from their surroundings, and composed 

^ An eminent stndent of physical adenoe odd to me ; "A fad is a 
■apsiposition of laws." 
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of elements reallj connected. We discover couples; 
that is to Bsj, real compounds and real connections. 
We pass from the accidental to the necessary, from the 
relative to the absolute, from the appearance to the 
reality; and having found these first couples, we 
practise upon them the same operation as we did 
upon facts, for^ though in a less d^ree, they are of the 
same nature. Though more abstract, they are still 
complex. They may be decomposed and explained. 
There is some ulterior reason for their existence. 
There is some cause or other which constructs and 
unites them. Li their case, as well as for facts, we 
can search for generating elements into which they may 
be resolved, and from which they may be deduced. 
And this operation may be continued until we have 
arrived at elements wholly simple ; that is to say, such 
that their decomposition would involve a contradiction. 
Whether we can find them or not, they exist ; the axiom 
of causation would be falsified if they were absent 
There are, then, indecomposable elements, from which 
are derived more general laws ; and from these, again, 
more special laws ; and from these the facts which we 
observe; just as in geometry there are two or three 
primitive notions, from which are deduced the properties 
of lines, and from these the properties of surfaces, solids, 
and the numberless forms which nature can produce or 
the mind imagina We can now comprehend the value 
and meaning of that axiom of causation which governs 
aU things, and which Mill has mutilated. There is an 
inner constraining force which gives rise to every event, 
which unites every compound, which engenders every 
actual fact This signifies, on the one hand, that there 
is a reason for everything ; that every fact has its law ; 
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that eveiy compound can be reduced to simple elenkenlB; 
that eveiy product impliea factors ; that eveiy qualitj 
and every being must be reducible from some superior 
and anterior term. And it signifies, on the other hand, 
that the product is equivalent to the tactoTS, that both 
are but the same thing under different aspects; that 
the cause does not differ in nature fix)m the effect; 
that the generating powers are but elementary proper- 
ties; that the active force by which we represent 
Nature to our minds is but the logical necessity which 
mutually transforms the compound and the simple, the 
fact and the law. Thus we determine beforehand the 
limits of every science; and we possess the potent 
formula, which, establishing the invincible connection 
and the spontaneous production of existences, places in 
Nature the moving spring of Nature, whilst it drives 
home and fixes in the heart of every living thing the 
iron fangs of necessity. 

VIII. 

Can we arrive at a knowledge of these primary 
elements? For my part, I think we can; and the 
reason is, that, being abstractions, they are not beyond 
the region of facts, but are comprised in them, so that 
we have only to extract them from the facts. Besides, 
being the most abstract, that is, the most general of all 
things, there are no facts which do not comprise them, 
and from which we cannot extract them. However 
limited our experience may be, we can arrive at these 
primary notions ; and it is from this observation that 
the modem German metaphysicians have started in 
attempting their vast constructions. They understood 
that there are simple notions, that is to say, indeoom- 
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poeable abstract facts, that the combinations of these 
sngender all others, and that the laws for their mutual 
union or contrarieties, are the primary laws of the uni- 
irerse. They tried to attain to these ideas, and to evolve 
by pure reason the world as observation shows it to us. 
niey have partly failed; and their gigantic edifice, 
factitious and fragile, hangs in ruins, reminding one of 
^ose temporary scaffoldings which only serve to mark 
>ut the plan of a future building. The reason is, that 
Hrith a high notion of our powers, they had no exact 
idew of their limits. For we are outflanked on all 
ddes by the infinity of time and space ; we find ourselves 
iJirown in the midst of this monstrous universe like a 
ihell on the beach, or an ant at the foot of a steep slope. 
Here Mill is right Chance is at the end of all our 
knowledge, as on the threshold of all our postulates : 
we vainly try to rise, and that by conjecture, to an 
initial state ; but this state depends on the preceding one, 
ei^hich depends on another, and so on ; and thus we are 
forced to accept it as a pure postulate, and to give up 
;he hope of deducing it, though we know that it ought 
bo be deduced. It is so in all sciences, in geology, 
[latural history, physics, chemistry, psychology, history; 
md the primitive accidental fact extends its effects into 
lU parts of the sphere in which it is comprised. If it 
iiad been otherwise, we should have neither the same 
planets, nor the same chemical compounds, nor the 
same vegetables, nor the same animals, nor the same 
races of men, nor, perhaps, any of these kinds of beings. 
[f an ant were taken into another country, it would 
see neither the same trees, nor insects, nor dispositions 
Df the soil, nor changes of the atmosphere, nor perhaps 
any of these forms of existence. There is, then, in 
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every fact and in every object, an accidental and local 
part, a vast portion, which, like the rest, depends on 
primitive laws, but not directly, only through an infinite 
circuit of consequences, in such a way that between it 
and the primitive laws there is an infinite hiatus, which 
can only be bridged over by an infinite series of deduc- 
tions. 

Such is the inexplicable part of phenomena, and this 
is what the German metaphysicians tried to explain. 
They wished to deduce from their elementary theorems 
the form of the planetary system, the various laws of 
physics and chemistry, the main types of life, the 
progress of human civilisations and thought They 
contorted their universal formulae with the view of 
deriving from them particular cases ; they took indirect 
and remote consequences as direct and proximate ones ; 
they omitted or suppressed the great work which is 
interposed between the first laws and the final conse- 
quences ; they discarded Chance from their construction, 
as a basis unworthy of science ; and the void so left^ 
badly filled up by deceptive materials, caused the whole 
edifice to fall to ruins. 

Does this amount to saying, that in the facts with 
which this little comer of the universe famishes us, 
everything is local ? By no means. If an ant were 
capable of making experiments, it might attain to the 
idea of a physical law, a living form, a representative 
sensation, an abstract thought ; for a foot of ground, on 
which there is a thinking brain, includes all these. 
Therefore, however limited be the field of the mind, it 
contains general facts ; that is, facts spread over very 
vast external territories, into which its limitation pre- 
vents it from penetrating. If the ant were capable of 
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reasoning, it might construct arithmetic, algebra, geo- 
metry, mechanics; for a movement of half an inch 
contains in the abstract, time, space, number, and force, 
all the materials of mathematics: therefore, however 
limited the field of a mind's researches be, it includes 
universal data; that is, facts spread over the whole 
region of time and space. Again, if the ant were a 
philosopher, it might evolve the ideas of existence, of 
nothingness, and all the materials of metaphysics ; for 
any phenomenon, interior or exterior, suffices to present 
these materials : therefore, however limited the field of 
a mind be, it contains absolute truths; that is, such 
that there is no object from which they could be absent 
And thi3 must necessarily be so ; for the more general 
a fact is, the fewer objects need we examine to meet 
with it If it is imiversal, we meet with it everywhere ; 
if it is absolute, we cannot escape meeting it This is 
why, in spite of the narrowness of our experience, 
metaphysics, I mean the search for first causes, is pos« 
sible, but on condition that we remain at a great height^ 
that we do not descend into details, that we consider only 
the most simple elements of existence, and the most 
general tendencies of natura If any one were to coUect 
the three or four great ideas in which our sciences result, 
and the three or four kinds of existence which make 
up our universe; if he were to compare those two 
strange quantities which we call duration and extension, 
those principle forms or determinations of quantity 
which we call physical laws, chemical typed, and living 
species, and that marvellous representative power, the 
Mind, which, without falling into quantity, reproduces 
the other two and itself; if he discovered among these 
three terms — the pure quantity, the determined quan- 
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tity, and the suj^iessed quantity ^ — such an order that 
the first must require the second, and the second the 
third ; if he thus established that the pure quantity is 
the necessary commencement of Nature, and that 
Thought is the extreme term at which Nature is wholly 
suspended; if, again, isolating the elements of these 
data, he showed that they must be combined just as 
they are combined, and not otherwise: If he proyedt 
moreover, that there are no other elements, and that 
there can be no other, he would have sketched out a 
system of metaphysics without encroaching on the 
positive sciences, and have attained the source without 
being obliged to descend to trace the various streams. 

In my opinion, these two great operations. Experience 
as you have described it, and Abstraction, as I have tried 
to define it, comprise in themselves all the resources of 
the human mind, the one in its practical, the other in 
its speculative direction. The first leads us to consider 
nature as an assemblage of fcu^ts, the second as a system 
of laws: the exclusive emplojnnent of the first is 
English; that of the second, German. If there is a 
place between these two nations, it is ours. We have 
extended the English ideas in the eighteenth centuiy ; 
and now we can, in the nineteenth, add precision to 
German ideas. Our business is to restrain, to correct^ 
to complete the two types of mind, one by the other, to 
combine them together, to express their ideas in a style 
generally understood, and thus to produce from them 
the imiversal mind. 

IX. 

We went out As it ever happens in similar oir- 

> Die an^gehobene Qnantitiit 
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cmnstances, each had caused the other to r^ect, and 
neither had convinced the other. But our reflections 
wefe short : in the presence of a lovelj August morning, 
all arguments Ml to the ground. The old walls, the 
rain-worn stones, smiled in the rising sun. A fresh 
light rested on their embrasures, on the keystones of 
the cloisters, on the glossy ivy leaves. Soses and 
honeysuckles climbed the walls, and their flowers 
quivered and sparkled in the light breeze. The foun- 
tains murmured in the vast lonely courts. The beau- 
tiful town stood out from the morning's mist, as 
adorned and tranquil as a fairy palace, and its robe of 
soft rosy vapour was indented, as an embroidery of the 
Benaissance, by a border of towers, cloisters, and palaces, 
each enclosed in verdure and decked with flowers. 
The architecture of all ages had mingled their arches, 
trefoils, statues, and columns ; time had softened their 
tints ; the sun united them in its light, and the old city 
seemed a shrine to which every age and every genius 
had successively added a jewel Beyond this, the 
river rolled its broad sheets of silver : the mowers stood 
up to the knee in the high grass of the meadows. 
Myriads of buttercups and meadow-sweets; grasses, 
bending under the weight of their grey heads, plants 
sated with the dew of the night, swarmed in the rich 
soil Words cannot express this freshness of tints, this 
luxuriance of vegetation. The more the long line of 
shade receded, the more brilliant and full of life the 
flowers appeared. On seeing them, virgin and timid in 
their gilded veil, I thought of the blushing cheeks and 
fine modest eyes of a young girl who puts on for the 
first time her necklace of jewels. Around, as though 
to guard them, enormous trees, four centuries old, ex- 
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tended in regular linee ; and I found in them a new 
tnoe of that practical good eenee which has effected 
revolationa without committing ravages ; which» while 
reforming in all directions, has destroyed nothing; 
which has preserved both its trees and its constitution, 
which has lopped off the dead branches without level- 
ling the trunk ; which alone, in our days, among aU 
natiiuis, ib in the eEgoyment not only of the present^ 
bat of the past 
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CHAPTER VL 

9oetq;. — SennjrflWtu 



Whin Tennyson published his first poems, the critiofl 
found fault with them. He held his peace ; for ten 
years no one saw his name in a review, nor even in a 
publisher's catalogue. But when he appeared again 
before the public, his books had made their way alone 
and under the surface, and he passed at once for the 
greatest poet of his coimtry and his time. 

Men were surprised, and with a pleasing surprise. 
The potent generation of poets who had just died out, 
had passed like a whirlwind. like their forerunners 
of the sixteenth century, they had carried away and 
hurried everything to its extreme. Some had culled 
gigantic legends, piled up dreams, ransacked the East, 
Greece, Arabia, the Middle Ages, and overloaded the 
human imagination with hues and fancies from every 
clime. Others had buried themselves in metaphysics 
and moral philosophy, had mused indefatigably on the 
condition of man, and spent their lives on the sublime 
and the monotonous. Others, making a medley of 
crime and heroism, had conducted, through darkness and 
flashes of lightning, a train of contorted and terrible 
figures, desperate with remorse, relieved by their gran- 
deur. Men wanted to rest after so many efforts and so 
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much excees. On the going out of the imftgiualive, 
sentimental and Satanic school, Tennyson appeared ex- 
quisite. All the fonns and ideas which had pleased 
tiiem were found in him, but purified, modulated, set in 
a splendid styla He completed an age; he enjoyed 
that which had agitated others; his poetry was like 
the lovely evenings in summer: the outlines of the 
landscape are then the same as in the daytime ; but 
the splendour of the dazzling celestial arch is dulled; 
the re-invigorated flowers lift themselves up, and the 
calm sun, on the horizon, harmoniously cast a network 
of crimson rays over the woods and meadows which it 
just before burned by its brightness. 

IL 

What first attracted people were Tennyson's portraits 
of women. Adeline, Eleanore, Lilian, the May Queen, 
were keepsake characters, from the hand of a lover and 
an artist. The keepsake is gilt-edged, embossed with 
flowers and decorations, richly got up, soft, full of deU- 
cate faces, always elegant and always correct, whidi we 
might take to be sketched at random, and which are 
yet drawn carefully, on white vellum, slightly touched 
by their outline, all selected to rest and occupy the 
soft, white hands of a young bride or a girL I have 
translated many ideas and many styles, but I shall not 
attempt to translate one of these portraits. Each word 
of them is like a tint, curiously deepened or shaded by 
the neighbouring tint, with all the boldness and results 
of the happiest refinement The least alteration would 
obscure all. And there an art so just, so consummate, 
is necessary to paint the charming prettinesses, the 
sudden hauteurs, the half blushes, the imperceptible and 
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caprices of feminine beauty. He opposes, 
hannonises them, makes of them, as it were, a gallery. 
Here is the frolicsome child, the little fluttering fidiy, 
who daps her tiny hands, who, 

** So innocent-arch, so cunning-simple^ 
From beneath her gathered wimple 
Glancing with black-beaded eyes, 
Till the lightning laughters ^mple 
The baby-roses in her cheeks ; 
Then away she flies." ^ 

Tlien the pensive fair, who dreams, with large open 
blue eyes : 

/' Whence that aery bloom of thine^ 
Like a lily which the sun 
Looks thro' in his sad decline^ 
And a rose-bush leans upon. 
Thou that £untly smilest stilly 
As a Naiad in a well. 
Looking at the set of day." ' 

Anew " the ever varying Madeline/' now smiling, then 
firowning, then joyful again, then angry, than imcertain 
between the two : 

" Frowns perfectHBweet along the brow 
Light-glooming over eyes divine, 
Like little clouds sun-fringed." ' 

Hie poet returned well pleased to all things, reflned and 
exquisite. He caressed them so carefully, that his 
verses appeared at times far-fetched, affected, almost 
euphuistic. He gave them too much adornment and 

^ Poems by A. Tennyion, 7th ed. 1S51 ; Lilian, 6. 
* Md, Adeline, 88. * JRrid. Madditu, 1ft. 
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poUshing ; he seemed like an epicurean in style, as well 
as in beauty. He looked for pretty rustic scenes, 
touching remembrances, curious or pure sentiments. 
He made them into elegies, pastorals, and idyls. He 
wrote in every accent, and delighted in entering into 
the feelings of all ages. He wrote of St. Agnes, St 
Simeon Stylites, Ulysses, (Enone, Sir Gralahad, Lady 
Clare, Fatima, the Sleeping Beauty. He imitated altei^ 
nately Homer and Chaucer, Theocritus and Spenser, 
the old English poets and the old Arabian poets. He 
gave life successively to the little real events of English 
life, and the great fantastic adventures of extinguished 
chivalry. He was like those musicians who use their 
bow in the service of all masters. He strayed through 
natiire and history, with no foregone conclusions, with- 
out fierce passion, bent on feeling, relishing, culling 
from all parts, in the flower-stand of the drawing-room 
and in the rustic hedgerows, the rare or wild flowers 
whose scent or beauty could chann or amuse him. 
Men entered into his pleasure; smelt the grateful 
bouquets which he knew so well how to put together ; 
preferred those which he took from the coxmtry ; found 
that his talent was nowhere more at ease. They ad- 
mired the minute observation and refined sentiment 
which knew how to grasp and interpret the fleeting 
aspects of things. In the Dying Swan they forgot 
that the subject was almost threadbare, and the in- 
terest somewhat slight, that they might appreciate such 
verses as this 

" Some blue peaks in the distanoe rosep 
And white against the cold-white sky, 
Shone out their crowning snows. 
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One willow over the river wept. 
And shook the wave as the wind did si^ ; 
Above in the wind was the swallow, 
Chasing itself at its own wild will, 
And &i thro' the marish green and still 

The tangled water-courses slept, 
Shot over with purple, and green, and yeUow." ^ 

But these melancholy pictures did not display him 
entirely ; men accompanied him to the land of the sxm, 
toward the soft voluptuousness of southern seas ; they 
returned, with an involxmtary fascination, to the verses 
in which he depicts the companions of Ulysses, who, 
slumbering in the land of the Lotos-eaters, happy 
dreamers like himself, forgot their country, and re- 
nounced action : 

"A land of streams 1 some, like a downward smoke, 
Slow-dropping veils of thinnest lawn, did go ; 
And some thro' wavering lights and shadows broke^ 
Boiling a slumbrous sheet of foam below. 
They saw the gleaming river seaward flow 
From the inner land : far off, three mountain-topSy 
Three silent pinnacles of aged snow. 
Stood sun-set flush'd : and, dew'd with showery dropsy 
Up-domb the shadowy pine above the woven oopse. • • • 

There ib sweet music here that softer falls 

Than petal from blown roses on the grass, 

Or night-dews on still waters between walls 

Of shadowy granite, in a gleaming pass ; 

Music that gentlier on the spirit lies, 

Than tir'd eyelids upon tir'd eyes ; 

Music that brings sweet sleep down fh)m the blissfhl skiai 

^ Poems by A Tennyaon, 7th ed. 1851 ; The D}fimg Swam, tf. 
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Here are oool mosses deep. 

And thro' the moss the ivies creep. 

And in the stream the long-leaved flowars weep. 

And from the craggy ledge the poppy hangs in slaepi . • 

Lo i in the middle of the wood, 

The folded leaf is woo'd from out the bad 

With winds upon the branch, and there 

Grows green and broad, and takes no can, 

Sun-steep'd at noon, and in the moon 

Nightly dew-fed ; and turning yellow 

FaUs, and floats adown the air. 

Lo ! sweetened with the summer light, 

The full-juiced apple, waxing over-mellow; 

Drops in a silent autumn night. 

All its allotted length of days. 

The flower ripens in its place. 

Ripens and fades, and falls, and hath no toi!. 

Fast-rooted in the fruitful soiL . . . 

But, propt on beds of amaranth and moly, 

How sweet (while warm airs lull us, blowing lofViij\ 

With half-dropt eyelids still, 

Beneath a heaven dark and holy. 

To watch the loDg bright river drawing slowly 

His waters frx)m the purple hill — 

To hear the dewy echoes calling 

From cave to cave thro' the thick-twined vine— 

To watch the emerald-colour'd water falling 

Thro' many a wov'n acanthus-wreath divine ! 

Only to hear and see the far-off sparkling brine, 

Only to hear were sweet, stretch'd out beneath the pine."^ 

^ Fbems by A Tennyson, 7th ed. 1851 ; TJU LoJuB-Eaitn, 140. 
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III. 

Was this charming dieamer simply a dilettante 7 
lif en liked to consider him so ; he seemed too happy 
bo admit violent passions. Fame came to him easily 
ind quickly, at the age of thirty. The Queen had 
justified the public favour by creating him Poet Laure- 
3^^ A great writer declared him a more genuine 
poet than Lord Byron, and maintained that nothing so 
perfect had been seen since Shakspeare. The student, 
it Oxford, put Tennyson's works between an annotated 
Euripides and a handbook of scholastic philosophy. 
Toung ladies found him amongst their marriage presents. 
He was said to be rich, venerated by his family, 
admired by his friends, amiable, without affectation, 
even unsophisticated. He lived in the coxmtry, chiefly 
in the Isle of Wight, amongst books and flowers, free 
from the annoyances, rivalries, and burdens of society, 
and his life was easily imagined to be a beautiful dream, 
as sweet as those which he had pictured. 

Yet the men who looked closer saw that there was 
a fire of passion under this smooth surface. A genuine 
poetic temperament never fails in this. It feels too 
acutely to be at peace. When we quiver at the least 
touch, we shake and tremble under great shocks. Al- 
ready here and there, in his pictures of country and 
love, a brilliant verse broke with its glowing colour 
through the calm and correct outline. He had felt 
that strange growth of unknown powers which suddenly 
arrest a man with fixed gaze before revealed beauty. 
The specialty of the poet is to be ever yoxmg, for ever 
virgin. For us, the vulgar, things are threadbare ; sixty 
centuries of civilisation have worn out their primitive 

VOL. IV. 2 r 
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fireshness ; things have become commonplace ; we per- 
ceive ihem only thxoogjb a veil of ready-made phiasee; 
we employ them, we no longer comprehend them ; we see 
in them no longer magnificent flowers, but good vege- 
tables ; the luxuriant primeval forest is to us nothing 
but a well-planned, and too well-known, kitchen garden. 
On the other hand, the poet, in presence of this world, 
is as the first man on the first day. In a moment our 
phrases, our reasonings, all the trappings of memory 
and prejudice, vanish fix)m his mind ; things seem new 
to him; he is astonished and ravished; a headlong 
stream of sensations oppresses him ; it is the all-potent 
sap of human invention, which, checked in us, begins 
to flow in him. Fools call him mad, but in truth he 
is a seer : for we may indeed be sluggish, but nature is 
always full of life; the rising sun is as beautiful as 
on tiie first dawn, the streaming floods, the teeming 
flowers, the trembling passions, the forces which hurl 
onward the stormy whirlwind of existence, aspire and 
strive with the same energy as at their birth ; the im- 
mortal heart of nature beats yet, heaving its coarse 
trappings, and its beatings work in the poef s heart 
when they no longer echo in our own. Tennyson felt 
this, not indeed always ; but twice or thrice at least he 
has dared to make it heard. We have found anew 
the free action of full emotion, and recognised the voice 
of a man in these verses of Lockdey Sail : 

** Then her cheek was pale and thinner than should be for one 
80 young, 
And her eyes on all my motions with a mute observance hung. 

And I said, ' My cousin Amy, speak, and speak the truth to me» 
nnst me^ cousin, all the cuirent of my being sets to thee.' 
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On her pallid cheek and forehead came a colour and a light, 
As I have seen the rosy red flushing in the northern night. 

And she tum'd — her bosom shaken with a sudden storm of 

sighs — 
All the spirit deeply dawning in the dark of hazel eyes — 

Saying, ' I have hid my feelings, fearing they should do me 

wrong;' 
Saying, ' Dost thou love me, cousin V weeping, ' I have loved 

thee long.' 

Love tojk up the glass of Time, and tum'd it in his glowing 

hands; 
Every moment, lightly shaken, ran itself in golden sands. 

Love took up the harp of Life, and smote on all the chords 

with might ; 
Smote the chord of Self, that, trembling, pass'd in music out 

of sight. 

Many a morning on the moorland did we hear the copses ring. 

And her whisper throng'd my pulses with the fulness of the 
Spring. 

Many an evening by the waters did we watch the stately 

ships, 
And our spirits rush'd together at the touching of the lips. 

my cousin, shallow-hearted i my Amy, mine no more ! 
the dreary, dreary moorland ! the barren, barren shore I 

Falser than all fancy fathoms, flEdser than all songs have sung. 
Puppet to a father's threat, and servile to a shrewish tongue I 

Is it well to wish thee happy) — ^having known me — to decline 
On a range of lower feelings and a narrower heart than mine I 

Yet it shall be : thou shalt lower to his level day by day. 
What is fine within thee growing coarse to i^ympathise with 
day. 
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iho« art BstBd witii a dovi, 
wm hate vvgkt to di^ 



fie wfll liold tiiee, whea bk pawn ihaH haw i|Hnl ito 



ScaneduDg better tfaaa biedag; a little deazer tbaa bie boneL 
Wbat k thk t bk ejee are heavy : think not thej are glased 



Go to him : it k thy dn^ : kka him : take hk haad in thiofli 

It may be my lord k ireaiy, that bk bfain k o t et w iu a g ^ : 
Soothe him with thy finer §uidm, taoA him witii thy lighter 
thoQg^l 

He win answer to the purpoee, eai^ things to undentand — 
Bettor thoa wert dead brfore me^ tho^ I dew thee with 
my hand !" ^ 

Una is very frank and strong. Maud appeared, and 
was stall more sa In it the laptme bndoe forth with 
all ito inequalities, familiarities, freedom, violenoa Hie 
oonect^ measured poet betiayed himself, for he seemed 
to think and weep alond. This book is the diaiy of a 
gloomy young man, soured by great family misfartnnes, 
by long solitary meditations, who gradually became 
enamoured, dared to speak, foxmd himself loved. He 
does not sing, but speaks ; they are the hazarded, reckless 
words of ordinary conversation; details of everyday 
life; the description of a toilet, a political dinner, a 
service and sennon in a village churclL The prose of 
Dickens and Thackeray did not more firmly grasp real 
end actual manners. And by its side, most splendid 
poetry aboxmded and blossomed, as in fact it blossoms 

* Poems by A. Tennyson, 7th ed. 1861 ; XocM^ EaU^ SM. 
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and abounds in the midst of our commonplaces. The 
smile of a richly dressed girl, a sunbeam on a stormy 
sea, or on a spray of roses, throws all at once these 
sudden illuminations into impassioned souls. What 
verses are these, in which he represents himself in his 
dark little garden : 

" A million emeralds break from the ruby-budded lime 
In the little grore where I sit — ah, wherefore cannot I be 
Like things of the season gay, like the bountiful aeaion bland, 
When the fajr-oS aail is blown by the breese of a softer clime, 
Half lost in the liquid azure bloom of a crescent of sea, 
The silent sapphire-spangled marriage ring of the land "1^ 

What a holiday in his heart when he is loved ! What 
madness in these cries, that intoxication, that tenderness 
which would pour itself on all, and summon all to the 
spectacle and the participation of his happiness ! How 
all is transfigured in his eyes ; and how constantly he 
is himself transfigured! Gaiety, then ecstasy, then 
archness, then satire, then disclosures, all ready move- 
ments, all sudden changes, like a crackling and flaming 
fire, renewing every moment its shape and colour : how 
rich is the soul, and how it can live a hundred years 
in a day I The hero of the poem, surprised and in- 
sulted by the brother of Maud, kills him in a duel, and 
loses her whom he loved. He flees ; he is seen wander- 
ing in London. What a gloomy contrast is that of the 
great busy careless town, and a solitary man haunted by 
true grief! We follow him down the noisy thorough- 
fares, through the yellow fog, under the wan sun which 
rises above the river like a '' dull red ball," and we hear 
the heart full of anguish, deep sobs, insensate agitation 

^ Tamywm'8 Maud^ 1866, It. It p. 16. 
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ct a mil iriudi vxnld \mt cnaoi te» itadf fao ito 

in die cad Ae levcm 




For iBto a duDov gnf« tk^ 

Paly m ygd !if wrti tiic rtraet, 

Aad tfe hoofr flf die knei baiy boa^ 

TW hooii cf tfe kan beiiy 

Bart iBlo nqr aedp and Bjr bnm, 

Witk nereraa eod to the ilreni flf psHB^ ftel^ 

Dnrin^ Buiijio^ flmxjn^ imijijBig^ 

C3iiiioiir and ramble, and nagni; aad flittai.* . . . 

me ! wlqr bave tb^ not buried me deep cbh^I 
Is it kind to bave made me a giare so na^ 

Mt, tbai WM nerer a quiet ileqper ? 
Hijbe ftin I am but batfdead ; 
Then I cannot be whoOj dumb ; 

1 win cry to tiie eteps above mj head. 
And aomebodj, meljy aome kind heart will 
To boiy me, boiy me 
Deeper, e?er ao little deeper."' 



However, he Tevives, and gradually riaes again. War 
fareaks oat, a liberal and generoos war, the war against 
Bnaaia; and the big, manly heart, wounded by deep 
lore, is healed by action and ooniage. 

^ And I stood on a giant deck and mix'd my breath 
Whh a byal people shoating a battle ay. . . . 
Tet God's just wrath shall be wreak'd on a giant liar; 

1 Tennyion*8 Maud, 185e, zxriL 1, p. Ml 
* IHd. zzTiL 11, jf, 106. 
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And many a darkness into the light shall leap, 
And shine in the sudden making of splendid names, 
And noble thought be freer under the sun, 
And the heart of a people beat with one desife ; 
For the peace, that I deem'd no peace, is over and done, 
And now by the side of the Black and the Baltic deep, 
And deathful-grinning mouths of the fortress, flames 
The blood-red blossom of war with a heart of fire."^ 

• 

This explosion of feeling was the only one ; Tennyson 
has not again encountered it. In spite of the moral 
dose, men said of Mavd that he was imitating Byron ; 
they cried out against these bitter declamations ; they 
thought that they perceived the rebellious accent of the 
Satanic school ; they blamed this uneven, obscure, 
excessive style; they were shocked at these crudities 
and incongruities ; they called on the poet to return to 
his first well-proportioned style. He was discouraged, 
left the storm-clouds, and returned to the azure sky. 
He was right ; he is better there than anywhere else. 
A fine soul may be transported, attain at times to the 
fire of the most violent and the strongest beings : per- 
sonal memories, they say, had furnished the matter of 
Mavd and of Lockdey Hall ; with a woman's delicacy, 
he had the nerves of a woman. The fit over, he fell 
again into his " golden languors," into his calm reverie. 
After LocksUy Sail he wrote the Princess; after Maud 
the Idylls of the King, 

IV. 

The great task of an artist is to find subjects which 
suit his talent Tennyson has not always succeeded 
in this. His long poem. In Memoriam, written in 

1 Tennyson's 3faudf zxyiiL 8 and 4, p. 108. 
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praise and memoiy of a fidiend who died yotmg, ifl oold, 
monotonoiis, and too prettily arraziged. He goett into 
mouming; bat» like a coirect gentleman, witli bran 
new gloves, wipes away his tears with a cambric hand- 
kerchief, and displays throughout the religious service, 
which ends the ceremony, all the compunction of a 
respectful and well-trained layman. He was to find 
his subjects elsewhere. To be poetically happy is the 
objiK't of a dilettante-artist For this many things are 
necessaiy. First of all, that the place, the events, and 
the characters shall not exist Realities are coarse, and 
alwaj-s* in some sense, ugly; at least they are heavy; 
we do not treat them as we should like, they oppress 
the ftmcy ; at bottom there is nothing truly sweet and 
iHMUtiful in our life but our dreams. We are ill at 
ease whilst we remain glued to earth, hobbling along 
im our two feet, which drag us wretchedly here and 
ther« in the place which impounds us. We need to 
live in another world, to hover in the wide-air kingdom, 
to build palaoes in the douds, to see them rise and 
erumble« to follow in a hazy distance the whims of 
their moving architecture, and the turns of their golden 
volutes. In this &ntastic world, again, all must be 
pleasant and beautiful, the heart and senses must enjoy 
it« objects must be smiling or picturesque, sentiments 
delicate or lofty; no crudity, incongruity, brutality, 
6a\'a^>ness, must come to sully with its excess the 
modulateii harmony of this ideal perfection. This 
leads the poet to the l<^ends of chivalry. Here is the 
fkntastic world, splendid to the sight noble and speci- 
ally pure, in which love, war, adventures, generosity, 
courtesy, all spectacles and all virtues which suit the 
instincts of our European races, are assembled, to 
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famish them with the epic which they love, and the 
model which suits them. 

The Prvncesa is a fairy tale as sentimental as those of 
Shakspeare. Tennyson here thought and felt like a 
young kni^t of the Benaissance. The mark of this 
kind of mind is a superabundance, as it were, a super- 
fluity of sap. In the characters of the Frincess, as in 
those of As Tou Like It, there is an over-fulness of 
fancy and emotion. They have recourse, to express 
their thought, to all ages and lands ; they carry speech 
to the most reckless rashness ; they clothe and burden 
every idea with a sparkling image, which drags and 
glitters around it like a brocade clustered with jewels. 
Their nature is over-rich; at every shock there is in 
them a sort of rustic of joy, anger, desire ; they live 
more than we, more warmly and more quickly. They 
are ever in excess, refined, ready to weep, laugh, adore, 
jest, inclined to mingle adoration and jests, uiged 
by a nervous rapture to opposite extremes. They 
sally in the poetic field with impetuous and ever 
changing caprice and joy. To satisfy the subtiety and 
superabundance of their invention, they need fairy- 
tales and masquerades. In fact, the Frincess is botiL 
The beautiful Ida, daughter of King Gama, who is 
monarch of the South (this country is not to be found 
on the map), was afiSanced in her childhood to a beauti- 
ful prince of the North. When the time appointed has 
arrived, she is claimed. She, proud and bred on learned 
arguments, has become irritated against the rule of 
men, and in order to liberate women has founded a 
university on the fix)ntiers, which is to raise her sex, 
and to be the colony of future equality. The prinoe 
sets out with Cyril and Florian, two friends, obtains 
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peimisaion from good Sang Grama, and, disgulBed as a 
girl, gets admission to the maiden precincts, which no 
man may enter on pain of deatL There is a charm- 
ing and sportive grace in this picture of a uniye^ 
81^ for girls. The poet gambols with beauty; no 
badinage could be more romantic or tender. We 
smile to hear long learned words come firom these rosy 
lips: 

** There sat akog the forms, like morning doves 
That son their milkj bosoms on the thatch, 
A patient range of pupils.*^ 

Thej listen to historic dissertations and promises of 
a social revolution, in ''Academic silks, in hue the 
lilac, with a silken hood to each, and zoned with gold, 
... as rich as moth from dusk cocoons." Amongst 
these giris was Melissa, a child — 

'' A rosj blonde, and in a ooUoge gown 
That dad her like an April daflfodilly 
(Her mother^s oolotir), with her lips apart, 
And all her thoughts as £ur within her eyes. 
As bottom agates seem to wave and float 
In OTstal currents of clear morning seas." * 

The site of this university for girls enhances the magic 
of the scene. The words "GoU^e" and ''Faculty" 
bring before the mind of Frenchmen only wretched and 
dirty buildings, which we might mistake for barracks or 
boarding-houses. Here, as in an F.ngliah imiversity, 
flowers creep up the porches, vines cling round the bases 
of the monuments, roses strew the alleys with their 
petals ; the laurel thickets grow around the gates, the 
oourts pile up their marble architecture, bossed with 

» 1%$ Ptimmn, a Madlej, ISth ed. 1SS4, ii. 84. > MeL iL id. 
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sculptured friezes, varied with urns from which droops 
the green pendage of the plants. " The Muses and the 
Graces, group'd in threes, enring'd a billowing fountain 
in the midst." After the lecture, some girls, in the deep 
meadow grass, ''smoothed a petted peacock down;" 
others, 

" Leaning there on those balusters, high 
Above the empurpled champaign, drank the gale 
That blown about the foliage underneath^ 
And sated with the innumerable rose 
Beat balm upon our eyelids." ^ 

At every gesture, every attitude, we recognise young 
English girls; it is their brightness, their freshness, 
their innocence. And here and there, too, we perceive 
the deep expression of their large dreamy eyes : 

'* Tears, idle teai-s, I know not what they mean, 
Tears from the depth of some divine despair 
Rise in the heart, and gather to the eyes, 
In looking on the happy Autumn-fields, 
And thinking of the days that are no morei . • • 

Dear as remember'd kisses after death, 
And sweet as those by hopeless fancy feign'd 
On lips that are for others ; deep as love, 
Deep as first love, and wild with all regret ; 
O Death in Life, the days that are no more.'' ' 

This is an exquisite and strange voluptuousness, a 
reverie full of delight, and full, too, of anguish, the 
shudder of delicate and melancholy passion which we 
have already foimd in Winter's Tale or in Twdfih 
Night 

The three friends have gone forth with the princess 

1 Th» Prinoesi, a Medley, 12th ed. 1864, iii. 60. * IHtL r. 7«. 
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and her train, all on hoiseback, and paoso ''near a 

coppioe-feaiher^d chasm," 

'' tiU the Sun 
Grew broader toward his death and fell, and all 
The rosy heights came out above the lawns." 

Cyril, heated by wine, begins to troll a careleas tavern- 
catch, and betrays the secret Ida, indignant, turns to 
leave ; her foot slips, and she falls into the river ; the 
prince saves her, and wishes to flea But he is seized 
by the Proctors and brought before the throne, where 
the haughty maiden stands ready to pronounce sentencei 
At this moment 

"... There rose 
A hubbub in the court of half the maids 
Gathered together : from the illumined hall 
Long lanes of splendour slanted o*er a press 
Of snowy shoulders, thick as herded ewes, 
And rainbow robes, and gems and gemlike ejsi^ 
And gold and golden heads ; they to and fro 
Fluctuated, as flowers in storm, some red, some psle^ 
AU open-mouth'd, all gazing to ^e light, 
Some crying there was an army in the land. 
And some that men were in the very waUsy 
And some they cared not ; till a clamour grew 
As of a new-world Babel, woman-built, 
And worse-confounded : high above them stood 
The placid marble Muses, looking peace." ^ 

The father of the prince has come with his army to 
deliver him, and has seized King Gama as a hostage. 
The princess is obliged to release the young man. 
With distended nostrils, waving hair, a tempest raging 
in her heart, she thanks him with bitter irony. She 

^ TIU Pruuea, a lUdley, 12th ed. ISdi, iv. M. 
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trembles with wounded pride ; she stammers^ hesitates ; 
she tries to constrain herself in order the better to 
insult him, and suddenly breaks out ; 



u t 



You haye done well and like a gentleman. 
And like a prince : you have our thanks for all : 
And you look well too in your woman's dress : 
Well have you done and like a gentleman. 
You saved our life : we owe you bitter thanks : 
Better have died and spilt our bones in the flood— 
Then men had said — ^but now — What hinders me 
To take such bloody vengeance on you both 1 — 
Yet since our father — ^Wasps in our good hive. 
You would-be quenchers of the light to be, 
Barbarians, grosser than your native bears — 

would I had his sceptre for one hour 1 

You that have dared to break our bound, and gull'd 
Our servants, wronged and lied and thwarted us — 
/ wed with thee ! I bound by precontract 
Your bride, your bondslave 1 not tho' all the gold 
That veins the world were pack'd to make your crown. 
And eveiy spoken tongue should lord you. Sir, 
Your falsehood and yourself are hateful to us : 

1 trample on your offers and on you : 
Begone : we will not look upon you mora 
Here, push them out at gates/ " ^ 

How IB this fierce heart to be softened, fevered with 
feminine anger, embittered by disappointment and 
insult, excited by long dreams of power and ascendency, 
and rendered more savage by its virginity 1 But how 
anger becomes her, and how lovely she is ! And how 
this fire of sentiment, this lofty declaration of inde- 
pendence, this chimerical ambition for refoiming the 

' The Prinoia, a Medley, iv. 102. 
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future, reveal the generosity and pride of a young 
heart, enamoured of the beautiful ! It is agreed that 
the quarrel shall be settled by a combat of fifty men 
against fifty other men. The prince is conquered, and 
Ida sees him bleeding on the sand. Slowly, gradually, 
in spite of herself, she yields, receives the wounded in 
her palace, and comes to the bedside of the dying 
prince. Before his weakness and his wild delirium 
pity expands, then tenderness, then love : 

" From all a closer interest floorish'd up 
Tenderness touch by touch, and last, to these^ 
Love, like an Alpine harebell hung with teazs 
By some cold morning glacier ; frail at first 
And feeble, all unconscious of itself^ 
But such as gathered colour day by day." ^ 

One evening he returns to consciousness, exhausted, 
his eyes still troubled by gloomy visions ; he sees Ida 
before him, hovering like a dream, painfully opens his 
pale lips, and " uttei'd whisperingly :" 

'' ' If you be, what I think you, some sweet dream, 
I would but ask you to fulfil yourself: 
But if you be that Ida whom I knew, 
I ask you nothing : only, if a dream, 
Sweet dream be perfect I shall die to-nighi. 
Stoop down and seem to kiss me ere I die." 
• . . She turned ; she paused ; 
She stoop'd ; and out of languor leapt a ciy ; 
Leapt fiery Passion from the brinks of death; 
And I believe that in the living world 
My spirit closed with Ida's at the lips ; 
Till back I fell, and from mine arms she rose 

^ 7%»Princ$at, a Medley, t. 169. 
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Glowing all over noble shame ; and all 
Her falser self slipt from her like a robe, 
And left her woman, loyelier in her mood 
Than in her mould that other, when she came 
From barren deeps to conquer all with loYe ; 
And down the streaming crystal dropt ; and she 
Far-fleeted by the purple island-sides, 
Naked, a double light in air and wave." ^ 

This is the accent of the Benaissance, as it left the 
heart of Spenser and Shakspeare; they had this vol- 
uptuous adoration of form and soul, and this divine 
sentiment of beauty. 

V. 

There is another chivalry, which inaugurates the 
Middle Age, as this closes it ; sung by children, as 
this by youths ; and restored in the Idylls of the King, 
as this in the Princess. It is the l^end of Arthur, 
Merlin and the Knights of the Bound Table. With 
admirable art, Tennyson has modernised the feelings and 
the language ; this pliant soul takes all tones, in order 
to give itself all pleasures. This time he has become 
epic, antique, and ingenuous, like Homer, and like the 
old trowotres of the chansons de Oeste. It is pleasant 
to quit our learned civilisation, to rise again to the 
primitive age and manners, to listen to the peaceful 
discourse which flows copiously and slowly, as a river 
in a smooth channel The distinguishing mark of the 
ancient epic is clearness and cabn. The ideas were new- 
bom ; man was happy and in his infancy. He had not 
had time to reflne, to cut down and adorn his thoughts ; 
he showed them bare. He was not yet pricked by 

^ Tk§ J'irmom, a Madky, v. 166. 
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manifold lusts ; he thought at leisure. "Eyery idea in- 
terested him; he unfolded it curiously^ and explained it 
His speech nerer jerks ; he goes step by step, from one 
object to another, and every object seems lovely to him : 
he pauses, observes, and takes pleasure in observing. 
This simplicity and peace are strange and charming ; we 
abandon ourselves, it is well with us ; we do not desire 
to go more quickly ; we fancy we would gladly remain 
thus, and for ever. For primitive thought is wholesome 
thought; we have but marred it by grafting and 
cultivation ; we return to it as our familiar element, to 
find contentment and repose. 

But of all epics, this of the Bound Table is dis- 
tinguished by purity. Arthur, the irreproachable kinj^ 
has assembled 

" A glorious oompany, the flower of man. 
To serve as model for the mighty world. 
And be the £Bdr beginning of a time. 
I made them lay their hands in mine and swear 
To reverence the King, as if he were 
Their eonsdencey and their consdenoe as their Kiagy • • • 
To speak no slander, no, nor listen to it, 
To lead sweet lives in purest chastity, 
To love one maiden only, cleave to her. 
And WQiship her by years of noble deeds." ^ 

There is a sort of refined pleasure in having to do with 
such a world ; for there is none in which purer or more 
touching fruits could grow. I will show one—'' Elaine, 
the lily maid of Astolat " — who, having seen Lancelot 
once, loves him when he has departed, and for her 
whole life. She keeps the shield, which he has left in 

1 Idylh o/ths Kmg, 18S4 ; (Mmamt, 249. 
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a tower, and every day goes up to look at it, oomit- 
ing " every dint a sword had beaten in it, and evary 
scratch a lance had made upon it/' and living on 
her dreama He is wounded: she goes to tend and 
heal him: 

" She nrarmur'dy ' vam, in yain : it cannot be. 
He will not love me : how then f most I die f ' 
Then as a littie helidees innocent bird, 
That has but one jdain passage of few notes. 
Will sing the simple passage o'er and o'er 
For all an April morning, till the ear 
Wearies to hear it, so the simple maid 
Went half the night repeating, ' must I die t "'^ 

At last she confiesses her secret ; but with what modesty 
and spirit! He cannot marry her; he is tied to 
another. She droops and fades ; her father and brothers 
try to console her, but she will not be consoled. She 
is told that Lancelot has sinned with the queen ; she 
does not believe it : 

'' At last she said, ' Sweet iMothers, yester night 
I seem'd a curious little maid again, 
As happy as when we dwelt among the woods. 
And when you used to take me with the flood 
Up the great river in the boatman's boat. 
Only you would not pass beyond the cape 
That hast the poplar on it ; there you fixt 
Tour limit, oft returning with the tide. 
And yet I cried because you would not pav 
Beyond it, and far up the shining flood 
Until we found the palace of tiie king. 
. . . Now shall I have my will' " ^ 

> IifylU of the Kuig, 18d4 ; Elaine, 198. * Ihid, 101. 
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She diei»aiid her fiuther and TkoHmeb did what she hid 
Mked them to do: 



"Bat vka tte wbm% am bnkB fiooi imdflrgroaBd, 
XBBBy laow tvo orawnB wtnnj wiia dob* onywi 
AuiMUMijiiif^ tte ad chirifiil lirirr 
Ptet like a ibadofv tkro i^a field, thai ■heme 
Fan smmer, to that alnaBft wheram the baige, 
Fkird an its length ia blaekert nmite, laj. 
There eai the fifidooig aeature of thehoun^ 
Lojal, the domb old ■erritor, on deck, 
'^^^akiiighis ejes, and twisted all lui fiMXi 
80 those two brethren from the diariot took 
And on the blade de^ laid her in her bed. 
Set in her hand a lily, o*er her hong 
The silken case with bnided M*«^htg^ 
And kise'd her quiet brows, and saying to her : 

* Sister, fiuewdl for erer,' and again 

* Faxewdl, sweet sister,' parted all in tearL 
Then rose the dumb old senritor, and the dead 
Steer'd by the dumb went inward with the flood-* 
In her right hand the lily, in her left 

The letter — all her bright hair streaming down^ 
And all the coyerlid was doth of gold 
Drawn to her waist, and she hersdf in white 
All but her face, and that dear-featured fiu» 
Was lovdy, for she did not seem as dead 
But fiist adeep, and lay as tho' she smiled.'' ^ 

ThuB they arriye at Court in great silence, and Eing 
Arthur read the letter before all his knighto and weq>- 
ing ladies: 

'' Most noble lord. Sir Lancdot of the Lake, 
I, sometime call'd the maid of Astolat, 

^ IdyUi of the King; Elai$u, 900. 
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OomOy for you left me taking no farewell^ 
Hither, to take my last farewell of you. 
I loved you, and my love had no retom, 
And therefore my true love has been my death. 
And therefore to our lady Guinevere, 
And to all other ladies, I make moan. 
Pray for my soul, and yield me burial. 
Pray for my soul thou too, Sir Lancelot, 
As thou art a knight peerless." ^ 

Nothing more : she euds with this word, fall of so sad 
a regret and so tender an admiration : we could hardly 
find anything more simple or more delicate. 

It seems as if an archaeologist might reproduce all 
styles except the grand, and Tennyson has reproduced 
all, even the grand. It is the night of the final battle ; 
all day the tumult of the mighty fray " roU'd among 
the mountains by the winter sea;" Arthur^s knights 
had fallen "man by man;" he himself had fallen, 
" deeply smitten through the helm," and Sir Bedivere, 
the last of all his knights, bore him to a place hard by, 

" A chapel nigh the field, 
A broken chancel with a broken cross, 
That stood on a dark strait of barren land. 
On one side lay the Ocean, and on one 
Lay a great water, and the moon was fulL" ' 

Arthur, feeling himself about to die, bids him take his 
sword Excalibur "and fling him far into the middle 
meer;" for he had received it firom the sea-nymphs, 
and after him no mortal must handle it Twice Sir 
Bedivere went to obey the king : twice he paused, and 

1 IdyUs of the King; Elaine, 218. 
t Poems by A. Tennyson, 7th ed. 1851 ; MorU ^AHhMTt 189. 
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came back pretending that he had flung away the 
sword; for his eyes were dazzled by the wondrous 
diamond setting which clustered and shone about tha 
haft The third time he throws it : 

" The great brand 
Made lightmngs in the eplendour of the mooa, 
And flaahmg round and round, and whirl'd in an arch, 
Shot like a streamer of the northern mom. 
Seen where the moving isles of winter shock 
By night, with noises of the northern sea. 
So flash'd and fell the brand Ezcalibnr : 
But ere he dipt the surfiu», rose an arm 
Clothed in white samite, mystic, wonderful. 
And caught him by the hilt, and brandish'd him 
Three times, and drew him under in the meer." ^ 

Then Arthur, rising painfully, and scarce able to 
breathe, bids Sir Bedivere take him on his shoulders 
and " bear me to the margin." *' Quick, quick ! I fear 
it is too late, and I shall die." They arrive thus, 
through '* icy caves and barren chasms," to the shores 
of a lake, where they saw ''the long glories of the 
winter moon : " 

" They saw then how there hove a dusky htfge 
Dark as a funeral scarf from stem to stem, 
Beneath them ; and descending they were ware 
That all the decks were dense with stately fomis 
Black-stoled, black-hooded, like a dream — by thoss 
Three Queens with crowns of gdd — and from them 
A cry that shiver'd to the tingling stars, 
And, as it were one voice, an agony 
Of lamentation, like a wind, that shrills 

A Poems by A. Tennyaon, 7th ed. 1851 ; M9rU cTArikm^ 194 
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All night in a waste land, where no one comes, 

Or hath come, since the making of the world. 

Then murmur'd Arthur : * Place me in the harge/ 

And to the barge they came. There those three Queeos 

Put forth their hands, and took the King, and wept. 

But she, that rose the tallest of them all 

And fairest, laid his head upon her lap, 

And loosed the shattered casque, and chafed his hands 

And call'd him by his name, complaining loud. . . ." ^ 

Before the barge drifts away. King Arthur, raising hia 
dow voice, consoles Sir Bedivere, standing in sorrow 
on the shore, and pronounces this heroic and solemn 
fEurewell: 

" The old order changeth, yielding place to new, 
And God fulfils himself in many ways. 
Lest one good custom should corrupt the world. . . • 
If thou shouldst never see my face again. 
Pray for my souL More things are wrought l^ prajer 
Than this world dreams of . . . . 
For so the whole round earth is eveiy way 
Bound by gold chains about the feet of Qod. 
But now &rewelL I am going a long way 
With these thou seest, — if indeed I go— 
(For all my mind is clouded with a doubt) 
To the island-valley of Avilion ; 
Where fiftlls not hail, or rain, or any snow, 
Nor ever wind blows loudly ; but it lies 
Deep-meadow'd, happy, fair with orchard-lawns 
And bowery hollows crown'd with summer seo^ 
Where I will heal me of my grievous wound." * 

Nothing, I think, calmer and more imposing has been 
eeen since Goethe. 

1 Poems by A. Tennyson, 7th ed. 1851 ; MorU d^Arthwr^ IM. 
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B a tew wdi; AmXL we ftflBemble all the 
rf m MwifaM m talent? TennyBon is a born 
B, a bnUer of why palaoeB and imaginaij 
Bat the ladmdaal paasion and abeorbing pre- 
wkkh genaaDr guide the hands of sach 
are wanu^g to him ; he found in himself no plan 
of a sev cdifiw; he has built after all the rest; he 
hK sEmptr diQaen •wi*«*g«t aU fauns the most elegant, 
ocaase. »*qn>Mt^ Of dieir beauties he has taken but 
the flffver At most, now and then, he has here and 
thae amused himsdf bj designing some genninelj 
^^■*g^*«** and modem oottaga If in this choice of 
aidiiteetnre, adc^iced or restored, we look for a trace 
of him, we shall find it» here and there» in some more 
finelr sculptured 6ien» in some more delicate and 
gracelul sculptured rose-work; but we only find it 
marked and sereuHe in the purity and elevation of the 
moral emotion which we cany away with us when we 
quit his g^Ueiy of ait 



VL 

The &youiite poet of a nation, it seems» is he whose 
wotks a man, setting out on a joumey> prefers to put 
into his pocket Now-a-days it would be Tennyson in 
£n^and» and Alfred De Musset in France, llie two 
publics differ : so do their modes of life, their reading, 
and their pleasures. Let us try to describe them ; we 
shall better understand the flowers if we see them in 
the garden. 

Here we are at Newhaven, or at Dover, and we glide 
over the rails looking on either sida On both 8ide» 
fly past country houses; they exist everywhere in 
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England, on the margin of lakes, on the edge of the 
bays, on the summit of the hills, in every picturesque 
point of view. They are the chosen abodes ; London 
is but a business-place ; men of the world live, amuse 
themselves, visit each other, in the country. How well 
ordered and pretty is this house ! If near it there was 
some old edifice, abbey, or castle, it has been preserved. 
The new building has been suited to the old ; even if 
detached and modem, it does not lack style ; gable-ends, 
mullions, broad-windows, turrets perched at every comer, 
have a Gothic air in spite of their newness. Even this 
cottage, though not very large, suited to people with a 
moderate income, is pleasant to see with its pointed roofs, 
its porch, its bright brown bricks, all covered with ivy. 
Doubtless grandeur is generally wanting ; in these days 
the men who mould opinion are no longer great lords, 
but rich gentlemen, well brought up, and landholders ; 
it is pleasantness which appeals to them. But how 
they understand the word! All round the house is 
turf fresh and smooth £ls velvet, rolled every morning. 
In front, great rhododendrons form a bright thicket, in 
which murmur swarms of bees; festoons of exotics 
creep and curve over the short grass; honeysuckles 
clamber up the trees ; hundreds of roses, drooping over 
the windows, shed their rain of petals on the paths. 
Fine elms, yew-trees, great oaks, jealously tended, every- 
where combine their leafage or rear their heads. Trees 
have been brought from Australia and China to adorn 
the thickets with the elegance or the singularity of 
their foreign shapes ; the copper-beech stretches over 
the delicate verdure of the meadows the shadow of its 
dark metaUic-hued foliage. How delicious is the fresh- 
ness of tUs verdure! How it glistens, and how it 
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abounds in wild flowers bii^tened by the sun! What 
caie, what cleanliness, how eveiything is aiianged, kept 
up, refined^ for the comfort of the senses and the 
pleasure of the eyes ! If there is a slope, streamlets 
have been devised with UtUe islets in the glen, peopled 
with tufts of roses ; ducks of select breed swim in the 
pools, where the water-lilies display their satin stars. 
Fat oxen lie in the grass, sheep as white as if &esh 
firom the washing, all kinds of happy and model animalf^ 
fit to delight the eyes of an amateur and a master. 
We return to the house, and before entering I look upon 
the view; decidedly the love of Englishmen for the 
country is innate; how pleasant it will be from that 
parlour window to look upon the setting sun, and the 
broad network of sunlight spread across the woods! 
And how cunningly they have disposed the house, so 
that the landscape may be seen at distance between the 
hiUs, and at hand between the trees 1 We enter. How 
nicely everything is got up, and how commodious. The 
smallest wants have been forestalled, and provided for; 
there is nothing which is not correct and perfect; we 
imagine that everything in the house has received a 
prize, or at least an honourable mention, at some indus- 
trial exhibition. And the attendance of the servants is 
as good as everything else; cleanliness is not more 
scrupulous in Holland ; Englishmen have, in proportion, 
three times as many servants as Frenchmen ; not too 
many for the minute details of the service. The domes^ 
tic machine acts without interruption, without shock, 
without hindrance ; every wheel has its movement and 
its place, and the comfort which it dispenses falls like 
honey in the mouth, as clear and as exquisite as tbe 
sugar of a model refinery when quite purified. 
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We converse with our host We veiy soon find that 
his mind and soul have always been well balanced. 
When he left college he found his career shaped out for 
hizn; no need for him to revolt against the Church, 
which is half rational; nor against the Constitution, 
which is nobly liberal : the faitii and law presented to 
him are good, useful, moral, liberal enough to maintain 
and employ all diversities of sincere minds. He became 
attached to them, he loves them, he has received from 
them the whole system of his practical and speculative 
ideas; he does not waver, he no longer doubts, he 
knows what he ought to believe and to do. He is not 
carried away by theories, dulled by sloth, checked by 
contradictions. Elsewhere youth is like water, stagnant 
or running to waste ; here there is a fine old channel 
which receives and directs to a useful and sure end the 
whole stream of its activities and passions. He acts, 
works, rules. He is married, has tenants, is a magis- 
trate, becomes a politician. He improves and rules his 
parish, his estate, and his family. He founds societies, 
speaks at meetings, superintends schools, dispenses 
justice, introduces improvements ; he employs his read- 
ing, his travels, his connections, his fortune, and his 
rank, to lead his neighbours and dependants amicably 
to some work which profits themselves and the public 
He is influential and respected. He has tha pleasures 
of self-esteem and the satisfaction of conscience. He 
knows that he has authority, and that he uses it loyally, 
for the good of others. And this healthy state of mind 
is supported by a wholesome life. His mind is beyond 
doubt cultivated and occupied; he is well-informed, 
knows several languages, has travelled, is fond of all 
precise information; he is kept by his newspapers 
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conversant with all new ideas and disooveries. But, at 
the same time, he loves and practises all bodily exer- 
cises. He rides, takes long walks, hunts, Tachta, 
examines for himself all the details of breeding and 
agriculture ; he lives in the open air, he withstands the 
encroachments of a sedentary life, which always else- 
where leads the modem man to agitation of the brain, 
weakness of the muscles, and excitement of the nervea 
Such is this elegant and common-sense society, refined 
in comfort, regular in conduct, whose dilettante tastes 
and moral principles confine it within a sort of floweiy 
border, and prevent it from having its attention diverted. 
Does any poet suit such a society better than Tenny* 
son ? Without being a pedant, he is moral ; he may 
be read in the family circle by night; he does not 
rebel against society and life; he speaks of God and 
the soul, nobly, tenderly, without ecclesiastical prejudice; 
there is no need to reproach him like Lord Byron ; he 
has no violent and abrupt words, extravagant and 
scandalous sentiments; he will pervert nobody. We 
shsdl not be troubled when we close the book ; we may 
listen when we quit him, without being shocked by 
the contrast, to the grave voice of the master of the 
house, who reads evening prayers before the kneeling 
servants. And yet, when we quit him, we keep a smile 
of pleasure on our lips. The traveller, the lover of 
archeology, has been pleased by the imitations of 
foreign and antique sentiments. The sportsman, the 
lover of the country, has relished the little country 
scenes and the rich rural pictures. The ladies have 
been charmed by his portraits of women ; they are so 
exquisite and pure I He has laid such delicate blushes 
on those lovely cheeks I He has depicted so well the 
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hanging expression of those proud or candid eyes! 
Ihej like him because they feel that he likes them. 
le even honotirs them, and rises in his nobility to the 
leight of their purity. Young girls weep in listening 

him; certainly when, a little while ago, we heard 
he legend of Elaine or Enid read, we saw the fair heads 
xooping under the flowers which adorned them, and 
rhite dioulders heaving with furtive emotion. And 
low delicate was this emotion! He has not rudely 
renched upon truth and passion. He has risen to the 
eight of noble and tender sentiments. He has gleaned 
rom all nature and all history what was most lofty and 
miable. He has chosen his ideas, chiselled his words, 
quailed by his artifices, successes, and versatility of 
tyle, the pleasantness and perfection of social elegance 

1 the midst of which we read him. His poetiy is 
ike one of those gilt and painted stands in which flowers 
f the country and exotics mingle in artful harmony 
beir stalks and foliage, their clusters and cups, their 
oents and hues. It seems made expressly for these 
realthy, cultivated, free business men, heirs of the 
ncient nobility, new leaders of a new England. It 
J part of their luxury as well as of their morality ; it 
I an eloquent confirmation of their principles, and a 
•recious article of their drawing-room furniture. 

We return to Calais, and travel towards Paris, with- 
ut pausing on the road. There are on the way plenty 
f noblemen's castles, and houses of rich men of busi- 
ess. But we do not find amongst them, as in England, 
lie thinking elegant world, which, by the refinement of 
bs taste and the superiority of its mind, becomes the 
uide of the nation and the arbiter of the beautiful 
liere are two peoples in France: the provinces and 
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Paik; the one dioixig, aleepii^ jmwwsig, listening; 
the other thinking, daring, watching, and q^ealdng : the 
first drawn by the second, as a snail by a butterfly, 
alternately amused and disturbed by the whims and the 
audacity of its guida It is this guide we must look 
upon ! Let us enter Paris 1 What a strange spectacle ! 
It is evening, the streets axe aflame, a luminous dust 
covers the busy noisy crowd, which jostles, elbows, 
crashes, and swarms neax the theatres, behind the 
windows of the caf^. Have you remarked how all 
these faces are wrinkled, frowniog or pale ; how anxious 
are their looks, how nervous their gestures ? A violent 
brightness falls on these shining heads ; most axe bald 
before thirty. To find pleasure here, they must have 
plenty of excitement : the dust of the boulevard settles 
on the ice which they are eating ; the smell of the gas 
and the steam of the pavement, the perspiration left on 
the walls dried up by the fever of a Parisian day, " the 
human air fall of impure rattle " — ^this is what they 
cheerfally breathe. They are crammed round their 
little marble tables, persecuted by the glaring li^t^ the 
shouts of the waiters, the jumble of mixed talk, the 
monotonous motion of gloomy walkers, the flutter of 
loitering courtesans moving about anxiously in the dark. 
Doubtless their homes are not pleasant, or they would not 
change them for these bagmen's delists. We climb four 
flights of stairs, and find ourselves in a polished, gilded 
room, adorned with stuccoed ornaments, plaster statu- 
ettes, new furniture of old oak, with every kind of 
pretty nick-nack on the mantelpieces and the whatnots. 
" It makes a good show ;" you can give a good reception 
to envious friends and people of standing. It is an 
advertisement, nothing more; we pass half-<an-hour 
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there agreeably, and that is alL You will never make 
more than a house of call out of these rooms ; they are 
low in the ceiling, close, inconvenient, rented by the year, 
dirty in six months, serving to display a fictitious luxury. 
All the enjoyments of these people are factitious, and, as 
it were, snatched hurriedly ; they have in them some- 
thing imhealthy and irritating. They are like the cookery 
of their restaurants, the splendour of their cafis, the 
gaiety of their theatres. They want them too quick, too 
pungent, too manifold. They have not cultivated them 
patiently, and cidled them moderately ; they have forced 
them on an artificial and heating soil ; they grasp them 
in haste. They are refined and greedy; they need 
every day a stock of word-paintings, broad anecdotes, 
biting railleries, new truths, varied ideas. They soon 
get bored, and cannot endure tedium. They amuse 
themselves with all their might, and find that they are 
hardly amused. They exaggerate their work and their 
expense, their wants and their efforts. Tlie accumula- 
tion of sensations and fatigue stretches their nervous 
machine to excess, and their polish of social gaiety chips 
off twenty times a day, displaying an inner ground of 
suffering and ardour. 

But how quick-witted they are, and how unfettered 
is their mindl How this incessant rubbing has 
sharpened them ! How ready they are to grasp and 
comprehend everything! How apt this studied and 
manifold culture has made them to feel and relish 
tendernesses and sadnesses, unknown to their fathers, 
deep feelings, strange and sublime, which hitherto seemed 
foreign to their race ! This great city is cosmopolitan ; 
here all ideas may be bom ; no barrier checks the mind : 
the vast field of thought opens before them without a 
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beaten or prescribed track. Use neither hinders nor 
guides them; an official Gk>Temment and Church rid 
them of the care of leading the nation : the two powers 
are submitted to, as we submit to the beadle or the 
policeman, patiently and with chaff; they are looked 
upon as a play. In short, the world here seems but a 
melodrama, a subject of criticism and argument And 
be sure that criticism and argument have full scope. 
An Englishman entering on life, finds to all great ques- 
tions an answer ready mada A Frenchman entering 
on life finds to all great questions simply suggested 
doubts. In this conflict of opinions he must create a 
faith for himself, and, being mostly unable to do it, he 
remains open to every uncertainty, and therefore to 
every curiosity and to every pain. In this gulf, which 
is like a vast sea, dreams, theories, fancies, intemperate, 
poetic and sickly desires, collect and chase each other 
like clouds. If in this tumult of moving forms we 
seek some solid work to prepare a foundation for future 
opinions, we find only the slowly-rising edifices of the 
sciences, which here and there obscurely, like submarine 
polypes, construct of imperceptible coral the basis on 
which the belief of the human race is to rest 

Such is the world for which Alfred de Musset wrote: 
in Paris he must be read. Bead ? We all know him 
by heart He is dead, and it seems as if we daily hear 
him speak. A conversation among artists, as they jest 
in a studio, a beautiful young girl leaning over her box at 
the theatre, a street washed by the rain, making the black 
pavement shine, a fresh smiling morning in the woods 
of Fontainebleau, everything brings him before us, as 
if he were alive again. "Was there ever a more vibrat- 
ing and genuine accent ? This man, at least, never 
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lied. He only said what he felt, and he has said it as 
he felt it. He thought aloud. He made the confession 
of every man. He was not admired, but loved; he 
was more than a poet, he was a man. Every one 
found in him his own feelings, the most transient, the 
most familiar; he did not restrict himself, he gave 
himself to all; he possessed the last virtues which 
remain to us, generosity and sincerity. And he had 
the most precious gift which can seduce an old 
civilisation, youth. As he said, "that hot youth, a 
tree with a rough bark, which covers all with its 
shadow, prospect and patL" With what fire did he hurl 
onward love, jealousy, the thirst of pleasure, all the 
impetuous passions which rise with virgin blood from 
the depths of a young heart, and how did he make 
them clash together! Has any one felt them more 
deeply ? He was too full of them, he gave himself up 
to them, was intoxicated with them. He rushed 
through life, like an eager racehorse in the country, 
whom the scent of plants and the splendid novelty of 
the vast heavens urge, headlong, in its mad career, which 
shatters all before him, and himself as weU. He 
desired too much ; he wished strongly and greedily to 
enjoy life in one draught, thoroughly ; he did not glean 
or enjoy it; he tore it off like a bunch of grapes, 
pressed it, crushed it, twisted it ; and he remains with 
stained hands as thirsty as before.^ Ihen broke forth 
sobs which found an echo in all hearts. Whatt 
so young, and already so wearied ! So many precious 
gifts, so fine a mind, so delicate a tact, so rich and 

^ *' mMioctiU 1 celni qni poor tout bien 
T*appoite ik ce tripot d^goAtant de U vie 
Est Uen poltron au jeu a'il ne dit : Tont on titn.". 
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a fSuicj, 80 piecodous a glory, sach a suddea 
bloesom of beauty and genius, and yet anguish, disgust^ 
tears, and cries ! What a mixture ! With the same 
attitude he adores and curses. Eternal illusion, invin- 
cible experience, keep side by side in him to fi^t and 
tear him. He became old, and remained young ; he is 
a poet, and he is a sceptic. The Muse and her 
peaceful beauty, Nature and her immortal freshness, 
Love and his happy smile, all the swarm of divine 
visions barely passed before his eyes, when we see 
approaching with curses, and sarcasms, all the spectres of 
debauchery and death. He is as a man in a festive 
scene, who drinks from a chased cup, standing up, in 
front, amidst applause and triumphal music, his eyes 
laughing, his heart full of joy, heated and excited by 
the generous wine he quaffed, whom suddenly we see 
growing pale ; there was poison in the cup ; he faUs, 
and the death-rattle is in his throat; his convulsed 
feet beat upon the silken carpet, and all the terrified 
guests look on. TUs is what we felt on the day when 
the most beloved, the most brilliant amongst us, sud- 
denly quivered from an unseen attack, and was struck 
down, being hardly able to breathe, amid the lying 
splendours and gaieties of our banquet. 

Well ! such as he was, we love him for ever : we 
cannot listen to another ; beside him, all seem cold or 
falsa We leave at midnight the theatre in which he 
had heard Malibran, and we enter the gloomy rue da 
MovJins, where, on a hired bed, his EoUa^ came to 
sleep and die. The lamps cast flickering rays on the 
slippery pavement Bestless shadows march past the 
doors, and trail along their dress of draggled silk to 

^ See vol. L p. 287, n. 1. 
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meet the passere-by. The windows are fastened ; here 
and there a light piercee through a half dosed shatter, 
and shows a dead dahlia on the edge of a window-sill 
To-morrow an organ will grind before these panes, and 
the wan clouds will leave their droppings on these dirty 
walla From this wretched place came the most im- 
passioned of his poems! These vilenesses and vul- 
garities of the stews and the lodging-house caused this 
divine eloquence to flow ! it was these which at such a 
moment gathered in this bruised heart all the splendours 
of nature and history, to make them spring up in 
sparkling jets, and shine under the most glowing 
poetic sun that ever rose I We feel pity ; we think of 
that other poet, away there in the Isle of Wight, who 
amuses himself by dressing up lost epics. How 
happy he is amongst Iiis fine books, his friends, his 
honeysuckles and roses ! No matter. De Musset, in 
this wretched abode of filth and misery, rose higher. 
From the heights of his doubt and despair, he saw the 
infinite, as we see the sea from a storm-beaten pro- 
montory. Beligions, their glory and their decay, the 
human race, its pangs and its destiny, all that is sublime 
in the world, appeared there to him in a flash of 
lightning. He felt, at least tlus once in his life, the 
inner tempest of deep sensations, giant-dreams, and 
intense voluptuousness, the desire of which enabled 
him to live, the lack of which forced him to di& He 
was no mere dilettante ; he was not content to taste 
and enjoy; he left his mark on human thought; he 
told the world what was man, love, truth, happiness. 
He suffered, but he imagined; he fainted, but he 
created. He tore from his entrails with despair the 
idea which he had conceived, and showed it to the eyes 

VOL. lY. 2 H 
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cf an, Uoody but alrre. Iliat is haider and lovelier 
than to go fondling and ga&ng upon the ideas of others. 
There is in the wodd bat one work worthy of a man, 
the ptodoction of a tmth, to which we devote ooraelves, 
and in which we believa The people who have 
listened to Tennyson axe better than our aristocracy of 
townsfidk and bohemians; bat I prefer Alfred de 
MoMst to TennjBQD. 
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